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Introduction 
Or, What We Talk about When We Talk about Deviance 


Manon Hedenborg White and Tim Rudbag 


The contributions assembled in this volume are drawn from papers presented 
at the sixth international conference of the European Society for the Study of 
Western Esotericism (ESSWE6).The conference took place from June 1-3, 2017, 
at the Augustinerkloster in Erfurt, Germany, and was organized in collabora- 
tion with the Max Weber Center for Advanced Cultural and Social Studies atthe 
university of Erfurt. With over 150 participants on-site, it was the largest ESSWE 
conference to date, and over 110 papers were presented over the course of three 
days in four parallel panels. The conference was made possible through a large 
grant from the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG), while the founda- 
tion for the chair of the History of Hermetic Philosophy and Related Currents 
(Amsterdam) generously funded the welcome reception. ESSWE6 successfully 
introduced a new format of the keynote session, which combined three short 
lectures of renowned scholars with a structured plenary discussion. The con- 
ference topic of "Western Esotericism and Deviance" explored one of the mas- 
ter narratives in the study of Western esotericism, namely, that esoteric ideas, 
authors and currents have, for the most part of Western history, been subject to 
processes of othering, marginalization, rejection, or prohibition by dominant 
or mainstream cultural and religious discourses.! 


1 Western Esotericism and Deviance 


So, what is deviance, and what is its relationship to the study of Western 
esotericism? The question of deviant, marginal, or “fringe” behaviors or sys- 
tems of meaning - such as a number of "alternative religions" — has occupied 


1 We wish to thank Bernd-Christian Otto for organizing the ESSWE6 conference and draft- 
ing this paragraph, and Marco Pasi and Bernd-Christian Otto for handling the first stage of 
editing this anthology. We would also like to express our gratitude to the many anonymous 
reviewers who contributed their time and valuable expertise in the form of helpful com- 
ments and feedback on the individual chapters in this volume. 
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sociologists since at least the 1960s.2 A number of different theories have been 
formulated, prompting Hughes and Coakley already in 1991 to refer to the sit- 
uation as a state of “theoretical chaos.”? As a concise overview of how devi- 
ance has been variously understood within the social sciences and humanities, 
sociologist Robin B. Perrin's outline of three main perspectives will serve well 
here: the "absolutist" perspective, which assumes that certain phenomena or 
behaviors are inherently deviant; the “normative” conception, which under- 
stands behaviors that violate a norm as deviant; and the “reactivist” or social 
constructivist perspective, which according to Perrin is less interested in theo- 
rizing deviant behavior in itself than the processes by which certain phenom- 
ena are labelled as deviant, and with deviance as a social construction. 
Structures and categorizations linked to social control often assume an 
essentialist view of deviance; consequently, persons engaging in "deviant" 
beliefs or practices are more likely to be seen as criminal, perverted, immoral, 
or dangerous. Contrastingly, some scholars have indicated the potentially 
beneficial social functions of deviance. As a case in point, Emile Durkheim 
has suggested that criminality has positive societal effects by indicating social 
problem areas.? Furthermore, sociologists from the 1970s on have indicated the 
concept of “positive deviance.” For instance, Palmer and Humphrey observe 
that *a considerable amount of deviant behavior is actually defined by soci- 
ety's members in a positive fashion." The latter assessment is significant, high- 
lighting both the relative nature of deviance and its diverging meanings in 
different social settings, as well as the fact that deviance can function both as 
a marker of social exclusion (with real, and often painful, consequences) and 
as a form of (sub)cultural capital, which may lead to processes of identifica- 
tion. Esotericism (as well as the related category of magic) exemplifies these 


2 Cf Robert Hughes and Jay Coakley, “Positive Deviance Among Athletes: The Implications 
of Overconformity to the Sport Ethic," Sociology of Sport Journal 8.4 (1991): 307-325; Erich 
Goode (ed.), The Handbook on Deviance (Chichester, England: Wiley Blackwell, 2015). 

3 Hughes and Coakley, “Positive Deviance 315. 

4 CfKaiT. Erikson, “Notes on the Sociology of Deviance Social Problems,” Social Problems, 9.4 
(Spring, 1962): pp. 307-314; Goode (ed.), The Handbook on Deviance. 

5 EmilDurkheim, The Rules of Sociological Method (New York: The Free Press, 1982), 97-104. 

6 See Frank R. Scarpitti and Paul T. McFarlane, Deviance: Action, Reaction, Interaction: Studies 
in Positive and Negative Deviance (Reading, Mass: Addison Wesley Publishing Company, 1975); 
Darrell J. Steffensmeier and Robert M. Terry, Examining Deviance Experimentally: Selected 
Readings (Port Washington, N.Y.: Alfred Pub. Co, 1975), 4; Druann Maria Keckert and Daniel 
Alex Heckert, "Positive Deviance" in The Handbook on Deviance, ed. Eric Goode, 80-100 
(Chichester, England: Wiley Blackwell, 2015), 81. 

7 Stuart Palmer and John A. Humphrey. Deviant Behavior: Patterns, Sources, Control (Boston, 
MA: Springer US 1990), 7. 
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mechanisms; as discussed below (and seen in many of the chapters in this vol- 
ume), self-identification with the marginal or deviant has been recurrent not 
only among esotericists, but also among scholars of esotericism. 

The third and final of the approaches Perrin outlines - the social construc- 
tivist approach - is the most relevant and representative for this volume which, 
like the present-day academic study of Western esotericism, is less concerned 
with defining deviance in an essentialist sense, than with the ways in which 
deviance is constructed, understood, negotiated, rejected, or in some instances 
embraced, as well as whose interests are served by this. Thus, this book takes as 
its starting point the idea that deviance — or the processes by which something 
or someone is deemed deviant — is relative and contextual, and that what is 
designated deviant by a majority group in one historical period might not be 
perceived as deviant in another period. This is also the case if we fix our gaze 
across different cultures; what is regarded as deviant in one culture might not 
be deviant in another? Similarly, some forms of esotericism will be considered 
more or less deviant by society at large or the constituted power, labelled by 
Foucault as “the judges of normality"? Historiography might also, sometimes, 
veer into anachronism or lack of nuance when reconstructing purported devi- 
ance. Revisiting historical contexts and events with a nuanced and context- 
sensitive concept of “deviance,” which accounts for the historical and cultural 
contingency of normality as well as responses to that which is perceived as 
outside of it, may generate novel perspectives. 


2 Deviance and “Western Esotericism" 


The currents, groups, and persons associated with the umbrella term Western 
esotericism and its offshoots have frequently been painted with the brush of 
deviance as variously understood, and continue, to some extent, to be associ- 
ated with danger, immorality, and perversion in popular discourse.!? The 1970s 


Goode (ed.), The Handbook on Deviance. 

Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1977), 304; Tim Rudbgg, "The Judges of Normality Are Everywhere’: Has Esotericism and 
the Ideas of H. P. Blavatsky Ever Been Normal?" In Esotericism and Deviance, edited by 
Manon Hedenborg White and Tim Rudbgg (Leiden: Brill, 2024) (present volume). 

10 The “Satanic Panic" of the 1980s U.S. provides a relatively recent example of how persons 
viewed as associated with the occult (regardless of their actual beliefs or practices) have 
been labelled as threats to society, with disastrous consequences. See Megan Goodwin, 
Abusing Religion: Literary Persecution, Sex Scandals, and American Minority Religions 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 2020), esp. 29-40. 
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sociology of the occult (which is scrutinized by Egil Asprem in the present 
volume) viewed its subject matter as a form of deviance.!! Edward Tiryakian 
proposed a distinction between "normal" or "exoteric" culture and an "esoteric" 
culture characterized by secrecy.? While highlighting the deviant nature of 
the esoteric or occult, however, Tiryakian also suggested a reciprocal influence 
between esoteric and exoteric culture, arguing that modernization derives 
from an esoteric influence on mainstream culture.!? 

Around the same time, Colin Campbell described a cultic milieu as a form 
of "cultural underground," comprising "all deviant belief systems and their 
associated practices, including "[u]northodox science, alien and heretical 
religion, deviant medicine" as well as “the occult and the magical ... spiritu- 
alism and psychic phenomena ... mysticism and new thought ... alien intel- 
ligences and lost civilizations ... faith healing and nature cure” Despite the 
many differences between these phenomena, Campbell contended they share 
a "common position as heterodox or deviant items in relation to the domi- 
nant cultural orthodoxies,"5 meaning that they are also united by a tendency 
to critique orthodoxy whilst expressing a "remarked tolerance and receptivity 
toward each other's beliefs." 6 Disregarding the validity of the latter statement 
(in fact, anyone who has spent any length of time studying esoteric, occult, 
or *New Age" communities knows they are hardly averse to critiquing each 
other), these excerpts from Campbell's foundational article exemplify the cen- 
trality of deviance to his influential concept of the cultic milieu. 

Over the past few decades, the academic study of esotericism has contin- 
ued to explore the processes through which certain thinkers, philosophical 
streams, and works are socially constructed as deviant, heterodox, or *Other" 
in relation to mainstream, Western thought. While Wouter J. Hanegraaff origi- 
nally criticized the early sociological approaches of scholars such as Tiryakian 
and Truzzi for being ahistorical,” he has explored and espoused the notion of 


11 Eg, Edward Tiryakian (ed.), On the Margins of the Visible: Sociology, the Esoteric, and the 
Occult (New York: Wiley & Sons, 1974); Marcello Truzzi, "Definition and Dimensions of 
the Occult: Towards a Sociological Perspective", Journal of Popular Culture (December 
1971): 635-646. 

12 Edward Tiryakian, “Toward the Sociology of Esoteric Culture" in On the Margins of the 
Visible: Sociology, the Esoteric, and the Occult (New York: Wiley & Sons, 1974), 263-264. 

13 Tiryakian, "Toward the Sociology of Esoteric Culture’, 268. 

14 Colin Campbell, “The Cult, the Cultic Milieu, and Secularization’, A Sociological Yearbook 
of Religion in Britain 5 (1972): 122. 

15 Campbell, “The Cult, the Cultic Milieu, and Secularization’, 122. 

16 Campbell, “The Cult, the Cultic Milieu, and Secularization’, 122. 

17 Wouter J. Hanegraaff, New Age Religion and Western Culture: Esotericism in the Mirror of 
Secular Thought (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 407-8, 422. 
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"rejected knowledge” in later works. Hanegraaff argues that the very category 
of "esotericism" is the result of a polemical process against a particular set of 
beliefs, practices, and epistemologies, which have been construed as antithet- 
ical to true religion, sound science, and Enlightenment rationality.? He terms 
this process “the grand polemical narrative,” indicating a five-phased history 
of the construction of “Western esotericism,’ beginning with the constructed 
opposition of (pagan) polytheism and monotheism and proceeding via the 
construction of heresies (through which loosely defined complexes such as 
"Gnosticism" were homogenized and stigmatized) and the construction of 
“magic” through the (re-)construction of paganism as cultural enemy in anti- 
Catholic polemics during the Reformation, and culminating in the efforts of 
Enlightenment thinkers to rid Western philosophy of "irrationalism" by exca- 
vating the "rational" kernels of truth in pagan thought from their supposedly 
“superstitious” religious and ritual trappings.!? Hanegraaff thus demonstrates 
how what is presently labelled “Western esotericism" consists of epistemolo- 
gies that have been polemically relegated to the “wastebasket of modernity" by 
first, mainly Protestant theologians, and second, by Enlightenment thinkers in 
their quest to define true religion and sound science. In so doing, Hanegraaff 
has shown how the identity construction of European mainstream culture has 
been contingent on the construction of esotericism as "the Other"; however, 
as Hanegraaff also shows, elements of belief and practice that have eventually 
been construed as "esoteric" have, historically, often been integral aspects of 
mainstream culture. 

The ambiguity of deviance as a category is also apparent when explored 
in relation to the notoriously slippery category of magic. In a broad historical 
survey ranging from antiquity to the twentieth century, Bernd-Christian Otto 
has interrogated the concept of deviance in relation to the conceptual history 
of magic, which apparently unfolded through ongoing discursive dialectics 
between a polemical "discourse of exclusion" and an identificatory "discourse 
of inclusion.7? In a later work on the textual-ritual tradition of “Western 
learned magic,’ Otto noted the ostensibly deviant character of this tradition 


18 Wouter J. Hanegraaff, “Forbidden Knowledge: Anti-Esoteric Polemics and 
Academic Research, Aries 5, no. 2 (2005): 225-254; Wouter J. Hanegraaff, "The 
Trouble with Images: Anti-Image Polemics and Western Esotericism, in Polemical 
Encounters: Esotericism and its Others, eds. Olav Hammer & Kocku von Stuckrad, 107- 
136 (Leiden: Brill, 2007); Wouter J. Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy: Rejected 
Knowledge in Western Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012). 

19  Hanegraaff “Forbidden Knowledge," 232—247. 

20 See Bernd-Christian Otto, Magie. Rezeptions und diskursgeschichtliche Analysen von der 
Antike bis zur Neuzeit (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011). 
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across large portions of its history, as signaled by the plethora of polemics, 
legal statutes, and moral panics historically directed at magic from late antiq- 
uity until today, but at the same time acknowledged the tendency of the pro- 
ponents of Western learned magic to self-identify with counter-hegemonic 
discourses, ideas, and practices. However, Otto suggests that the seemingly 
deviant character of magic is often more complicated on closer examination, 
and posits the counter-argument that the widespread polemics against magic 
may in some contexts actually be indicative of its wide appeal.?! Moreover, 
there are significant overlaps between the history of magic and the experi- 
mental method in modern science, suggesting a more complex relationship 
between magic, deviance, and normalcy.22 

In the mid-nineteenth century, the polemical construction of esotericism 
as the antithesis of Western modernity was deliberately embraced by persons 
viewing themselves as members of a sort of counter-culture, leading to the 
emergence of a self-conscious esoteric or “occult” milieu, which understood 
itself as separate from both mainstream religion and materialism. Egil Asprem, 
for example, contends that the more widespread use of the noun esotericism in 
the nineteenth-century “contained associations of a shared ‘deviance,” which 
was embraced by self-identified proponents of occultism.?? As several contribu- 
tions to this volume illustrate, many modern esotericists have favored narratives 
of dissent in the sense of claiming to maintain or restore a hidden knowledge or 
persecuted cult, or deliberately embracing transgressive symbols and magical 
practices. This indicates the importance of distinguishing between deviance as 
a second-order category on the one hand, and emic claims to deviance — which 
may function as a form of (sub)cultural capital — on the other. 

In recent decades, the academic study of esotericism has also — both implic- 
itly and explicitly — challenged earlier conceptualizations of the esoteric or 
occult as a sort of cultural underground by demonstrating the extent to which 
the esoteric and the mainstream are, in fact, intertwined in modernity. As Alex 
Owen and Corinna Treitel have shown for Britain and Germany, respectively, 
fin-de-siécle occultism was less a rejection of modernity than an articulation 
of some of its core values and tendencies, such as the preoccupation with 
studying the natural world as well as the human psyche and an optimistic 


21  Bernd-Christian Otto, “Historicising ‘Western Learned Magic’: Preliminary Remarks’, 
Aries: Journal for the Study of Western Esotericism 16 (2016): 161-240. 

22  CfLynnThorndike,AHistoryofMagicandExperimentalScience,8 vols. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1923-1958). 

23 Egil Asprem, “Esotericism,” in The SAGE Encyclopedia of the Sociology of Religion, ed. 
Adam Possamai and Anthony J. Blasi (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE, 2020), 267. 
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view of human potential intertwined with an emphasis on individual self- 
determination and will 24 At the same time, esotericism during this period 
also served as a forum for views that were labelled as deviant due to their 
challenge to the socio-political status quo, as evinced by the overlaps between 
different forms of esotericism and advocacy for alternative gender roles, rad- 
ical sexual politics, or other forms of social transformation. As several schol- 
ars have shown, a number of leading Theosophists and Spiritualists drew on 
occult ideas to advocate for women's rights, while African American intellectu- 
als embraced esoteric and New Thought ideas to argue against racial segrega- 
tion and discrimination.?? In the early twentieth century, the British occultist 
Aleister Crowley (1875-1947) promoted complete sexual freedom regardless 
of gender — arguably a deviant position (albeit not one completely unique to 
Crowley) at a time when middle-class gender and sexual norms emphasized 
feminine sexual modesty and respectability within the boundaries of repro- 
ductive, marital heterosexuality.25 

Responding to Campbell's notion of the cultic milieu, Christopher Partridge 
has proposed that “occulture” represents an “ordinary and everyday” aspect of 
Western late modernity, in which ideas and practices associated with the eso- 
teric, occult, mystical, paranormal, and conspiratorial are widely disseminated 
as seen in numerous TV series, movies, and best-selling novels.?” As a case in 
point, the art of Swedish painter Hilma af Klint — recognized as inspired by 
Spiritualism and Theosophy — drew hundreds of thousands of visitors to the 


24 Corinna Treitel, A Science for the Soul: Occultism and the Genesis of the German 
Modern (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2004); Alex Owen, A Place of 
Enchantment: British Occultism and the Culture of the Modern (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2004). 

25 Ann Braude, Radical Spirits: Spiritualism in Women's Rights in Nineteenth-Century 
America (Boston: Beacon Press, 1989); Alex Owen, The Darkened Room: Women, Power, 
and Spiritualism in Late Victorian England (London: Virago, 1989); Joy Dixon, Divine 
Feminine: Theosophy and Feminism in England (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 2001); Elizabeth Schleber Lowry, Invisible Hosts: Performing the Nineteenth-Century 
Spirit Medium’s Autobiography (Albany: SUNY Press, 2017); Stephen C. Finley, Margarita 
Simon Guillory, and Hugh R. Page, Jr. (eds.), Esotericism in African American Religious 
Experience: “There is a Mystery” (Leiden: Brill, 2014). 

26 Crowley’s relation to Victorian-Edwardian gender and sexual mores is discussed in 
Manon Hedenborg White, The Eloquent Blood: The Goddess Babalon and the Construction 
of Femininities in Western Esotericism (New York: Oxford University Press, 2020), 36-39, 
102-107. 

27 Christopher Partridge, The Re-Enchantment of the West: Alternative Spiritualities, 
Sacralisation, Popular Culture, and Occulture, 2 vols. (London: T&T Clark International, 
2004); Christopher Partridge, "Occulture is Ordinary", in Contemporary Esotericism, eds. 
Egil Asprem and Kennet Granholm, 13-133 (Sheffield; Bristol, CT: Equinox, 2014). 
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Guggenheim Museum in New York City in 2018-2019.28 Without downplaying 
the very real and painful consequences of social exclusion, stigma, and mar- 
ginalization associated with some forms of deviance, this and countless other 
examples indicate the necessity of paying attention to the importance and 
impact of esotericism at various points in time, especially, in modern times, 
regarding the role of public media in processes of its popularization, marketi- 
zation, and "exoterization." 

The study of esotericism has frequently aimed to bring attention to reli- 
gious and philosophical currents, groups, and historical persons overlooked 
by mainstream history and, consequently, with the revaluation of “Western” 
intellectual history in itself. This prompts the question whether the study of 
esotericism is, to some extent, deviant. Certainly, the early study of esotericism 
faced significant challenges with academic legitimacy, though substantial vic- 
tories have been celebrated in the past few decades. Hanegraaff has proposed 
that the increasing success of the study of Western esotericism as a respected 
academic domain will result in the normalization of “what used to be strange 
and alien.7? Conversely, recent scholarship has complicated the question of 
the relationship between esotericism and mainstream intellectual culture by 
arguing that both esoteric belief systems and the study of esotericism in itself 
have, sometimes inadvertently, replicated hegemonic discourses by centering 
on an essentialized conception of the "West" that implicitly relies on a norm 
of whiteness that marginalizes the formative involvement of non-Western 
peoples in the historical development of esotericism.?? While not primarily 
focused on deviance, the vitality of these ongoing discussions evinces the dif- 
ficulty — perhaps even futility — of seeking a conclusive answer to whether eso- 
tericism or its associated academic field are in themselves deviant. 

Both within and outside academia, worldviews, beliefs, practices, groups, 
and individuals associated with esotericism have clearly been deemed deviant. 
However, as seen above, the relationship between esotericism and mainstream 
culture is multifaceted. Far from an attempt at a comprehensive survey of the 
concept of deviance as understood within academic theory, and its relevance 


28 Anon, “Hilma af Klint: Paintings for the Future Most-Visited Exhibition in Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum’s History," https://www.guggenheim.org/press-release/hilma-af 
-klint-paintings-for-the-future-most-visited-exhibition-in-solomon-r-guggenheim-muse 
ums-history. 

29  Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy, 378. 

30 E.g., Finley, Guillory, & Page (eds.), Esotericism in African-American Religious Experience; 
Justine M. Bakker, "Hidden Presence: Race and/in the History, Construct, and Study of 
Western Esotericism", Religion 50, no. 4 (2020): 479-503; Egil Asprem and Julian Strube, 
eds., New Approaches to the Study of Esotericism (Leiden: Brill, 2021). 
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for the study of esotericism, this cursory overview has had two aims: firstly, 
to indicate the slippery nature of the concept of deviance, and secondly, to 
highlight its widely differing functions in the context of emic, insider claims as 
to the inherent (and willingly embraced) otherness of esotericism or deliber- 
ate engagements with deviance; polemical characterizations of esotericism or 
magic as deviant; or the scholarly operationalization of the analytical category 
of deviance (sensu Perrin's social constructivist approaches). Like the discus- 
sions at the 2017 biennial EsswE conference, the contributions to this volume 
do not represent a uniform position, but represent a moment in time within a 
scholarly field. As such, they include both theoretically grounded explorations 
of deviance as well as its potential, limitations, and pitfalls within the study of 
esotericism, as well as empirically focused case studies. Taken together, they 
indicate the value of cross-cultural and cross-temporal comparisons as well as 
the importance of historicity and accounting for the specific conditions under 
which accusations or claims to deviance emerge. 


3 Contributions and Structure of the Volume 


This volume is divided into three parts. Part 1is entitled “Theorizing Deviance,’ 
and comprises four chapters critically assessing the meaning of deviance for 
the study of esotericism and suggesting approaches for future research. In 
“On the Social Organization of Rejected Knowledge: A Reevaluation of the 
Sociology of the Occult,” Egil Asprem offers a long-overdue reassessment of 
the 1960s and 1970s sociology of the occult. Asprem argues that contemporary 
esotericism research has either neglected or wrongly evaluated the work of 
scholars such as Edward Tiryakian, Marcello Truzzi, James Webb, and Colin 
Campbell, resulting in a loss of useful perspectives, especially in relation to the 
continuously discussed issues of deviance and rejected knowledge. Asprem's 
chapter comprises the first in-depth assessment of the 1960s and 1970s sociol- 
ogy of the occult, and constructively indicates a possible new social history of 
rejected knowledge. In his chapter, Asprem calls for the integration of relevant 
categories in the study of rejected knowledge, such as class, education, gender, 
and race, and indicates the relevance of systematical analyses of the close rela- 
tions between so-called “mainstream culture" and the “underground,” as well 
as a focus on lines of transmission, specialization, and professionalization as 
crucial to further theorization of deviance. 

In “On the Concept of a Deviant Movement,” Olav Hammer deconstructs 
the concept of esotericism, arguing that attempts to define esotericism on 
the basis of substantive common traits, including those that see deviance and 
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rejection by a cultural mainstream as the common denominator, face intrac- 
table problems. Hammer shows that most types of "esotericism" have been 
considered deviant at some point in time by some people, but that a blan- 
ket assertion that deviance or rejection are either necessary or sufficient for 
something to be placed within the category of esotericism is problematic. For 
esotericism as deviance to have theoretical traction, Hammer argues, it would 
be more fruitful to investigate the specific ways in which adherents and critics 
of “esoteric” currents discursively treat each other. Thus, we will also be able 
to proceed beyond crude applications of the “deviance” label towards new and 
more nuanced understandings of our object of research. 

In “Disrupting Sanctified Deviance: The Benefits of Boredom,” Jay Johnston 
offers a provocative examination of deviance and its applicability within the 
study of esoteric discourses. Calling attention to affect — a hitherto under- 
explored but highly productive venue for further research on esotericism — 
Johnston highlights the processes through which certain forms of deviance 
elicit particular responses or acquire credibility as topics of study within aca- 
demia, and emphasizes the necessity of moving beyond a simplistic fascina- 
tion with esotericism as deviant. Proposing “boredom as method,” Johnston 
explores what it would mean to reject the affective call of deviance. By a meth- 
odological attitude of critical boredom, Johnston suggests, we can destabi- 
lize habitual responses to deviance, instead opening up for a conscious and 
nuanced analysis of its affective mechanisms. 

Finally, in “The Judges of Normality Are Everywhere’: Has Esotericism and 
the Ideas of H.P. Blavatsky Ever Been Normal?" Tim Rudbgg starts with the 
assumption that some individuals, groups, and ideas must be construed as 
deviant for others to be seen as normal. Focusing on normality either in the 
sense of “the norm" or in the sense of a structure used to “uphold power, iden- 
tity, and guard against potential dangers,” Rudbeg queries whether Blavatsky's 
Theosophy has ever been seen as “normal.” Rudbgg responds in the affirma- 
tive, contending that — although the nineteenth century coincided with the 
emergence of a natural-scientific paradigm with which Theosophy partially 
clashed - the pronounced exchanges between Theosophy and scholars such as 
Friedrich Max Miiller (1823-1900) evinces that the demarcation between nor- 
malcy and deviance, with respect to the position of Theosophy, has remained 
blurred well into modernity. 

Part 2 of this volume is by far the largest. Entitled “Historical Cases,” it takes 
a chronological focus, spanning antiquity through to the twentieth century. In 
“Constructions of Religious Deviance in the Greek and Roman Worlds,” Richard 
Gordon explores religious deviance in antiquity, focusing on religious qualifi- 
cation, the limits of control, and strategies of exclusion. Gordon contends that 
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disagreements about how to engage with the divine world were widespread in 
antiquity. Highlighting the complexity of polytheistic systems in the Greek and 
Roman worlds, Gordon argues that religious deviancy in the Graeco-Roman 
context should be viewed not as a fixed concept, but rather as a “dynamic ele- 
ment in the ceaseless negotiation between claims to effective knowledge” 

In “The Deviance of Toz: The Reception of Toz Graecus and Magical Works 
Attributed to Toz in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” Lauri Ockenstrôm 
explores the reception, definition, and classification of the author name Toz 
Graecus and the works attributed to the latter by the European intellectual 
elite during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Ockenstróm argues that Toz's 
works were construed as the epitome of image magic, initially in a positive 
sense, with their author regarded as an expert on images, and later as a “rep- 
resentative of diabolic idolatry" Ockenstróm traces this shift in reception to 
William of Auvergne, examining why and on what basis the latter came to 
label Toz's works as deviant. 

Martin Mulsow's “Forgotten Knowledge, Deviance and Esotericism: The 
Eternally Burning Lamps of Fortunio Liceti" uses as a case study beliefs in the 
eternally burning lamps or "light that is never extinguished" to explore the 
relationship between esotericism, deviance, and what the author terms pre- 
carious knowledge. Tracing legends about perpetually burning lamps from 
the late-sixteenth century until the nineteenth, Mulsow highlights the tension 
between the esoteric "gesture" of secrecy and concealment and the risk of 
knowledge being lost. 

In the chapter on "Strategic Deviance and Conflicting Loyalties: The 
Spiritualist Interests of Bishop Ghenadie Petrescu (1836-1918)" Ionut Daniel 
Báncilá analyzes Bishop Ghenadie's interest in Spiritualism and his friendship 
with B. P. Hasdeu and Hasdeu's daughter Julia (including posthumous con- 
tact). Báncilá argues that Ghenadie's case exemplifies what can be defined 
as the strategic handling of conflicting loyalties. In this light, his potentially 
deviant interest in Spiritualism can for example be understood as a strategic 
move to lessen the conflict between his loyalty to his friend and to his Church. 
Furthermore, Báncilá argues that the study of the various conflicting loyalties 
identified in the life of Ghenadie will contribute to a better theoretical and 
empirical understanding of deviance and non-conformity in Religious Studies, 
as these fields are often too concerned with social dynamics. In contrast, 
Ghenadie's strategic deviance can be understood as a number of conscious 
decisions in handling conflicting loyalties. 

In Jewish Kabbalah, Christian Onomatodoxy (Imyasíavie) and Theological 
Flexibility in Russia at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century" Konstantin 
Burmistrov contextualizes and analyses the assumption that Kabbalistic ideas 
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have exerted indirect influence on Russian authors through published texts. 
This is a difficult topic to handle, as Judaism is seen as fundamentally false and 
anti-Christian by Russian Orthodoxy. Despite this, Burmistrov shows, as far 
as esotericism goes, that Orthodox authors made significant deviations from 
accepted behavior, as the esoteric sphere was poorly regulated at the time. 
In contrast to normative dogma, borrowing from other religious systems was 
possible in the field of esotericism, and sometimes ideas and teachings were 
brought together which in normative religious discourse were considered 
heretical and harmful. According to Burmistrov, discussions related to esoteric 
questions about divine names and the sacred language indeed created a safe 
space of intellectual freedom in the ultra-conservative environment of Russian 
Orthodoxy. 

In “Vasily V. Nalimov — A Scientist, Philosopher and ‘Mystical Anarchist’ 
from Komi,” Birgit Menzel provides a biographical overview of Nalimov’s intel- 
lectual position on mystical anarchism and later in Soviet science during the 
1960—70s. Menzel argues that Nalimov’s scientific-philosophical work in con- 
nection with thinking, language, and consciousness provides a relevant exam- 
ple of the fusion of different types of knowledge, both accepted and marginal. 
Nalimov's work is particularly interesting in relation to deviance as it crosses 
traditional borders by explicitly combining mathematical probability theories, 
complexity theories, and chemical cybernetics with philosophy, including the 
philosophy of language and culture as well as psychology and spiritual con- 
cepts. Menzel argues Nalimov as a philosopher stands in opposition to Russian 
nationalist thinking, but at the same time also stands apart from geopoliti- 
cal trends such as the Eurasian ideologies that are currently popular. In con- 
clusion, Menzel argues, Nalimov's “deviant” life and work set him apart from 
Soviet society, but must also be seen as typical of the Soviet science system of 
the time. 

In “Hathayoga as ‘Black Magic’ in Early Theosophy and Beyond,” Keith 
E. Cantü provides a detailed historical analysis of the changes that took place 
in occultism during the nineteenth century, especially in relation to the recep- 
tion of Asian traditions. Cantü is particularly interested in why Hathayoga from 
an early point was perceived as deviant or even as "black magic" by significant 
Theosophists. This question is studied in a larger frame of colonialism, cross- 
cultural encounters, and the search for authenticity. By critically and histori- 
cally exploring the construction of the category of "black magic" in the context 
of nineteenth-century colonial encounters, Cantü shows that the encounter 
between yoga and modernity was anything but unadulterated by demonstrat- 
ing the new constructions and understandings that emerged. 
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In “Philology as an Epistemological Strategy to Claim Higher 
Knowledge: Translational Endeavors within the Theosophical Society; A Case 
Study of Annie Besant's Bhagavad-Gita,” Yves Mühlematter is particularly 
concerned with Annie Besant's move towards authority in the Theosophical 
Society. The article begins with a discussion of “deviance” as an analytical cat- 
egory and how it can be applied to the study of the Theosophical Society and 
proceeds to focus on Annie Besant's strategies in the society. Mühlematter 
argues that when Besant joined the Theosophical Society, she lacked the nec- 
essary talents that would allow her to claim a hegemonic position. However, 
by employing an educational epistemological strategy, Besant moved towards 
greater authority. It was, however, only after several challenges with transla- 
tions that a number of successful Gita-translations combined with claims of 
higher knowledge eventually landed her full authority. 

Muriel Pécastaing-Boissiére’s article “I Would Not Have Left Your Platform 
Had I Not Been Compelled’: Annie Besant's Exclusion from the National Secular 
Society (1891)" explores Annie Besant's transition to the esoteric world of the 
Theosophical Society from her secular activism. Pécastaing-Boissiére especially 
explores responses to Besant from the National Secular Society (Nss), of which 
she had been a significant part, and the London papers at the time. The chap- 
ter shows that even though Nss President George Foote saw Besant's interest 
in Theosophy as a convenient excuse to get rid of her, Besant still seems to have 
enjoyed a large degree of support within the Nss as late as 1891. Many London 
papers equally found her conversion to Theosophy sincere while others were 
more conservative and skeptical. In conclusion, however, this chapter shows 
that at least a portion of British, late-Victorian members of the Nss considered 
Theosophy compatible with their secularist views. Furthermore, this chapter 
shows that most critics actually found Besant's secular activities or her previ- 
ously avowed atheism, materialism, and advocacy of birth control to be more 
deviant than her transition to Theosophy. 

Léo Bernard's chapter "Dismissing the Occult: The Links between Esoteric 
Currents and French Homeopathic Medicine during the First Half of the 
Twentieth Century" takes the controversy stirred by Le Siécle Médical, the most 
widely read French medical periodical of the interwar period, over the article 
penned by Prof. Mauriac (1882-1963) targeting Dr. Léon Vannier's (1880-1963), 
La Doctrine de l'Homceopathie Française (1931) as a point of departure. Bernard 
argues that this controversy presents an interesting perspective from which to 
approach the wider link between esotericism and deviance, here understood 
as the transgression of medical and scientific norms. The chapter illustrates the 
wider sphere of influence of esoteric currents, as physiognomy and astrology 
managed to reach less deviant fields at this time, such as French homeopathy. 
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In connection with this, Bernard argues that although “esotericism” is often 
affixed with the label of deviance, the study of Western esotericism must look 
beyond the rejection that this labelling implies, as clearly esoteric currents 
cannot be reductively consigned to deviance alone. 

Michele Olzi's chapter "The Devil's Popess: The French Reception of Maria 
de Naglowska (1883-1936) in the Early 1930s" emphasizes that the popularity of 
the Russian-born occultist and writer Maria de Naglowska was largely rooted 
in her teachings on the advent of the sex era, and her self-identified status as 
priestess of a Satanic temple. Olzi highlights how Naglowska did not construct 
her persona as the "Devil's Popess" in isolation; instead, the brand of deviance 
associated with her public image was linked to particular understandings of 
women and sexuality in contemporary literature and media as well as the 
occult and avant-garde milieus of 1930s Paris. In her own biography and textual 
production, Olzi argues, Naglowska construed a new spiritual role for women, 
which contrasted with societal gender norms at the time. 

Kurosh Amoui's "Confessions of a Persian Opium Smoker: Sadegh Hedayat, 
Esotericism, and The Blind Owl’ takes as its starting point the 1937 novella The 
Blind Owl, written by the influential and controversial Iranian author Sadegh 
Hedayat (1903-1951). Hedayat's works were censored after the 1979 revolution, 
and the novella has been deemed deviant by religious conservatives in Iran. 
Amoui calls attention to Hedayat's relationship with esotericism, which has 
largely been overlooked in previous research. In his chapter, Amoui proposes 
that one may speak of “two Hedayats": a secular anthropologist or folklorist 
who has conducted research on *magic" and "superstitious beliefs," and a writer 
who has utilized and drawn on such esoteric motifs in his fiction. Amoui reads 
The Blind Owl as an opium-fueled exploration of the “shadow” or “double” 
(which Hedayat associates with the Islamic concept of jinn and the Persian/ 
Zoroastrian div). 

Finally, Fabio Mendia explores the multiple personalities inhabited by the 
Portuguese poet Fernando Pessoa (1888-1935). Over the course of his life, 
Pessoa constructed numerous alternative personalities as extensions of him- 
self, complete with separate biographies, careers, and star charts, which repeat- 
edly dialogued with each other privately and in the press. Indicating Pessoa's 
known interest in Western esotericism, Mendia in “Fernando Pessoa's Multiple 
Esoteric Deviances" argues that the poet's thought varied greatly between the 
works of his various *heteronyms" — which, variously, incorporated aspects of 
alchemy, Freemasonry, Rosicrucianism, mysticism, and Greek paganism — and 
thus that Pessoa himself deviated from Western “mainstream” culture in multi- 
ple ways. In conclusion, Mendia proposes a parallel between the ways in which 
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Pessoa stitched together differing systems of thought with the present-day eso- 
teric or “New Age” milieu of Brazil. 

The third and final part of this volume comprises an afterword: a personal 
essay by Joscelyn Godwin entitled “Rejected Knowledge as a Liberal Art,” which 
in a thought-provoking way rounds off the discussion of deviance. Godwin 
recalls his own experience through several decades of teaching and construct- 
ing courses on "rejected knowledge" in academia. By sharing his personal 
experiences, Godwin enlightens the reader on how to approach this topic. The 
book is wrapped up with some concluding thoughts from the editors, indicat- 
ing what future scholars may take away from the conceptual and case-focused 
discussions collected in the volume. By bringing together this wide range of 
explorations of the nexus of esotericism and deviance, we hope that this vol- 
ume will clearly demonstrate the complex and situated nature of this relation- 
ship, as well as its potential for continuous study and discussion. 
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PART 1 


Theorizing Deviance 


CHAPTER 1 


On the Social Organization of Rejected Knowledge 
Reassessing the Sociology of the Occult 


Egil Asprem 


If we come to perceive the occult revival of today not as an ephem- 
eral fad of mass society but as an integral component in the for- 
mation of a new cultural matrix, more likely international than 
national in scope, if we see it, in brief, as an important vehicle in the 
restructuring of collective representations of social reality, we will 
see (with or without the third eye) the Age of Aquarius as a major 
sociological happening.! 


1 Introduction: Rejected Knowledge, Rejected Theory 


Specialists have recently paid attention to how “esotericism” as a historio- 
graphical category emerged as a by-product of polemical encounters in early- 
modern European intellectual history. Wouter J. Hanegraaff has provided us 
with the standard story: The basis of the category consists of anything that 
Protestant polemicists saw as "pagan superstitions" within the Christian 
fold, particularly those currents of philosophy and theology associated with 
ancient wisdom narratives looking favorably at Zarathustra, Hermes, or 
Plato. Enlightenment authors largely adopted the Protestant narrative, and 
expanded it to include new emerging superstitions deemed to conflict with 
rational thought. Eventually, these exclusionary practices gave rise to a whole 
genre of “compendia of folly,’ in which early Christian heresies were conflated 


1 Edward Tiryakian, "Toward the Sociology of Esoteric Culture,” American Journal of Sociology 
78, no. 3 (1972), 510. 

2 Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy: Rejected Knowledge in Western Culture (Cambri- 
dge: Cambridge University Press, 2012). 
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with “magic,” “divination,” and “demonology,’ the “occult sciences,” “talismans,” 
“fairies,” and all manner of other “related subjects.” 

The notion that esotericism is a form of rejected knowledge is, however, not 
new. It has roots in historical and sociological scholarship of the early 1970s that 
tried to understand the forms of popular spirituality that spread with the coun- 
terculture of the post-war era. In 1971, the Scottish historian James Webb wrote 
that “the dichotomy of Underground and Establishment is one of the most 
important concepts to have emerged from recent social changes,” expressing 
amazement that “no historian has so far extended the terminology of the self- 
proclaimed Underground back in time to discover whether a historical conti- 
nuity exists. The nineteenth-century occult, Webb argued, was characterized 
precisely by an underground of “rejected knowledge” — that is, by “knowledge 
which is actively rejected by an Establishment culture, or knowledge which vol- 
untarily exiles itself from the courts of favor because of its recognized incompat- 
ibility with the prevailing wisdom.” 

Parallel to Webb’s historical studies, sociologists like Edward Tiryakian,® 
Marcello Truzzi,? and Colin Campbell? also linked their understanding of “the 
occult,” “esoteric,” or "cultic" to the notion of a culturally deviant “underground” 
of rejected knowledge, contrasted with the “establishment” and/or the *main- 
stream." They were soon joined by sociologists of science, who studied the con- 
struction of rejected knowledge in the context of scientific disciplines? often 


3 All these are examples from J. S. Forsyth, Demonologia; or Natural Knowledge Revealed; 
Being an Exposé of Ancient and Modern Superstitions, Credulity, Fanaticism, Enthusiasm, & 
Imposture (1827). See discussion in Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy, 232—234. 

4 James Webb, The Occult Underground (London: Open Court Publishing, 1974 [1st ed. 1971]), 2. 

5 Webb, Occult Underground, 191; my emphases. 

6 Tiryakian, "Toward the Sociology of Esoteric Culture, 491-512; Tiryakian, "Preliminary 
Considerations,” in On the Margin of the Visible: Sociology, the Esoteric, and the Occult, ed. 
Edward Tiryakian (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1974), 1-18. 

7 Marcello Truzzi, “Definition and Dimensions of the Occult: Towards a Sociological 
Perspective," Journal of Popular Culture (December 1971): 635-646; Marcello Truzzi, "The 
Occult Revival as Popular Culture: Some Random Observations on the Old and the Nouveau 
Witch,” The Sociological Quarterly 13, no. 1 (1972): 16-36. 

8 Colin Campbell, "The Cult, the Cultic Milieu, and Secularisation," A Sociological Yearbook of 
Religion in Britain 5 (1972): 19-136; Campbell, "The Secret Religion of the Educated Classes,” 
Sociological Analysis 39, no. 2 (1978): 146156. 

9 Roy Wallis (ed.), On the Margins of Science: The Social Construction of Rejected Knowledge 
(Keele: University of Keele, 1979). 
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focusing on esoteric topics such as astrology? mesmerism,” Spiritualism,” 
parapsychology, and ufology.!+ 

Historians of esotericism sometimes acknowledge that this literature 
exists? but extended discussions are rare and usually dismissive.!6 Indeed, 
the received view holds that the so-called “sociology of the occult” was reduc- 
tionist, anti-esoteric, and ahistorical, dismissing its subject matter as an irra- 
tional and ultimately insignificant phenomenon. This 1970s research program 
did suffer from obvious flaws, not least in its definitions and shallow historical 
grounding. Yet, the present article aims to demonstrate that the received view 
of the sociology of the occult is wrong, and that we can still learn from it. More 
than setting the record straight on a neglected current in the research history, 
my main objective is to show that a constructive rereading of the literature has 
alot to contribute to current developments in the study of esotericism. There 
is a tendency in the field to leave central concepts such as “rejected knowledge" 
undertheorized, with the result that what seems like sound explanations and 
clear definitions are not so precise on closer inspection.” Since the sociology 


10 Peter W. G. Wright, “A Study in the Legitimisation of Knowledge: The ‘Success’ of Medicine 
and the 'Failure' of Astrology," in On the Margins of Science: The Social Construction of 
Rejected Knowledge, ed. Roy Wallis (Keele: University of Keele, 1979), 85-101. 

11 Terry M. Passinen, "Professional Deviants and the History of Medicine: Medical 
Mesmerists in Victorian Britain,' in On the Margins of Science: The Social Construction of 
Rejected Knowledge, ed. Roy Wallis (Keele: University of Keele, 1979), 103-120. 

12 Jon Palfreman, *Between Scepticism and Credulity: A Study of Victorian Scientific 
Attitudes to Modern Spiritualism,” in On the Margins of Science: The Social Construction of 
Rejected Knowledge, ed. Roy Wallis (Keele: University of Keele, 1979), 201-236. 

13 Paul D. Allison, “Experimental Parapsychology as a Rejected Science,” in On the Margins 
of Science: The Social Construction of Rejected Knowledge, ed. Roy Wallis (Keele: University 
of Keele, 1979), 271-291. See also James McClenon, Deviant Science: The Case of 
Parapsychology (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1984). 

14 Joseph A. Blake, “Ufology: The Intellectual Development and Social Context of the Study 
of Unidentified Flying Objects,’ in On the Margins of Science: The Social Construction of 
Rejected Knowledge, ed. Roy Wallis (Keele: University of Keele, 1979), 315-337. 

15 E.g., Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy, 221, 354; Hanegraaff, Western Esotericism: A 
Guide for the Perplexed (London: Bloomsbury, 2013), 9. 

16 Eg. Hanegraaff, New Age Religion, 406, 422; Hanegraaff, “On the Construction of Esoteric 
Traditions,” in Western Esotericism and the Science of Religion, eds. Wouter J. Hanegraaff 
and Antoine Faivre (Peeters: Gnostica, 1998), 40-42; Granholm, “Sociology and the Occult,” 
in Christopher Partridge (ed.), The Occult World (Milton Park & New York: Routledge, 
2015), 720—731. 

17 Asprem, “Rejected Knowledge Reconsidered: Some Methodological Notes on Esotericism 
and Marginality" in New Approaches to the Study of Esotericism, eds. Egil Asprem and 
Julian Strube (Leiden: Brill, 2020); see also Olav Hammer, "Deconstructing "Western 
Esotericism’: On Wouter Hanegraaff's Esotericism and the Academy,’ Religion 43, no. 2 
(2013): 241-251. 
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of the occult dealt with many of the same problems as scholars face today, my 
approach is to mine the earlier literature for useful theoretical resources and 
integrate them with existing frameworks and objectives. 

I will begin by reassessing the sociology of the occult in light of the criticisms 
that have typically been marshaled against it ("The Case Against the Sociology 
of the Occult"). A closer reading finds much of it to miss the mark, and I will 
therefore replace the received view with a new summary of the literature's 
most salient aspects. In the following section (“Mining the Literature") I will 
extract theoretical resources from the literature that are particularly useful for 
present challenges. I recognize four such challenges, concerning the historic- 
ity, substance, social significance, and social organization of rejected knowl- 
edge. Finally, I conclude (section 4) with a discussion of how these resources 
may help us refine our view of the social dimensions of rejected knowledge. 
Important challenges to the suggested models will be considered, before end- 
ing on a constructive note by suggesting a diachronic, sociologically informed 
historical research program focused on the shifting transactional networks of 
"underground" milieus. 


2 The Case against the Sociology of the Occult: Reductionism, Anti- 
esotericism, and the Preclusion of Historicity 


Hanegraaff has penned the sharpest case against the sociology of the occult 
in a series of publications in the 1990s.!? This critique has since been repeated 
by other scholars, the present author included? usually with reference to 
Hanegraaff rather than to the sociological literature itself. The critique focuses 
on two key authors, Edward Tiryakian and Marcello Truzzi, and raises three 
major criticisms: that the sociology of the occult is reductionist, driven by an 
anti-esoteric agenda, and that it precludes historical research. Of these, I con- 
sider the third critique to be the most relevant and also the most damaging if 
taken to be true. I will therefore give priority to demonstrating that the sociol- 
ogy of the occult is not only compatible with historical research, but invites it. 


18 It began in the much-cited 1995 article, Hanegraaff, "Empirical Method in the Study of 
Esotericism, Method and Theory in the Study of Religion 7, no. 2 (1995): 99-129; followed 
up in Hanegraaff, “On the Construction." 

19 Egil Asprem and Kennet Granholm, “Introduction,” in Contemporary Esotericism, eds. 
Asprem and Granholm (Sheffield: Equinox Publishing Ltd., 2013), 4-5. 
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24 Reductionism and Anti-esotericism 
In an influential article that intervened in the religionism debate of the 1980s/ 
19908, Hanegraaff characterized the sociology of the occult as “the most 
important example of reductionism in the study of esotericism.’”° Seeing that 
"reductionism" in this context means little more than a willingness to adopt 
explanatory theories in order to account for religious or esoteric phenomena 
in material, human, or social terms;?! as opposed to accepting these phenom- 
ena on their own terms (religionism) or ceding all such explanatory ambition 
for the sake of staying as metaphysically neutral as possible (what Hanegraaff 
calls *empiricism"),?? the reductionism charge is also the least controversial of 
the three. The question is not whether or not “reductionism” in this explan- 
atory, hypothesis-driven sense characterizes the sociology of the occult (it 
clearly does), but whether or not one accepts this as a problem in the first 
place. The sociologists did not, and neither do I.2 

The reductionism charge has, however, also been connected to the claim 
that the sociologists’ motivations were anti-esoteric.?^ Allegedly, the scholars 
sought not only to explain the occult in material terms; their objective in doing 
so was to delegitimize it. It is possible to create this impression by focusing 
solely on Marcello Truzzi, who was also a founding member of the American 
skeptics' organization, the Committee for the Scientific Investigations of 
Claims of the Paranormal (csIcoP) in 1976. That observation may, however, 
give the wrong impression: in fact, Truzzi quickly disaffiliated from csicor 
due to what he considered its unscientific and dogmatic approach, and 
instead founded a new journal, the Zetetic Scholar, in 1978. In a direct reaction 
to CSICOP, Truzzi's journal aimed to "create a continuing dialogue between 
proponents and critics of claims of the paranormal,’ and proclaimed itself to 
be "interested not only in adjudication of the claims but with the sociology 
and psychology of the disputes themselves" — that is, in the academic study 
of how “the occult" is handled in society, particularly as a topos of polemics.?5 
The Zetetic Scholar is, in fact, of some interest to scholars of esotericism; the 


20  Hanegraaff, “Empirical Method,” ug. 

21 See Robert Segal, “In Defense of Reductionism,’ Journal of the American Academy of 
Religion 51, no. 1 (1983), 97-124. 

22  Hanegraaff, "Empirical Method,’ 102. 

23 For my views on explanation in the study of religion, see Egil Asprem and Ann Taves, 
"Explanation and the Study of Religion, in Method Today: Beyond Description and 
Hermeneutics in Religious Studies Scholarship, ed. Brad Stoddard (London: Equinox, 2018), 
1333157. 

24 E.g., Hanegraaff, "On the Construction,” 40-42. 

25 Truzzi, "Editorial," Zetetic Scholar 1, no. 1 (1978): 2. 
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first issue carried reviews of Webb's Occult Underground (by the mathemati- 
cian and skeptic Martin Gardener) and R. Laurence Moore's In Search of White 
Crows (by Truzzi), as well as a short review by the pioneering Scientology 
scholar, Roy Wallis, which can be considered part of the early scholarly rebukes 
against the anti-cult movement's “brainwashing” claims (in this case focused 
on Ronald Enroth, Youth Brainwashing and the Extremist Cults). It was also in 
an editorial to this journal that Truzzi, in 1987, proposed the term “pseudo- 
skepticism" for those debunkers who meet all claims to the paranormal with 
denial rather than with scientific doubt.?9 Even in his skeptical activity, Truzzi 
was motivated not by an anti-esoteric agenda, but by a genuine concern for a 
properly scientific, empirical, and agnostic (in the original Huxleyan sense) 
attitude toward all claims to knowledge. 


2.2 Deviance, Historicity, and Social Significance 

The central complaint, however, concerns the fact that theorists like Truzzi 
and Tiryakian conceived of the occult in terms of intellectual and religious 
deviance, and that this focus not only betrayed an underlying anti-esotericism 
(i.e., that the occult is by necessity in conflict with sound opinion), but also an 
ahistorical point of departure that can only lead to anachronisms and distor- 
tions if applied to historical research. 

Inow believe that this received view is wrong. A close reading of the sources 
makes the charge of an incompatibility with historical approaches difficult 
to maintain. To begin with, “deviance” plays different roles in the theoretical 
models of the key authors. Truzzi, for example, prefers to speak about “anoma- 
lous" rather than “deviant” claims, and casts them as a multi-faceted analytical 
construct for looking at how different knowledge claims relate to each other 
and to social factors, and how such relationships shift over time as well as 
between different social groups.?7 Truzzi's view does not preclude historical 
approaches, but rather invites them: historicization is how one traces the con- 
struction of deviance. Something similar can be said for Tiryakian. While he 
too is concerned with the deviant status of the esoteric, he does not define the 
category that way. Instead, he defines “esoteric culture" in positive terms, and 
explains its deviant status as a secondary trait resulting from historically con- 
tingent processes that have pushed certain types of knowledge “underground” 

The explicit agenda of the sociology of the occult as Tiryakian conceived of 
it was to study the role that esotericism has played in major cultural changes 


26 See Truzzi, "Editorial," Zetetic Scholar 12 & 13 (1987): 3-4. 
27 See Truzzi, "Definition and Dimensions,” 637. 
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in Western history. As he put it in the introduction to On the Margins of the 
Visible (1974), the major collective achievement that this short-lived research 
tradition produced: 


A comprehensive investigation of the esoteric tradition, that seemingly 
archaic side of Western culture, can, we believe, shed much light on 
major sources of ideational change in the structure of Western society, 
changes at the core of collective representations of physical and social 
reality.28 


The received view holds that sociologists like Tiryakian saw nothing but a 
"futile reaction" in the youth movement's embrace of the occult.?? To the con- 
trary, Tiryakian's theory attempted to integrate "the occult" as an active ele- 
ment in sociocultural change. "The occult revival" of the 1960s and 1970s was 
cast as a socially significant phenomenon, capable of shaping people's values 
and preferences, and thereby transforming the dominant culture.?? Moreover, 
the current revival was only one of a number of similar historical events. It is 
worth quoting Tiryakian at some length to see just how enthusiastic he was 
about this historically recurring transformative potential of the esoteric: 


Perhaps now is the period when we shall witness a new cultural paradigm 
replacing the one that may have spent its creative energy. And perhaps 
it is the esoteric tradition that will again come to the fore of the visible 
and act as a new booster. If the “right path" of the esoteric tradition is 
followed, it may be possible for the new cultural paradigm to realize a 
synthesis of science and religion, since the esoteric tradition has chan- 
nels to both. Without it, the “Weberian dilemma" will become even more 
accentuated, the dilemma of the “iron cage" of modern, depersonalized 
society: mechanized petrification or blind following of false prophets.?! 


Tiryakian comes across not so much as an anti-esotericist as yet another coun- 
tercultural intellectual who, starting from a Weberian critique of modernity, 
calls for “re-enchantment” through a merger of science and religion.?? While 


28 Tiryakian, "Preliminary Considerations,’ 2. 

29 See e.g., Hanegraaff, Western Esotericism, 9. 

30 For a review of the sociological work on “the occult revival" of the period 1968-1972, see 
Tiryakian, “Toward the Sociology,” 492-496. 

31 Tiryakian, “Preliminary Considerations,” 12. 

32 Cf. Egil Asprem, The Problem of Disenchantment: Scientific Naturalism and Esoteric 
Discourse, 1900-1939 (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 54-67. Tiryakian corresponded with some 
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I am not suggesting that we should now sort Tiryakian with figures like Alan 
Watts, Fritjof Capra, or Morris Berman, his theory does imply the socially 
transformative power of esoteric knowledge. 


2.3 What the Sociology of the Occult Was Really about: Five Tenets 

The above discussion suffices to show that the received view does not accu- 
rately portray the sociology of the occult's research program. What, then, were 
its basic objectives? Drawing on a broader literature that includes a range of 
authors beyond Truzzi and Tiryakian, such as Andrew M. Greeley??? Martin 
Marty,?^ Claude Fischler?* and Colin Campbell?6 I suggest that we can iden- 
tify five broadly shared tenets: 


1) The Establishment/Underground distinction. The distinction itself is 
a social universal (exists in all large societies); "the occult," in so far 
as it represents knowledge rejected by establishment institutions, is 
today part of the socio-culturally deviant underground. 

2) Rejection of the deprivation thesis. A consistent empirical finding of 
the sociology of the occult was that involvement in the occult is pri- 
marily associated with the educated middle class. Practitioners typi- 
cally live in cities, are white-collar workers, and/or college students.?? 
A key objective of the program was to explain why, and explore the 
long-term consequences for the development of religion in the West. 

3) The occult is socially significant. Occult systems of belief and prac- 
tice may be socioculturally deviant (i.e. belong to an underground), 
but they are nevertheless capable of shaping the values and social 


of the intellectual icons of the 1960s counterculture, including Joseph Campbell — as 
can be seen from his papers preserved at Duke University. For an overview see Edward 
A. Tiryakian, "Edward A. Tiryakian Papers," Special Collections Library, Pennsylvania State 
University,https:/ /www.libraries.psu.edu/findingaids/6521.htm. Accessed 15 August 2020. 

33 Andrew M. Greeley, "Implications for the Sociology of Religion of Occult Behavior in the 
Youth Culture," Youth and Society 2 (1970): 131340. 

34 Martin Marty, "The Occult Establishment,” Social Research 37 (1970): 212-230. 

35 Claude Fischler, “Astrology and French Society” in On the Margin of the Visible, ed. 
Tiryakian (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1974), 281-293. 

36 Colin Campbell, "The Cult"; Campbell, "The Secret Religion" My inclusion of Campbell 
may appear surprising; see, however, the argument in section 3 below. 

37 See especially Philippe Defrance, Claude Fischler, Edgar Morin, and Lena Petrossian, 
Retour des astrologues: Un enquete diagnostic (Paris: Club De l'Obs, 1971); Claude Fischler, 
"Astrology and French Society,’ in On the Margin of the Visible, ed. Tiryakian (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1974); Marty, "The Occult Establishment"; see also Campbell, "The Secret 
Religion." 
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actions of those who embrace them. Theorizing the occult's social 
effects was therefore a key objective of the sociology of the occult.58 

4) The mid-twentieth-century “occult revival" is not a unique event. The 
visibility and impact of ideas circulating in the underground tends, 
from time to time through history, to reappear "from the margins of 
the visible." Theorizing these episodes was a major theoretical objec- 
tive, making historical research a necessity. 

5) The Underground plays a crucial role in cultural innovation. The dom- 
inant explanation for the observation in point four was that the 
occult's long-term historical function is as an agent of cultural change 
and renewal, especially in times of crisis/anomie.?9 


These five points constitute major assumptions, heuristics, and hypotheses of 
the sociology of the occult. In addition, individual authors emphasize a range 
of more specific questions, such as the relation between deviance and con- 
tent, what draws people toward the occult, what organizational forms arise 
around occult claims, how claims are legitimated vis-à-vis the Establishment, 
and the internal, social differentiation of the underground itself and the hier- 
archies and prestige systems that come into play. We should also note the vari- 
ety of opinion on how these questions are to be answered. When it comes to 
organizational forms and distribution, for example, Tiryakian emphasized a 
tendency towards secrecy and elitism whereas Truzzi and Marty, while not 
denying the elitist, underground basis of the occult, focused primarily on its 
mass appeal and rapprochement with popular culture. Moreover, Truzzi and 
Marty both suggested that the mass appeal of the occult can be explained by 
trivial factors, such as its entertainment value or its perceived instrumental 
utility, while Greeley, Staude, and Tiryakian all emphasized a deeper attraction 
in the occult's opposition against “what is perceived as 'Establishment' men- 
tality,” including “the oppressive ‘technocracy,” socio-economic “alienation,” 


38 Some of Truzzi’s work (i.e., “The Occult Revival as Popular Culture”) is an exception to this 
point, as he has argued for what might be called a “dilution thesis”: The massive popular 
appeal of “the occult” does not represent a surge in serious concern with “occult phenom- 
ena" (i.e., such that one would fear being haunted by demons, targeted by witchcraft, or 
doomed by an omen in the stars) but rather a sign of disenchantment through the trivi- 
alization of the occult as innocent entertainment. If people sincerely believed in demons 
and ghosts, Truzzi argued, they would not actively seek them out. It should be noted that 
this focus on trivialization was toned down considerably in his more systematic theoreti- 
cal article on “Definitions and Dimensions” of the occult, first published in 1971. 

39  Eg.Tiryakian, "Toward the Sociology," 510; Campbell, “The Cult.” 
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and the “depersonalization of the industrial order? Behind these claims 
lie a difference in theoretical orientations, with Tiryakian representing a 
structural-functionalist camp that explains the persistence and significance of 
the esoteric underground in terms of the functions it performs for a culture’s 
ability to renew itself, and Truzzi representing a constructionist, sociology of 
knowledge-oriented camp, interested in how knowledge claims are embedded 
in power and competition for prestige and legitimacy, especially on the actor 
level. Both camps have something to offer our theorizing of rejected knowl- 
edge today. 


3 Mining the Literature: a Reassessment of Theoretical Resources 


When read constructively, the sociology of the occult can help develop our 
current notion of esotericism as rejected knowledge in four areas that have 
already been flagged as problematic:*! (1) the historicity of rejected knowledge; 
(11) the substantial features of esotericism so explained; (111) the social signif- 
icance of rejected knowledge; and (1v) its social organization. I will address 
the first two points together, focusing on Truzzi's notion of *anomalies." Point 
III will be addressed by looking closer at the theoretical underpinnings of 
Tiryakian's arguments in the structural-functionalist social theory of Talcott 
Parsons. Finally, point 1v is best assessed by linking the "classic" sociologists 
of the occult with Campbell's more favorably received “cultic milieu" model. 


34 (1-11) The Historicity and Substantial Features of the Occult 

Truzzi’s focus on anomalies has been construed as precluding historical 
research, but this has only been possible by overlooking a very central aspect 
of his approach: the analysis of labeling practices. From the very outset, Truzzi 
wrote, researchers must ask “who is labelling the beliefs as occult, where the 
labelling is being done (the social context), and at what time the designation 
is made (the historical period).’42 These questions can be asked irrespective 
of how the occult is defined. Indeed, the best way to read Truzzi's article is as 


40 Tiryakian, "Toward the Sociology,” 493-494. 

41 For these challenges, see especially Marco Pasi, “The Problems of Rejected 
Knowledge: Thoughts on Wouter Hanegraaff’s Esotericism and the Academy,’ Religion 
43, no. 2 (2013): 201-212; Michael Stausberg, “What Is It All About? Some Reflections on 
Wouter Hanegraaff's Esotericism and the Academy," Religion 43, no. 2 (2013): 219-230; Olav 
Hammer, "Deconstructing." 

42 Truzzi, "Definition and Dimensions,” 637, emphases added. 
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the outlines of a research program for how to study “the occult" rather than 
a statement of “what it is”; that is to say, his article is more important for the 
questions it asks than the definitions it tentatively offers. In fact, Truzzi dis- 
missed the possibility of coming up with a satisfactory definition, and instead 
suggested five dimensions of "the occult" that scholars ought to question and 
investigate empirically. Namely: 


1) Thesubstance of occult belief: What is alleged to be known? 

2) The source of claims to and about the occult: Who claims to know it, 
and who labels it as “occult,” for what reasons?43 

3) The authority of occult claims: How does the claimant justify 
their claim? 

4) The source of occult knowledge: Where, and under what conditions, 
do they learn the knowledge — and is the belief maintained over time? 

5) The functions of the occult: what use does occult knowledge have in 
believers’ lives? 


While I think one cannot do all of these things without letting go of “the occult” 
as an analytical concept,^^ this remains an excellent list of problem areas that 
apply equally to the study of esotericism in its current incarnation. Today, the 
rejected knowledge thesis primarily asks questions one and two: what sorts 
of knowledge are being rejected as “heterodox,” “pagan,” or “irrational,” and 
who is doing the rejection? In extension, many scholars have been interested 
in the third question: how claims are legitimated and authority constructed.45 
The questions of where and how people learn occult knowledge, and what this 
knowledge may mean to them, have however gone largely unexplored, despite 
the fact that they are crucial to understanding how socialization works within 
self-identified occultism.^ I will return to this question in a later section. 


43 These two levels at which the question “who” can be asked — namely, who claims the 
occult knowledge, and who claims the knowledge is occult? — are both discussed in 
Truzzi's article, but conflated in his list of dimensions. 

44 Instead, it seems appropriate to "reverse-engineer" the concept. See Asprem, “Reverse- 
Engineering 'Esotericism': How to Prepare a Complex Cultural Concept for the Cognitive 
Science of Religion," Religion 46, no. 2 (2016), 158-185. 

45 The best example of this approach is Olav Hammer, Claiming Knowledge: Strategies of 
Epistemology from Theosophy to the New Age (Leiden: Brill, 2001). 

46 The most notable exceptions to date are found in the research on esoteric popular cul- 
ture as a socializing force. Researchers of modern Satanism have developed this point; 
see for example Asbjern Dyrendal, “Devilish Consumption: Popular Culture in Satanic 
Socialization,” Numen 55 (2008): 68-98. See also Partridge's argument about occulture; 
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The issue that most concerned Truzzi was, however, the relationship 
between the rejected status and the substantial content of rejected knowledge. 
Esotericism researchers are struggling with the same problem. The current 
answer on offer is that intellectual establishments did not reject knowledge 
arbitrarily, but rather deployed specific heresiological criteria concerning the 
eternity of the world and salvation without divine grace. This has provided 
some coherence of content in the domain of esoteric rejected knowledge, 
converging around a notion of “philosophical paganism."#? This approach is 
strictly historicist, in that it looks for a particular historical cause for a particu- 
lar historical outcome. Truzzi's approach differs, in that it asks a theoretically 
deeper question: are there socio-cognitive aspects that make certain kinds of 
knowledge more likely to be understood as "occult" overall? 

This is where the anomalous comes into play.^9? Truzzi holds that anoma- 
lousness is a necessary but not a sufficient criterion for something to be labeled 
“occult,” by any social actor, and stresses that the anomaly is a relative con- 
cept. Truzzi makes three sets of distinctions in order to map out a whole range 
of different conditions under which various sorts of knowledge claims can be 
classified as anomalous by some observers but not others: general vs. theoret- 
ical anomalies; object anomalies vs. process anomalies; and isolated vs. inte- 
grated anomalies. 

The first distinction is the most crucial, because it pinpoints the different 
degrees of culture-specific and specialist learning required. A "general anom- 
aly is one which most people within a given culture would, under most circum- 
stances, consider a strange or incredible event, e.g., an object vanishing into or 


e.g. Partridge, "Occulture is Ordinary,’ in Contemporary Esotericism, eds. Egil Asprem and 
Kennet Granholm (London: Routledge, 2014), 113-133. 

47 See also Asprem, The Problem of Disenchantment, 423—424. 

48 Criticism against Truzzi's concept of the anomalous has in my view tended not to hit 
the mark. For example, Robert Galbreath (“Explaining Modern Occultism in The 
Occult in America: New Historical Perspectives, ed. Howard Kerr and Charles L. Crow 
[Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1983], 15) criticized it for not being "satisfactory as 
a general definition" of the occult for its failure to "specify both the criteria for inclu- 
sion in the occult and the characteristics of its modernity” This overlooks the fact that 
Truzzi is not defining the occult as “anomalies,” but merely suggesting that phenomena 
perceived under certain specified conditions as *anomalous" also tend to be labelled (by 
practitioners as well as outsiders) as “occult” in specified situations. Ironically, Galbreath 
himself provides a definition stating that “occult matters thus characterized are also 
anomalous (although not all anomalies are occult); that is, they are widely regarded, 
often by critics and adherents alike, as not fitting into, and perhaps also directly critical 
of, the prevailing interpretations of science, historical scholarship, and (common sense" 
(Galbreath, “Explaining,” 19), a statement that all but echoes Truzzi ten years earlier. 
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appearing from nowhere," while a theoretical anomaly “appears unusual only 
to one with special knowledge or training.’*® The distinction is crucial because it 
highlights the different degrees to which anomalies rely on systems of exper- 
tise. "General anomalies" include phenomena that violate near-universal 
expectations that are grounded in humanity's evolved perceptual and cogni- 
tive apparatus; it anticipates the notion of "counterintuitiveness" studied by 
the cognitive science of religion, e.g. solid objects that pass through each other, 
non-biological objects that move on their own accord, or persons that are 
invisible. But the general type also includes phenomena that break with cul- 
tural expectations that are so widely shared that they become unquestioned 
assumptions. Many ethical and social codes work like this: thus, not wanting to 
marry, wanting to marry someone of the same sex, or wanting to change one's 
sex, have all been “anomalous” social phenomena in most Western societies 
until quite recently.59 

While general anomalies do not require any specialist knowledge to be per- 
ceived as anomalous within a given culture, theoretical anomalies can only be 
perceived from the vantage point of some expert system.5l Thus, homeopathy 
will seem anomalous to a medical doctor (it violates basic scientific knowl- 
edge), but not necessarily to the general population, which sees both as health 
professionals who flash degrees, use technical terms, and prescribe treatments 
claimed to work. Conversely, a physical phenomenon that appears anomalous 
to the general public, say, the appearance of a second sun on the horizon, may 
be fascinating, but not anomalous, to a physicist knowledgeable about optics. 
Following this logic, we can also see how motivations for labeling some phe- 
nomenon "occult" may also differ for various groups: The GP might dismiss 
homeopathy as “occult” in the derogatory sense while homeopaths and their 
clients insist it is merely an “alternative” medical practice that deserves main- 
stream acceptance. People in the contemporary conspirituality scene might 
take a “double sun” observation as truly anomalous and “therefore” evidence 
of the occult knowledge that the planet Nibiru is on a collision course with 


49 Truzzi, “Definition and Dimensions,” 638; my italics. 

50 In the cognitive science of religion's terminology, these would be considered counter- 
schematic rather than counter-intuitive phenomena — that is, violating learned cultural 
models rather than biologically based intuitions. 

51 The notion of expertise has received much attention in the sociology of scientific 
knowledge over the past decade, as part of the so-called "third wave" in science and 
technology studies. See, e.g., Harry Collins and Robert Evans (eds.), Rethinking Expertise 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2007); Harry Collins, Are We All Scientific Experts 
Now? (Hoboken, NJ: Wiley, 2014). 
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Earth — whereas scientists will dismiss its occult nature by explaining the phe- 
nomenon as nothing but an atmospheric illusion.52 

Truzzi further subdivides anomalies into objects vs. processes, and isolated 
vs. integrated anomalies. The object-process distinction is between "some 
thing or event which is somehow a deviation from the usual order of things" — 
such as abominable snowmen, UFOs, or a levitating fakir — and “quite ordinary 
things in some extraordinary conjunction,” typically involving “the inference 
of some strange causalities.’>? Examples of the latter might include notions of 
astrological influence, synchronicities, or conspiracy theories in which a large 
chain of mundane events are seen as pointing to some unusual agency. Finally, 
the isolated-integrated distinction concerns whether a claim about an anoma- 
lous process or object occurs in isolation or in conjunction with other anomaly 
claims. On the social level, this lets us distinguish between people who are 
interested only in some specific anomaly — say, UFOs — and those who inhabit 
a worldview of anomalies, where UFOs are integrated with a belief in extrater- 
restrial beings who watch over our planet and can be contacted by telepathic 
links or channeling techniques. 

Truzzi's distinctions are undertheorized, but can be developed and updated 
by drawing on recent work in the sociology of knowledge (particularly the 
sociology of expertise) on the one hand, and the cognitive science of religion 
on the other.5+ Even in their original form, Truzzi's questions point in fruit- 
ful directions because they let us hypothesize about patterns of distribution 
of cultural elements with specific traits, including their likelihood of being 
deemed "occult" in the first place. For example, while all of the anomaly types 
can be documented empirically within the self-proclaimed “occult,” Truzzi 
observes that “an integrated set of anomalous processes which are contrary 
to general experiences are most unequivocally called occult,” whereas belief 


52 E.g. Rachel O'Donoghue, “PLANET X ‘PROOF’ Shock as ‘Alien Planet Nibiru Caught on 
Film,” Daily Star, February 2 (2017), accessed January 21, 2018, https://www.dailystar.co.uk 
/news/latest-news/584672/nibiru-planet-x-proof-second-sun-earth-collision-date-2017 
-video-evidence-manila-bay. On esotericism and conspirituality, see Asprem and 
Dyrendal, “Conspirituality Reconsidered: How Surprising and How New is the Confluence 
of Spirituality and Conspiracy Theory?” Journal of Contemporary Religion 30, no. 3 (2015). 

53  Truzzi, "Definition and Dimensions,” 637; emphases added. 

54 It would seem appropriate to do this in the context of an epidemiology of representa- 
tions; e.g. Dan Sperber, Explaining Culture: A Naturalistic Approach (Oxford: Blackwell 
Publishing, 1996). See, for example, Egil Asprem, “How Schrédinger’s Cat Became a 
Zombie: On the Epidemiology of Science-Based Representations in Popular and Religious 
Contexts,” Method & Theory in the Study of Religion 28, no. 2 (2016); cf. also Asprem, 
“Reverse-Engineering ‘Esotericism.” 
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in "theoretically isolated anomalous objects is least likely to be thus labeled by 
most occultists.5* Today, the movement channeling messages from Ashtar 
Command could exemplify the former, while the bizarre observations of 
"Tabby's Star" (formally known as KIC 8462852), which prompted normally 
sober astrophysicists to talk of an “alien megastructure" in 2015, is an example 
of the latter.5° The advantage of Truzzi’s methodological apparatus is that it 
lets us generate fairly specific hypothesis, such as this, which can be tested 
empirically. 

Truzzi’s terms also shed light on the rejected knowledge thesis in esotericism 
research. If we grant the story of how the rejection process got underway from 
the basis of two specific heresiological criteria, what we are dealing with is the 
attempt of knowledge specialists (theologians, historians of philosophy) to look 
for theoretically isolated anomalies. What has happened later, however, is that 
these anomalies have been integrated with others to create first the notion of a 
chain of connected heresies, and later a pool of “suppressed” knowledge from 
which occultists can draw inspiration. Truzzi’s distinctions and dimensions 
make it possible to reconstruct this piecemeal construction of rejected knowl- 
edge in more precise terms, with a view to the social situatedness of those who 
make the connections. 


3.2 (111) The Social Significance of Rejected Knowledge: the Structural- 
Functionalist Foundations of (Some) Sociology of the Occult 

A variety of partially conflicting theoretical assumptions coexist in the sociol- 
ogy of the occult. Besides Truzzi's eclectic approach, tinged by social construc- 
tionism and cognitive psychology, the most dominant trend has been a form 
of structural functionalism. While the former looks at how the occult is created 
in the social negotiation of knowledge claims, the latter seeks to explain it as 
(part of) a persistent feature of society that, moreover, contributes something 
to society's proper functioning. This line of thinking is heavily influenced by 
Talcott Parsons, and is most clearly visible in the writings of Tiryakian, who 


55  Truzzi, "Definition and Dimensions,” 639; emphases added. 

56 Solving puzzles around this latter type of anomalies is crucial to the normal function- 
ing of science. At the time of writing, the best explanation for the star’s curious, long- 
term dimming patterns is considered to be a bit more prosaic: an orbiting cloud of dust. 
See e.g., Mike Wall, “New Observations Deepen Mystery of ‘Alien Megastructure’ Star,” 
Scientific American, October 5 (2017), accessed February 2, 2018, https://www.scienti 
ficamerican.com/article/new-observations-deepen-mystery-of-ldquo-alien-megastruct 
ure-rdquo-star/. 
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was one of Parsons’ graduate students.5? As far as I am aware, this theoretical 
heritage has not previously been commented on; yet it is a central underpin- 
ning for arguments that the occult is a socially significant phenomenon. 

Focusing on Tiryakian, we should first note that his preferred term is not 
“the occult,’ but rather “esoteric culture.” The use of “culture” is, as we shall 
soon see, significant. We should also note that he does not define esoteric cul- 
ture negatively in terms of deviance, but substantially, in terms of beliefs, prac- 
tices, and social organization. The belief dimension covers "secret knowledge 
of the reality of things, of hidden truths," while the practice dimension con- 
cerns "intentional practices, techniques, or procedures" that draw upon these 
postulated “hidden and concealed forces in nature or the cosmos.'5? The social 
dimension, finally, focuses on secrecy, initiations, and the limited transmission 
of "esoteric knowledge" 

Tiryakian has rightly been criticized for this substantial definition, which is 
so narrow that few historical examples really fit. It is also problematic that it 
remains connected to a structural-functional view by which esoteric culture 
is opposed to exoteric culture. In what follows, I will ignore the question of 
substance and focus only on how Tiryakian handles the functional relation- 
ships. His definition of exoteric culture is arguably more important to us in 
this respect than his definition of esoteric culture: it is “[t]he cultural paradigm 
which is manifest in public institutions, a set of cognitive and evaluative orien- 
tations publically recognized and legitimated in the network of social institu- 
tions."5? The deviant status of esoteric culture at present is entirely contingent 
on the historical processes by which these public institutions have marginal- 
ized it. Rather than a watertight separation, we must imagine a constant flow 
of ideas between the esoteric and the exoteric. Indeed, as Tiryakian explicitly 
states, esoteric ideas have shaped the exoteric to a considerable degree, creat- 
ing paradoxical tensions between the two cultures when viewed historically: 


much of what is modern, even the ideology of modernization at its source, 
has originated in esoteric culture; paradoxically, the value orientation of 
Western exoteric society, embodied in rationalism, the scientific ethos, 
and industrialism, has forced esoteric culture into the role of a marginal 


57  Truzzi, by contrast, explicitly dismissed the question of the occult’s overall social function 
as meaningless, precisely because of the relative nature of what passes as "occult." Instead 
he suggested looking at the strategic and situated functions it might serve for individuals. 
See Truzzi, "Definition and Dimensions," 643. 

58  Tiryakian, “Toward the Sociology,” 498. 

59  Tiryakian, "Toward the Sociology,” 498. 
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or underground movement. That is, modern Western civilization (dat- 
ing back to the Renaissance and Reformation) has increasingly given to 
esoteric culture the mantle of a counterculture, while at the same time 
coopting many of its values and products.50 


Tiryakian's conception is strongly inspired by Frances Yates' master narrative 
of a “hermetic tradition" at the roots of modernity, as careful attention to his 
footnotes confirms.9! Tiryakian's story is that of a historical current that has 
been deeply influential on modern culture, but retrospectively given "the man- 
tle of a counterculture" by the establishment institutions it helped shape. 

Key to Tiryakian's understanding is that esoteric culture possesses a power 
to transform society even in periods when it is considered deviant. To under- 
stand this, we must appreciate the central role of Parsons' structural function- 
alism in his argument. The influence is most explicit in that Tiryakian borrows 
a definition of “culture” as an “integral component of systems of social action" 
from Parsons. More tacitly, he draws on Parsons' model of society as divided 
into four functional subsystems, each solving some existential problem for the 
social system as a whole. The four subsystems are often abbreviated "AGIL," 
standing for the four functional problems with which they are concerned: 


A: "Adaptation" to an environment; represented chiefly by the economy, 
understood as concerned with extraction and allocation of resources. 

G: “Goal-attainment”; setting priorities and coordinating actions to 
achieve goals; identified primarily with the political realm. 

I: "Integration"; concerned with the cooperation and harmonious cohab- 
itation between groups; associated primarily with the legal system. 

L: "Latency" or "latent pattern-maintenance"; concerned with maintain- 
ing shared values and motivations for actions, and primarily associ- 
ated with cultural, educational, and religious institutions.®? 


In a Parsonian perspective, society must solve problems related to all these four 
areas in order to survive and thrive. It must produce sustenance and energy in 


60  Tiryakian, “Toward the Sociology,” 502. 

61  Tiryakian, "Toward the Sociology," 507, 509-510. 

62 For Parsons’ (often convoluted) theorizing about social action, see e.g., Talcott Parsons, 
The Social System (New York: Macmillan, 1951); and Talcott Parsons and Neil Smelser, 
Economy and Society (New York: Free Press, 1956). For an accessible overview, see Robert 
J. Holton, “Talcott Parsons: Conservative Apologist or Irreplaceable Icon?" in Handbook of 
Social Theory, ed. George Ritzer and Barry Smart (London: SAGE, 2009), 153-162. 
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a sustainable manner (A), be able to allocate these resources in an effective 
and beneficial way (G), which requires cooperation and trust between individ- 
uals and groups (I) and a common understanding of the values that underpin 
priorities, decision-making, and social actions (L). 

Tiryakian associates esoteric culture with "the latency subsystem of Western 
society" In his view, esoteric culture is a largely hidden and alternative “cultural 
paradigm which provides leverage against the institutionalized paradigm [i.e., 
against 'exoteric culture'], hence function[ing] as a seat of inspiration for new 
systems of social action."9? In plainer terms, the coexistence of the esoteric 
underground with the exoteric establishment means that the latter's discon- 
tents can always turn to the former for inspiration and revitalization. It is not 
just that the establishment pushes certain ideas and practices underground; 
the establishment is itself constantly under pressure from a seething esoteric 
culture that poses a latent challenge to the norms, values, and institutions cur- 
rently enforced. "Alternative" worldviews, ways of life, communes, spiritual 
practices, and all the rest, provide a constant reminder that solutions other 
than the established ones are possible. In this sense, the esoteric becomes a 
"seed-bed cultural source of change and wide-ranging innovations in art, poli- 
tics, and even science."64 

I do not wish to suggest a return to Parsonian social theory — nor that 
Tiryakian's model is a good fit with historical data. I have merely sought to 
demonstrate that, by overlooking this central theoretical context, the received 
view of the sociology of the occult has missed something important: that these 
"reductionist" scholars were in fact trying to answer questions about esoteri- 
cism's role in history and society that current scholarship is barely asking. Most 
notably this concerns the long-term relationship between rejected knowledge 
and the establishments that supposedly do the rejection. While Tiryakian did 
see the “occult revival” that unfolded around him as a resurfacing of “rejected 
knowledge," he tried to explain it as an example of a recurrent type of historical 
event. It was not merely an "irrational" reaction caused by social anxieties, but 
symptomatic of a social system in the process of renewing itself by drinking 
from its underground cultural reservoirs. Even if we reject the grand function- 
alist explanation (as I think we should), we must appreciate what Tiryakian 
and colleagues are really saying: that the ability to store rejected knowledge in 
an esoteric underground, that is, to have a social milieu which acts as a societal 
memory for, and continued exploration of, that which has been stigmatized 


63  Tiryakian, "Toward the Sociology," 502. Emphases added. 
64  Tiryakian, "Toward the Sociology,” 508. 
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and pushed out, is a feature that improves a society's ability to avoid cultural 
stagnation, to renew itself, and to develop better-functioning values and moti- 
vations in response to rapidly changing economic, political, or juridical cir- 
cumstances.® Put plainly: occultism is good for a society's long-term health. 


3.3 (1v) The Social Organization of Rejected Knowledge: the Cultic Milieu 
This leads us to a final undertheorized element of the rejected knowledge 
thesis: The simple fact that rejected knowledge must continue to be commu- 
nicated, shared, and enacted in various ways in order not to become simply 
forgotten knowledge. Some form of social organization must emerge, which 
allows people to learn the knowledge in question, attach significance to it, and 
act on it. 

A useful model is provided by Colin Campbell's influential notion of the 
“cultic milieu."96 In fact, we can see the cultic milieu concept — which scholars 
of esotericism have been much more eager to accept? — as conterminous with 
the sociology of the occult. Notably, Campbell's model summarizes, synthe- 
sizes, and develops all of the five shared tenets listed in section 2 above: the 
underground/establishment dynamic, the rejection of the deprivation model, 
the social significance of the occult, its historical aspect, and its functional 
role in cultural renewal. The cultic milieu is “the occult underground" by 
another name. 

Like other sociologists of the occult, Campbell hypothesizes that the cultic 
milieu is “a major agency of cultural ‘innovation,” that it “functions as a ‘nega- 
tive reference group’ for spokesmen of cultural orthodoxy that it flourishes in 
relation to "the disintegration of dominant indigenous culture," and that it is 
a “source of renewal for ailing orthodox belief systems.”®* In what can be seen 
as a development of Tiryakian's functionalist argument, Campbell finds that 
the cultic milieu "functions as a 'gene pool' for society" as a whole, *enhanc- 
ing society's potential for cultural adaptation."9? In addition to these shared 


65 That conditions for these other subsystems (economy, governance, law) were rapidly 
changing in post-war America is without doubt; one only needs to think about the post- 
war economic boom, the baby boom, the civil rights movement and its associated social 
unrest to see how suddenly and how seriously the old latency subsystem was falling apart. 

66 See Campbell, “The Cult." 

67 See for example Wouter J. Hanegraaff, New Age Religion and Western Culture (Leiden: Brill, 
1996), 14-8; Hammer, Claiming Knowledge, 27-9; Partridge, "Occulture Is Ordinary"; 
Granholm, "Sociology and the Occult,” 720-21. 

68 Campbell, “The Cult,’ 129-30. 

69 Campbell, “The Cult,” There are, however, no cross-references between the two articles, 
which were both published in 1972. 
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points, he also hypothesizes that the cultic milieu facilitates “the accommo- 
dation of ‘alien’ cultural items into a host culture” and that “the amount of 
‘alien’ culture contact" is a factor in the milieu's ability to flourish."? This latter 
point makes the prediction that esotericists are likely to be early adopters of 
new and foreign religions — a prediction which recent historical scholarship on 
esotericism's global entanglements is starting to back up with solid evidence. 

The elegance of Campbell's classic article lies in how it derives a number 
of sharp hypotheses from the core feature of “societal deviance.’ The cultic 
milieu is “the cultural underground of society,” and can be defined as “the sum 
of unorthodox and deviant belief-systems together with their practices, insti- 
tutions and personnel."! Both the scope of substantial content and the socially 
unifying factors of the milieu are derived from its deviant status. As to con- 
tents, the milieu is "bounded by a religion-science axis and an instrumental- 
expressive axis, taking for granted the prior criterion of societal deviancy.’”? 
"Deviant science" mixes with “deviant religion,’ with the former becoming 
more prominent as scientific establishments are replacing religious ones as the 
main purveyors of proper knowledge. Besides its oppositional character vis-à- 
vis society's incumbent authorities, however, little more can be said about the 
nature of this content. 

More can be said about the milieu's social structure. The cultic milieu is 
not simply an unstructured wastebasket, but rather a network of individuals, 
small-scale organizations, and publishers through which rejected knowledge is 
shared and developed. Again, it is deviance that explains the cohesiveness of 
the milieu: it “constitutes a unity by virtue of a common consciousness of devi- 
ant status"? An attitude of “mutual sympathy and support"^ between other- 
wise disparate cultural systems arise from the need to legitimize oneself against 
the same perceived “orthodoxies.” Thus, from shared deviance (or at the very 
least a shared self-perception of being deviant) arises a shared set of sociocul- 
tural goals, which have led to the creation of an overlapping communication 


70 Campbell, “The Cult,” 129-30. 

71 Campbell, “The Cult,’ 122. 

72 Campbell, “The Cult,” 124. Campbell does not spell out the exact meaning of the expres- 
sive/instrumental divide, but we should note that this is another central feature of 
Parsons’ sociology. For Parsons, it was most notably (and controversially) used to explain 
gender roles in functional terms within family units: women are more suitable for “affec- 
tive” labor, while men tend to take on “instrumental” work outside the home. In a wider 
sense, the “expressive” includes cultural symbols (the latency dimension) that motivate 
and legitimize social action. 

73 Campbell, “The Cult,’ 134. 

74 Campbell, “The Cult,” 122. 
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structure of magazines, journals, zines, publishers, lectures, and workshops, 
in which knowledge is shared and positioned in varying degrees of opposition 
against *mainstream" or "establishment" attitudes. This structure, in turn, pro- 
duces pressures to syncretization between deviant ideas and practices, as indi- 
viduals are presented with a broad range of cultural elements while moving 
through the network. With no central authority that polices doctrines across 
the milieu, experimentation and innovation are encouraged. 

These three unifying factors — consciously shared deviancy, shared com- 
munication structures, and a tendency to syncretism — hang together and are 
portrayed by Campbell as a type of spontaneous self-organization that natu- 
rally forms in response to the construction of deviance. Moreover, this sort of 
deviance is itself a by-product of centralized authority in the domain of knowl- 
edge (i.e., educational, professional, theological organizations). Thus, when- 
ever a society produces expert systems, something akin to the cultic milieu 
will tend to establish itself in their shadow. This is a central prediction of the 
cultic milieu model. 

Developing his model from the study of the 1960s counterculture, Campbell 
adds a fourth unifying factor — an “ideology of seekership””> — which requires a 
more roundabout explanation. Due to a “historical accident,” the deviant cul- 
tic milieu in “the majority of western societies” has come to include a type 
of religious orientation conforming to what Ernst Troeltsch termed “mysti- 
cal religion": a religiosity focused “solely on the individual's relationship with 
the divine,” emphasizing “first-hand experience,” and tending for that reason 
to “neglect the historical, ecclesiastical and ritual concerns of religion”76 In 
plainer terms, this means an emphasis on individual, subjective experience as 
the source of authenticity in religious matters, and a concomitant lack of sta- 
ble, large-scale institutions that require submission to external authorities. It is 
important to notice that this trait is not a universal feature of the underground 
as Campbell conceives of it, but a historically specific by-product of the Western 
cultic milieu: Since direct individual access to the divine has been associated 
with heresy throughout most of Western church history, the cultic milieu of the 
West has come to be characterized by an ethos of individual seekership, and 
a quest for personal experience marginalized within the church hierarchies. It 
follows from Campbell's model that societies where this individualistic spiritu- 
ality has not been rejected by establishment religion, its underground may also 


75 Campbell, “The Cult,’123. 
76 Campbell, “The Cult,” 120, 124-125. 
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show a bigger appetite for authority and collectivism than has arguably been 
the case with the Western cultic milieu." 


3.4 Internal Differentiation: Credibility Mobility and Deviance 
Maintenance 

The cultic milieu offers a general model for how rejected knowledge tends to 
be organized in society. Since it (1) incorporates many of the key elements of 
the sociology of the occult, and (2) has itself been fairly well-integrated into 
the study of esotericism since the 1990s"? a good strategy for constructively 
reassessing and incorporating resources from the sociology of the occult is 
to do so through Campbell’s framework. In this spirit, I will now show how 
an aspect of Truzzi's model, namely his notion of "credibility mobility" and 
“occult hierarchies,” can be adjusted and incorporated to give a better account 
of the internal differentiation of the cultic milieu. Doing so also corrects one 
of the most glaring problems with Campbell's model, namely its too confi- 
dent emphasis on the milieu's attitude of “mutual sympathy and support.’ The 
milieu is not homogenous, but Campbell's model alone does not provide the 
tools for understanding how internal divisions are produced. 

Two crucial observations must be made: Claims of deviance are not only 
about defining the boundary between an establishment and an underground, 
and they are not only deployed from the top down. Since the occult/cultic 
milieu contains numerous actors that compete for various resources (e.g. cul- 
tural legitimacy, reputation, membership, financial resources), a significant 
amount of “boundary-work” takes place within the milieu."? A central part 


77 Since no attempts have so far been made to operationalize and test the cross-cultural 
and cross-historical ambitions of Campbell's concept, much theoretical and empirical 
work remains to be done in this area. We can also note that Campbell may have stressed 
individualistic seekership stronger than the Western historical record warrants; see, for 
example, the importance of the cultic milieu for the spread of socialist ideas, ecocentric 
communes, or for that matter fascist authoritarianism. 

78 Most significantly in Hanegraaff, New Age Religion, and Olav Hammer, Claiming 
Knowledge. Fewer attempts have been made to theorize the links between esoter- 
icism and the cultic milieu. For two attempts, see Christopher Partridge, “Occulture Is 
Ordinary,” 113-133; Egil Asprem and Asbjørn Dyrendal, “Close Companions? Esotericism 
and Conspiracy Theories,’ in Handbook of Conspiracy Theory and Contemporary Religion, 
eds. Asbjern Dyrendal, David Robertson, and Egil Asprem (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2019), 
207-233. 

79  Onboundary-work, see Thomas Gieryn, “Boundary-Work and the Demarcation of Science 
from Non-Science: Strains and Interests in Professional Ideologies of Scientists,” American 
Sociological Review 48 (1983): 781-795; cf. Egil Asprem, “Dis/Unity of Knowledge: Models 
for the Study of Modern Esotericism and Science,” Numen 61, no. 5-6 (2015): 557-559. 
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of how this is done is what we might call deviance maintenance. Truzzi had 
one piece of this picture right when he observed that “occult hierarchies” tend 
to form as a result of the different legitimizing strategies that spokespersons 
within the milieu take. The general rule, he suggested, is that when a current 
seeks to gain legitimacy in the broader culture, for example to compete on 
equal terms with mainstream medicine or become a legitimate scientific dis- 
cipline, it “(1) tends to dissociate itself from other occultisms, and (2) develop 
non-occult terminology to minimize its occult appearance.’®° 

An excellent example of this process is parapsychology, which progressively 
distanced itself from Spiritualism and earlier versions of psychical research as 
it managed to create a foothold within Establishment institutions.*! This social 
process creates a pecking order, in which groups that are closer to mainstream 
acceptance not only seek the affirmation of those that have more acceptance 
than themselves, but also derogatorily dismiss and distance themselves from 
groups that enjoy less acceptance (Figure 1.1). For example, Truzzi observes that 


hypnosis journals (now that hypnosis has established itself in psychol- 
ogy) avoid publication of articles relating hypnosis to extrasensory per- 
ception and leave such articles to the parapsychology journals. The latter 
seem to welcome such article [sic], thus relating their less legitimized 
anomalies (ESP variables) to newly accepted hypnosis. At the same time, 
the parapsychology journals apparently ignore publication of experi- 
ments by proponents of astrology, a form of *occultism" less legitimized 
among scientists than their own. In turn, astrology journals seem to wel- 
come reference to ESP findings but generally ignore less "established" 
occultisms' claims. This is by no means a stable arrangement, however, 
since some forms of occultism have come into and out of fashion and have 
evidenced a kind of credibility mobility.82 


As the final sentence makes clear, the point is not to find intrinsic differences 
between types of “occult belief,” but rather to focus on the sociological mecha- 
nisms by which differentiation and hierarchies emerge through the discursive 
practices of actors both within and outside of the occult milieu. 


80  Truzzi, “Definition and Dimensions,” 639. 

81 See Egil Asprem, “A Nice Arrangement of Heterodoxies: William McDougall and the 
Professionalization of Psychical Research,’ Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences 
46, no. 2 (2010). 

82  Truzzi, "Definition and Dimensions,” 639-640; emphasis added. 
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FIGURE L1 Truzzi's model of credibility mobility resulting in an “occult hierarchy.” Credibility 
flows in one direction (top down), but the boundaries of legitimate science are 
moveable 


Truzzi's model is, however, too simple in that it considers credibility mobil- 
ity as a one-directional process: mobility consists in moving “up” and “out” 
Thinking in terms of the cultic milieu, we should however expect a two-way 
pecking order to emerge. This is because deviancy is not always seen as a liabil- 
ity: To the contrary, deviance from the mainstream and conflict with external 
orthodoxies form a large part of the social identity of agents in the cultic milieu 
who adhere to a “common consciousness of deviant status.'5? When margin- 
ality is elected rather than imposed, deviance becomes an asset. This enables a 
social dynamic where the outward mobility, characterized by accommodation 
to establishments and a rejection of other “occultisms,” is counterweighted by 
an inward mobility, characterized by affirming deviant status and intensifying 
the oppositional rhetoric against establishment out-groups (Figure 1.2). Due 
to this dynamic, a group in the cultic milieu that accommodates to the estab- 
lishment or the mainstream (i.e. has success outside the milieu itself) will typ- 
ically be portrayed as a corrupted sell-out by purist countercultural elites who 
continue to consolidate identity within the milieu. 


83 Campbell, “The Cult,’ 134. 
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FIGURE 1.2 Deviance maintenance as a two-way process, vis-à-vis multiple authorized 
discourses 


4 Conclusion: towards a Social History of Rejected Knowledge 


How might these points help refine the current notion of esotericism as 
rejected knowledge? In this final section I will start from the assumption that 
the historical processes described by Hanegraaff installed a peculiar logic 
to the development of esotericism, which, although it has precursors and 
analogues in earlier periods,?^ is new with the modern period. The theoreti- 
cal resources discussed above can help us understand its cultural and social 
logic in more detailed ways. They point the way to a social history of rejected 


84 I am thinking for example of the production of “heresy” in earlier periods, and espe- 
cially the documentable effects that the index had on the activity of protestant printers 
during the reformation. “Forbidden” books became priced commodities, especially for 
protestant audiences who saw in them a source of rebellion. On this, see Leen Spruit, 
"Censorship and Canon: A Note on Some Medieval Works and Authors, in How the West 
Was Won: On the Problems of Canon and Literary Imagination, with a Special Emphasis on 
the Middle Ages, Festschrift M. B(urcht) Pranger, eds. W. Otten, A. Vanderjagt, and H. de 
Vries (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 177. 
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knowledge, in which categories such as class, education, gender, and race, and 
processes such as specialization and professionalization become crucial to the 
analysis.?* While much work remains to be done to craft such a perspective, 
Isuggest that the proximity that the sociology of the occult has to recent devel- 
opments in the historical study of esotericism makes this a good starting point 
for taking the first steps. 


44 Underground/Establishment Dynamics Revisited 

There is no a priori reason why rejected knowledge should be embraced and 
shared socially by groups such as the nineteenth century occultists. In fact, 
probably the vast majority of rejected knowledge is simply forgotten. A socio- 
logical answer to why it sometimes takes on new life can be found in the under- 
ground/establishment dynamic, which we have just discussed in the shape 
of Campbell's cultic milieu model, and which can be seen as a by-product of 
knowledge specialization. Here, however, it may be useful to attempt a gen- 
eral definition of what an “underground” is, in purely social terms. For present 
purposes I will define the underground as a web of social transactions that take 
place outside the control of those institutions in a given society (its “establish- 
ment") that have the power to impose negative sanctions (e.g. legal, economic, 
social). An underground is analytically distinct from any of the contents that 
may circulate in it. Examples of underground networks include black mar- 
kets, criminal networks, oppositional political groups (e.g. revolutionary 
groups, terrorist cells, outlawed political parties), subversive artistic milieus, 
marginalized religious movements, or arenas for stigmatized leisure activities 
(e.g. "drugs," prostitution, gambling), sexualities, literatures or other forms of 
outlawed expression. For a number of very different reasons, these networks 
prefer to conduct transactions outside the reach of a society's authoritative 
institutions. Due to the shared desire to avoid such attention, social spaces 
tend to be created where different underground networks may come into con- 
tact with one another.$6 Deviance creates social affinities; the underground is 
simply a term for the social relations that result from such affinities. 


85 I am envisioning an approach along the lines suggested by Peter Burke. See, e.g., Peter 
Burke, A Social History of Knowledge: From Gutenberg to Diderot (Cambridge: Polity Press, 
2000); Peter Burke, A Social History of Knowledge 11: From the Encyclopédie to Wikipedia 
(Cambridge: Polity Press, 2012). 

86 This, of course, is not so much a law as a tendency; to what degree different underground 
networks in a given society in fact interact with each other will always remain an open 
empirical question. 
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What happened with esoteric rejected knowledge, then, was that it got picked 
up by pre-existing underground networks, was unavoidably blended with other 
elements that circulated in those networks (recall Campbell's point about pres- 
sures toward syncretization), and set to play a diverse number of functions rela- 
tive to the strategic goals of individuals in the networks. This story finds support 
in recent studies on the historical origins of modern occultism in France.8” The 
"revival" of esoteric rejected knowledge and its dissemination in the early nine- 
teenth century took place above all in radical socialist networks, with their asso- 
ciated journals and publication outlets. As Julian Strube has shown, a crucial 
figure such as Eliphas Lévi absorbed most of his knowledge about magic and 
the occult from the utopian socialist press. Therefore, 


[h]is reception of early-modern or medieval sources was remarkably 
superficial and selective. For this reason, it can hardly be said that early- 
modern or medieval sources formed the “frame of reference" for his mag- 
ical theory. It was exactly the other way around, if he showed any actual 
knowledge of such writings.58 


Strube's observation not only forces us to revise the exact lines of transmis- 
sion of “esoteric” materials. It also explains where key characteristics of what 
came to be modern occultism came from: namely, from the radical views on 
religion, science, and politics already circulating in utopian socialist networks. 
This holds for the notion of the unification of science and religion, the call for 
spiritually enlightened rule, and, not least, the highly ambiguous anticlerical- 
ism of much occult thought. These pre-existing networks were absorbing devi- 
ant political ideas, fringe science, and tenets deemed heretical by the church, 
and putting them in the service of their own ends — which in this period were 
often political as much as spiritual. Once these syntheses had been concocted 
and continued to spread to underground milieus in other countries (shaped 
by different political and cultural realities), a number of occultist movements 
emerged with separate and often competing emphases. 


87 See Julian Strube, Sozialismus, Katholizismus und Okkultismus im Frankreich des 19. 
Jahrhunderts: Die Genealogie der Schriften von Eliphas Lévi (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2016); Julian 
Strube, "Socialist Religion and the Emergence of Occultism: A Genealogical Approach to 
Socialism and Secularization in 19th-Century France,” Religion 46, no. 3 (2016): 359-388. 

88  Strube, "Socialist Religion,” 376. 
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4.2 The Question of Mobility: When Occultism Reaches the Seats 
of Power 

An obvious criticism against this underground-focused model must now be 
addressed. Does it not overlook the fact that many of the people who got 
involved with occultism throughout the nineteenth century were, in fact, 
"respectable" members of “high society"? Doesn't it conflict with the near- 
establishment status that certain segments of occultism enjoyed at the cen- 
tury's end? Spiritualist séances were brought to the courts of Europe and to 
the White House in Washington; leading scientists studied occult phenomena 
in search of hidden natural forces; and key Theosophists and hermetic ritual 
magicians hailed from bourgeois and aristocratic backgrounds. In light of 
these facts, does the model not present a too simplistic, or even flatly false, 
picture of a field that is heterogeneous and complex, both in its substantial and 
its social dimensions? These are important criticisms, but they are anticipated 
by the sociology of the occult. 

Two points must be raised. First of all, we must be careful not to confuse 
the underground/establishment distinction with distinctions of class and 
privilege. The establishment/underground distinction concerns the asym- 
metric power relations between various institutions and social activities in a 
given society, assuming nothing about the socioeconomic status of the indi- 
viduals that take part in those activities. As we have seen, the sociology of the 
occult treated the class aspect of the occult revival as an empirical question, 
and found that it was largely a middle-class phenomenon. The point here is 
that aristocrats, politicians, bureaucrats, police officers, medical doctors, uni- 
versity professors or any other individual who occupies a day-time position 
within establishment institutions may very well participate in underground 
networks — whether for trading in un-taxed or forbidden goods and services 
on the black market, blowing off steam at illegal nightclubs, or seeking out the 
services of culturally *deviant" spiritual or medical providers. In this sense, the 
underground interpenetrates the establishment. 

Secondly, we must distinguish talk about "establishments" from talk about 
the “mainstream.” Ideas or practices that are officially dismissed by establish- 
mentsand pushed underground may still remain vastly popular and even demo- 
graphically dominant. In fact, any adequate theory of mainstreaming must 
acknowledge the unique appeal provided by an aura of deviance, e.g. as a form 
of conspicuous consumption signaling “coolness” and subcultural capital.8° In 
this sense, then, underground status does not necessitate elitism — although 


89  Seeeg. Thomas Frank, The Conquest of Cool: Business Culture, Counterculture, and the 
Rise of Hip Consumerism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1997). 
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the mainstreaming of an underground product will typically spark attempts at 
amplifying deviance among subcultural elites. 

The notion of deviance maintenance is useful here, and the history of para- 
psychology may again serve as an example. The respectability of early psychi- 
cal research was ensured by the considerable class privileges wielded by the 
founders and members of the Society for Psychical Research. Later, its pro- 
fessionalization into parapsychology was effected by individuals who already 
possessed legitimate PhD degrees and university positions.% This is a straight- 
forward case of Truzzian credibility mobility, which is made possible because 
privileged establishment agents take an interest in deviant knowledge. While 
the status created this way eventually crumbled, the process has had lasting 
effects on the mainstream adoption of parapsychological beliefs: they now 
occupy the "sweet spot" of being associated both with arguments from author- 
ity through high-class figures who at some point have spoken favorably of 
them, and with the "coolness" that stems from emphasizing opposition with 
"dogmatic, materialist" science.?! This type of deviance maintenance is central 
to what we might call “the Galileo gambit": the now common phenomenon of 
claiming that one's own beliefs must be true because they are rejected by the 
establishment, an argument usually made through an implicit or explicit com- 
parison with "noble heretics" like Galileo. 

These concepts help us account for the concrete ways in which “occult” 
contents can become part of the mainstream and even shape establishment 
discourses. Credibility mobility describes how this can happen when a soci- 
ety is in a "steady state," resulting simply from the competition for social and 
cultural capital.9? It is, however, worth recalling that several of the theorists 
who comment on the underground's potential for shaping societal norms 
point to historical periods characterized by the decline of institutionalized 
meaning systems as the context in which this potential is typically actualized. 
The interpenetration of the establishment by the underground makes sense 
of this point. It highlights that such an exertion does not have to be seen as 
"revolutionary" — the underground overthrowing established institutions, as 
Webb portrayed it in his Occult Establishment — but rather “reformist”: alter- 
native ideas, values, and practices, whether political, religious, economic, or 
otherwise, are already available to people in places of power due to a social 


go  Onthis, see especially Asprem, “A Nice Arrangement.” 

91 See Asprem, “Psychic Enchantments of the Educated Classes: The Paranormal and the 
Ambiguities of Disenchantment,” in Contemporary Esotericism, eds. Egil Asprem and 
Kennet Granholm (Sheffield: Equinox, 2013). 

92 See also, Asprem, “Dis/Unity of Knowledge,” 554-556. 
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proximity with the underground networks in which they circulate. Finally, this 
discussion shows that we do not need Tiryakian's theory of “esoteric culture's" 
societal function as a whole: given that a sufficient variation of cultural forms 
is preserved by the underground/establishment dynamic, it suffices to look at 
the motivations of individuals who compete for social and cultural resources. 


4-3 Networks of Transmission in Historical Perspective: a Prospective 
Research Program 

I will end by pointing to a central aspect of social theories of the occult/cultic 
milieu that not only deserves more attention, but offers something concrete 
for historians: its communication structures. If the underground/establish- 
ment divide is a permanent feature of highly specialized societies, and if the 
particular dynamics of the underground that are related to cultic innovation 
depend on the specific ways in which information is shared, then we should 
expect that changes in media infrastructures — that is, changes in mediatiza- 
tion — are a crucial variable when historicizing the cultic milieu.% This seems a 
particularly apt way for historians to use sociological insights to sharpen their 
research questions regarding the adoption and spread of rejected knowledge. 
Media technologies matter to this picture, because we should expect major 
shifts in both the extent and the social organization of underground networks 
depending on their ability to replicate, share, and compare information across 
geographical space and social demographics. Thus, we could derive a set of 
hypotheses about diachronic changes, particularly of sudden historical rup- 
tures, by relating them to new forms of mediatization borne by innovations in 
information technologies. For the sake of illustration, consider the following 
(incomplete) list of five major transitions: 


— The invention of writing and literacy (Antiquity). Literacy made it 
possible to stabilize doctrinal systems and transfer knowledge across 
distances and generations, but it also provided the first possibility of 
recording, copying, and sharing knowledge outside of institutional 
control.?^ For example, the Greek magical papyri give insight into a 


93 On mediatization and religion, see especially the debate sparked by Stig Hjarvard, 
"The Mediatization of Religion: A Theory of the Media as Agents of Religious Change," 
Northern Lights: Film & Media Studies Yearbook 6, no. 1 (2008): 9—26. For mediatization 
and esotericism, see Ingvild S. Gilhus, “Mediatisation,” in Egil Asprem (ed.), Dictionary of 
Contemporary Esotericism (Leiden and Boston: Brill, in preparation). 

94  Forasystematic attempt at foregrounding the medium of the codex in accounting for reli- 
gious authority and doctrinal developments, see Guy Stroumsa, The Scriptural Universe of 
Ancient Christianity (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2016). 
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proto-cultic milieu evidencing a high degree of syncretization and 
individual experimentation with religious frameworks and ritual 
repertoires. 

— The emergence of the printing press (1400s). While a number of tech- 
nological changes took place after the invention of writing (e.g., 
development of alphabets, materials and mediums such as parch- 
ment, papyrus, paper the codex), the invention of the printing 
press introduced a truly revolutionary change in the dissemination 
of knowledge. As is well known, this technology did not only allow 
for the printing of establishment texts, but in fact fueled dissenting 
and oppositional movements, most notably during the European ref- 
ormation. The appearance of durable printed books and pamphlets 
also occasioned the establishment of the Index librorum prohibitorum 
by the Vatican, which was itself first printed in 1559. Predictably, the 
index soon became a list of particularly attractive books that shaped 
underground reading habits, especially among Protestants.95 

— The industrialization of printing and universalization of education 
(1800s). Industrialization provided cheap and mass-produced paper 
and printing technology, which made possible the emergence of 
journals, newspapers, and cheap books catering to broad audiences. 
Together with the explosive growth in literacy rates in the industrial- 
izing nations, this laid the foundation for yet another great shift in the 
dissemination of underground knowledge. Subversive groups could 
put out their own papers and journals (like the French socialists who 
produced Eliphas Lévi), eventually giving rise to entire “counter- 
public spheres" and alternative “periodical communities,96 of which 
the late-century occultist press was an intrinsic part." 

— Photocopying (1950s). The emergence of photocopying technology 
("xeroxing") made it possible to *hack" existing publications and cre- 
ate cheap, Dy! publications and “fanzines.” This technology led to a 
whole new genre with its own social networks — the “zine scene" — 
often connected with oppositional and even actively suppressed pol- 
itics and heterodox spirituality. Christian Greer and Colin Duggan 
have argued that the zine scene, embraced by anarchists and punks, 


See Spruit, “Censorship and Canon,” 177. 

Lucy Delap, "The Freewoman, Periodical Communities, and the Feminist Reading Public,” 
Princeton University Library Chronicle 61, no. 2 (Winter 2000): 233-76. 

Mark Morrisson, "The Periodical Culture of the Occult Revival: Esoteric Wisdom, 
Modernity and Counter-Public Spheres,” Journal of Modern Literature 31, no. 2 (2007):1-23. 
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also gave rise to the postmodern esoteric current of “chaos magick,” 
both in the practice of copying, cutting, and modifying existing infor- 
mation, and in creating new, self-consciously underground and delib- 
erately oppositional channels of communication.%® 

— The internet and the world wide web (1990s). The broad-scale emer- 
gence of the internet and the world wide web in the 1990s has, once 
again, revolutionized the ways people create and share information 
in such a fundamental and rapidly shifting way that we are still wres- 
tling with its ramifications. In the early days, the internet embodied 
the underground - many of its pioneers were associated with preex- 
isting countercultures, while the web itself existed outside the reach 
of policing institutions. As this has started to change over the past 
decade, some underground transactions have moved to the dark web, 
notably the distribution of illegal substances and other black-market 
service industries. For the cultic milieu, internet-based technologies 
such as chat protocols, email lists, websites, forums, blogs, and social 
media apps have expanded the scope of transnational contact, mas- 
sively increased the speed of transmission across the network, and 
provided better access to esoteric literature. 


Whether we are considering magical networks in antiquity, radical Protestants 
of the early modern period, occultists of the late nineteenth century, 1980s 
punk esoterrorists, or virtual witches of the 2010s,?? the questions that a socio- 
logically informed historian should ask include the following: How do indi- 
viduals encounter, interact with, and spread knowledge with others? Where 
is the desired knowledge located, what are the technological means by which 
it is disseminated, who owns those technologies, and who has access to them? 
What is the content of the knowledge that is spread? Are there any negative 
sanctions in place for these types of knowledge, if they were to be detected? If 
yes, what are they, who enforces them, and why? If no, is the knowledge still 
considered “deviant” in some way, and if so, by whom? Do those who seek out 
the knowledge view it as deviant, and do they consider that a liability or an 
asset? How is knowledge legitimized within the network? What functions does 
the knowledge have for those who seek and develop it? 


98 See]. Christian Greer, "Angel-Headed Hipsters: Psychedelic Militancy in Nineteen-Eighties 
North America,’ PhD diss., University of Amsterdam, 2020; cf. Colin Duggan, “Chaos 
Magick,” in The Occult World, ed. Christopher Partridge (London and New York: Routledge, 
2015), 405-411. 

99  Seeeg,EgilAsprem, “The Magical Theory of Politics: Memes, Magic, and the Enchantment 
of Social Forces in the American Magic War” Nova Religio 23, no. 4 (2020): 15-42. 
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These questions are, in fact, updated versions of Truzzi's five “dimensions of 
the occult." When we disentangle the questions from the term “occult” and for- 
mulate them generically as having to do with networks of communication, the 
relationships between individuals and institutions, the discursive aspects of 
labeling, and dynamics related to the construction and maintenance of social 
identity, they can be very useful for historians of esotericism. Indeed, if histo- 
rians were to answer these questions for each of the five historical case studies 
mentioned above (from late antique magicians to virtual witches), filling them 
in with great detail about the individuals involved, their goals and motivations, 
economic and political situations, and show how texts and practices of vari- 
ous kinds emerge, spread, and mutate, we would not only have a much more 
detailed and complex picture of how “esoteric” rejected knowledge is con- 
structed but also be in a better position to answer why it continues to spread 
and grow with such vitality. 
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CHAPTER 2 
On the Concept of a Deviant Movement 


Olav Hammer 


1 Introduction: the Problem of Deviance 


In the framework of an ESSWE conference, the theme of deviance almost 
inevitably leads one's associations in two directions. Firstly, the entire subject 
matter, Western esotericism, has been declared a wastebasket category of the 
forbidden or rejected, a term that can be seen as a synonym or a sub-species of 
the deviant.! Secondly, some manifestations of esotericism (however defined) 
have by various outsiders been treated as deviant. In fact, the call for papers for 
the sixth ESSWE conference was formulated as a desire to refine and nuance 
the widespread suggestion that deviance, or at least perceived deviance, is 
a core characteristic of the field. The very concept of deviance nevertheless 
turns out to be extraordinarily hard to come to grips with. 

To be deviant, as any dictionary will tell us, means to be markedly different 
from an accepted norm. The lemma “deviant” in the Oxford English Dictionary, 
for instance, concisely explains that the word signifies "something that devi- 
ates from normal." This means, of course, that no ideas or practices are deviant 
in themselves, but only in respect to whatever a group or society understands 
to be normal. Vendetta-style homicidal violence may be destructive both to the 
individuals involved and to the social fabric, but, for instance, in tribal societ- 
ies where young men were encouraged to kill their enemies, not engaging in 
homicidal violence would have been deviant. War is destructive on any inter- 
pretation of that epithet, yet it is the pacifists and draft-dodgers who risk being 
singled out as deviant. 

If one can only be deviant in relation to a certain norm, several questions 
arise. Can entire currents or types of religion be characterized by their puta- 
tive "deviance"? Or to pose the question somewhat differently, is it meaningful 
in an academic, analytic language to depend on a term that comes with such 


1 Thesuggestion that esotericism can be seen as a wastebasket category of rejected knowledge 
is expounded in works such as Wouter J. Hanegraaff, “Forbidden Knowledge: Anti-Esoteric 
Polemics and Academic Discourse, Aries 5 (2005): 225-254, and Wouter J. Hanegraaff, 
Esotericism and the Academy: Rejected Knowledge in Western Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2012). 
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heavy normative baggage and to speak of religions that “deviate from normal"? 
In recent decades, at least three attempts to do so spring to mind. Firstly, Colin 
Campbell in a seminal article published in 1972 introduced the concept of a 
cultic milieu, putatively characterized by its deviance from a cultural main- 
stream.? Secondly, and roughly at the same time, in the 1960s and 1970s, a field 
of study emerged, in which an entire cohort of emergent religions was gath- 
ered under the rubric of New Religious Movements because they shared the 
feature of being perceived as deviant by a large and concerned public opinion 
as well as by established religious elites. Finally, we have the recent attempt, 
just mentioned, to characterize Western esotericism as a set of currents mainly 
united by being polemically assigned to a category of the rejected or deviant. 

We can note that these three attempts to invoke the concept of deviance 
rest on very different foundations, not least because the element of deviance 
involves three distinct social dynamics. Campbell attempted to explain the 
sociological features of certain movements, typically short-lived and mallea- 
ble, characterized by a typical strategy of rhetorically placing oneself in oppo- 
sition to a putative social consensus. Fervent believers in the Age of Aquarius 
were not only considered odd and suspect by outsiders, they reveled in their 
rejection of mainstream values and beliefs. For many of them, the rest of soci- 
ety was deviant. 

The study of New Religious Movements arose to defuse the very commonly 
held idea, fueled by media as well as special-interest groups, that these move- 
ments were not real religions but deviant “cults and sects.’ Researchers insisted 
that this characterization was patently false. In reality, they contended, New 
Religious Movements resembled the formative stages of any other religion. The 
first groups who followed Muhammad in Medina, or those who accepted the 
truth claims of Jesus mythology in the eastern Mediterranean, functioned in 
ways that resembled new groups such as ISKCON or Scientology. Importantly 
for the present discussion, little if anything united these recent movements 
beyond being feared by concerned outsiders. It is hard to imagine religions 
more different in historical background and content than the pop psychology- 
based soteriology and space-age metaphysics of the Church of Scientology, 
attributed to the insights of science fiction author L. Ron Hubbard, and 
ISKCON, a contemporary outgrowth of a very well-established branch of 
Vaishnav devotionalism from West Bengal. 


2 Colin Campbell "The Cult, the Cultic Milieu and Secularization,” A Sociological Yearbook of 
Religion in Britain, ed. M. Hill (London: SCM Press, 1972), 119-136. 
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As a category, Western esotericism differs from both the cultic milieu and 
the field of new religions. It is certainly not obvious that people sympathetic 
to esoteric currents have seen themselves as deviant. Nor is there a large, con- 
cerned public opinion that worries about the putative deviance of these move- 
ments: most of them are so obscure that the public at large has never even 
heard of them. Rather, characterizing Western esotericism as a set of currents 
united by their status as rejected — i.e., deviant — knowledge is largely the out- 
come of struggles by scholars to define the seemingly indefinable. The term 
"esotericism" was coined in 1828 by Jacques Matter, became common parlance 
in French via the work of Eliphas Lévi, and was introduced into English in 1845.3 
The term was first current as an emic label in texts written by people who would 
themselves come to be classified as esotericists. When the academic study of 
various "esoteric" currents began to form as a self-reflexive scholarly enterprise, 
one of the issues that came to the fore was how this pre-theoretical insider's 
term could be converted into a defining, scholarly category. The de facto usage 
by early writers was as a shared label for a set of historically related currents, 
but attempts soon arose to also see the term as denoting currents with shared 
substantive traits. Antoine Faivre's seminal characterization of esotericism as 
a mode of thought with four primary characteristics (correspondences, living 
nature, imagination and mediation, the experience of transmutation) and two 
secondary ones (concordance, a specific mode of transmission) seemed to 
want to have it both ways.* Over the years, it was insistently noted that quite 
a few of the varieties of esotericism as defined historically did not fit very well 
with the defining traits proposed by Faivre.5 The suggestion that esotericism 
is characterized by being rejected or considered deviant is one way to reach 
beyond the problems of Faivre's typology. Other attempts to circumscribe the 
putative phenomenon include the notion that esotericism is characterized by 
discourses of “higher,” i.e., privileged knowledge.® 

A question that was barely touched upon in the discussions on how to define 
esotericism was of a more philosophical nature. It was clear that the once emic 
term "esotericism" was now being used as a scholarly construct and not as a 


3 See Tim Rudbog, The Academic Study of Western Esotericism (Copenhagen: HERMES, 2013), 
28 for the details. 

4 Antoine Faivre, “Introduction 1, in Modern Esoteric Spirituality, ed. Antoine Faivre and Jacob 
Needleman, x1-xx11 (London: scM Press, 1992). 

5 cf Kocku von Stuckrad, Access to Western Esotericism (Durham: Acumen, 2005), 5. 

6 Foran in-depth discussion of this view of esotericism, see Egil Asprem, “Reverse-Engineering 
‘Esotericism’: How to Prepare a Complex Cultural Concept for the Cognitive Science of 
Religion’, Religion 46 (2016): 158-185. 
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label for an immediately distinguishable natural kind. But what was achieved 
by constructing such a category? By assuming that Western esotericism is a 
definable and delimited set of currents, one achieves two pragmatic goals but 
opens up several major issues. The goals are easy to spot: the construction of 
the “esotericism” category provides a shared professional identity for people 
pursuing certain kinds of research and legitimizes delving into areas that out- 
siders may find puzzling or utterly marginal. 

As for the problematic issues, there is a fundamental question as to what 
kind of category "esotericism" might constitute. I have noted elsewhere that, 
from the perspective of the philosophy of science, a basic criterion for setting 
up a fruitful typology of objects is that the members of a given class need to 
share some interesting characteristics beyond the sheer fact of fulfilling the 
criteria set out in the definition." After all, any set of more than trivial size can 
be classified in an astronomical number of ways, most of which are theoreti- 
cally utterly unrewarding.® Dividing up the religious or cultural landscape into 
two portions, the esoteric and the rest, has a troubling consequence. Once a 
current has been shown to possess the four central and two secondary char- 
acteristics presented by Faivre, or that it falls under any other common defi- 
nition of Western esotericism, no other structural properties would seem to 
follow from that fact. The category of the esoteric is so fluid and miscellaneous 
that it (to select just a handful of examples from the Dictionary of Gnosis and 
Western Esotericism) encompasses Swedenborg's theology, Paracelsianism, 
Victorian ceremonial magic, New Thought, Jungian psychology, and Rudolf 
Steiner's oeuvre. What do we achieve by putting them all in the same cate- 
gory? Obviously, abundant Swedenborgian and Paracelsian sources exist, as 
do sources for magic, New Thought and all the rest, and each of these currents 
continue to be studied in a steadily expanding academic literature. But what 
evidence is there that the myths, rituals, material culture, social formations, 
discursive practices or cognitive mechanisms of these currents, or any others 
within the domain of Western esotericism, display any unique and defining 


7 Olav Hammer “Esotericism in New Religious Movements,” in The Oxford Handbook of New 
Religious Movements, ed. James R. Lewis (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 445-465; 
Olav Hammer, “Deconstructing "Western Esotericism On Wouter Hanegraaff's Esotericism 
and the Academy," Religion 43 (2013): 241-251. For the philosophical aspects of classification, 
see e.g., John Hospers, An Introduction to Philosophical Analysis (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1967), 44-47. 

8 Jorge Luis Borges' well-known Celestial Emporium of Benevolent Knowledge, a fictional classi- 
fication of all living beings into such absurd categories as “those that belong to the emperor" 
and “those that, at a distance, look like flies,” lampoons this fact. 
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features? In other words, do we gain any new knowledge about a current by 
deciding that it is "esoteric"? 

The same question can be asked of the category of New Religious Movements. 
As noted above, ISKCON and Scientology are two very different religious move- 
ments. Adding further examples of new religions discussed in the academic 
literature — the Unification Church (or “Moonies”), Soka Gakkai, the Branch 
Davidians, the Summit Lighthouse, the Satya Sai Baba society, the Church of 
Satan, the Raelians, Wicca, and potentially hundreds of others — adds to the 
picture of extreme diversity. A brief article by Kocku von Stuckrad notes that 
this is a “cornucopia” and that “the theoretical difficulties are enormous.”? 
Studying emergent movements such as those just listed can on his view be 
reduced to studying phenomena known also from other contexts: pluralism, 
modernity, secularization, and so forth. Similarly, I remain skeptical about the 
ultimate usefulness of the category “esotericism,” the study of which seems 
also to be fully subsumed under phenomena familiar elsewhere, from cultural 
contact to polemics. 

If we, for the sake of the argument, should nevertheless concede that 
Western esotericism is a coherently definable set of currents, there follow fur- 
ther problems if the defining criterion is seen to be its deviance. In a complex, 
multicultural, and globalized society like ours, practically anything is deviant 
in respect to the norms of one group or another. Atheists are deviant in the 
American Bible Belt, whereas devout Christians are deviant in the ostensibly 
most secularized parts of Western society. Western neo-Sufis are deviant in the 
eyes of more classically Muslim Sufis, Sufis are deviant in the eyes of Islamic 
modernists, who in turn are deviant in the eyes of Islamists, who are deviant in 
the eyes of just about everybody else. Whose non-deviance or mainstream sta- 
tus can be elevated to the norm against which all others are judged? Deciding 
that Western esotericism is a field, for instance, because humanistic scholars 
of the pre-Faivre era, theologians, or rationalist skeptics didn't approve of such 
currents seems like a reversal of proportions. If so, a few thousand intellec- 
tuals of various persuasions would be considered "the mainstream," whereas 
millions of people who believed and continue to believe in practices such as 
astrology are "deviant." 

Furthermore, deviance is a very blunt category: a conviction or behav- 
ior can be judged deviant by some people at some time, but not by others at 
other times. If considered deviant, the critique can go from exceedingly harsh 


9 Kocku von Stuckrad, “New Religions,’ in The Brill Dictionary of Religion, ed. Kocku von 
Stuckrad (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2006), 1319-1320. 
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to quite mild and can be formulated on any number of grounds. As is well 
known, astrology has at various times and by various authorities been seen as 
an indispensable tool for people in quest of knowledge, a folly pursued by the 
insufficiently rational, a diabolic art intent on robbing people of free will, and 
much else. A short history of astrology in Denmark can serve as a case study, 
showing that the practice has been classed by various writers in all these ways 
and in others beside. 


2 Astrology as a Case Study 


The history of astrology in Denmark in the early modern period can be sum- 
marized based on a useful article by Morten Fink-Jensen.!? In the early days 
after astrology had been introduced in Denmark, there was no unified social 
norm against which the practice could be judged as deviant or not. Rather, two 
equally powerful and influential groups of people used astrology as a shared 
arena for making claims. Academics were largely in favor of the new art, which 
was included in the charter of the University of Copenhagen issued in 1539. 
Many members of the top echelon of the state Church were on the contrary 
opposed to astrology because it attempted to predict God's will. This was not 
an argument that attacked the rationality of astrology, but a claim that the 
practice should not be tolerated for religious reasons. Academics responded 
that some astrologers had crossed a theological line, but that this did not 
detract from the art of astrology itself, which was a gift from God. 

Astrology also had considerable popular support. A generation after the first 
introduction of astrology, one of the most celebrated intellectuals of his time, 
astronomer Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), published an astrological calendar for 
1586. By then, several yearly almanacs with substantial astrological content 
were available on the Danish market. Already in the late sixteenth century, 
however, some members of the learned world had begun to ridicule astrol- 
ogy as a crude “superstition, and Brahe devotes space in his autobiography to 
defending celestial divination against these voices. Luckily for Tycho Brahe, 
the one person who really mattered was on his side: the Danish king saw the 
political value of being able to forecast the future and enlisted the astrolo- 
ger's aid. In return for his services, Tycho Brahe was granted a whole island 
in the Oresund strait to be at his disposal for as long as he lived. Ironically, 


10 Morten Fink-Jensen, “Astrology in the Early Modern Period in Denmark,” in Western 
Esotericism in Scandinavia, ed. Henrik Bogdan and Olav Hammer (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 
2016), 64—69. 
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both earlier in life and during his active career on the island Tycho Brahe made 
astronomical observations that seriously challenged the very foundations of 
the cosmology on which sixteenth-century astrology rested, and thus indirectly 
contributed to its rapid exclusion from intellectual life in the seventeenth 
century. In particular, the appearance of a supernova in the constellation of 
Cassiopeia in 1572, an observation that Brahe discussed at length the year 
after in his De nova et nullius aevi memoria prius visa stella, was a blow to the 
Aristotelian concept of the immutability of the stars. 

When the king banned the sale of astrological almanacs in 1633, the practice 
was, however, not rejected because it was “deviant” for either rationalistic or 
theological reasons, but because it was deemed politically subversive. Denmark 
had been involved in the Thirty Years’ War, the consequences of Danish milita- 
rism had been dire, and the monarch attempted to stem the flood of eschatolog- 
ical sentiments awakened by the recent conflict by means of strict censorship. 

Like elsewhere, astrology was dormant for more than two centuries, was 
revived around 1900 as a popular pursuit, and has become particularly wide- 
spread during the last half century. Just as in other parts of the Western world, 
a small but vociferous group of skeptics has seen this renaissance for celes- 
tial divination as a social problem with serious implications. The Danish sit- 
uation, as surveyed in ethnographic research carried out by Kirstine Munk, 
shows that the simple dichotomy between believers and foes of astrology that 
such a thumbnail sketch might suggest is a vastly oversimplified perspective 
of the social landscape within which astrology is produced, disseminated, and 
debated.!! Astrology was in the 1970s and beyond largely accepted as a harm- 
less pursuit. Danes pride themselves of being singularly tolerant of the spiri- 
tual interests of others, or at least of other ethnic Danes, in a "live and let live" 
atmosphere of mutual acceptance. Media-savvy astrologers became very pop- 
ular figures and met with little ideological opposition, and astrology was even 
taught at publicly funded evening schools, because it was officially classed as 
a hobby like knitting or playing the guitar. Apparently, users of astrological 
consultations and websites see astrology in much the same way. A surprising 
result of a survey was that people generally regarded the information provided 
by astrologers as amusing entertainment that one would typically disregard 


11 Kirstine Munk, “Astrology in the Contemporary Period in Denmark, in Western 
Esotericism in Scandinavia, ed. Henrik Bogdan and Olav Hammer (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 
2016), 87-97; Kirstine Munk, Signs of the Times: Cosmology and Ritual Practice in Modern, 
Western Astrology (Copenhagen: Museum Astrologicum, 2017). 
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in actual life.2 As noted above, there was, and still is, a skeptics’ society, but 
it remains diminutive in size. To the extent that astrology has seen a decline 
in recent years, it appears to be because it has become part of a “new age" or 
"alternative" milieu, where collective behavior is influenced by shifting trends. 
Interest in astrology was in the Danish context most recently boosted by the 
popularity of Christian Borup, whose charismatic presence in the first years of 
the twenty-first century on a popular Tv show (Den 6. sans, "The sixth sense") 
did much to give the practice legitimacy. Since then, interest has once again 
waned, although it seems that astrology is not in any sense construed as “devi- 
ant,” but is at least at present simply not an “in” thing to pursue. 

If astrology is at one point declared part of the university curriculum, at 
another seen by monarchs as either a matter of interest or of grave concern to 
the state, by priests and theologians as an illegitimate attempt to disclose the 
will of God, and by yet others as a silly superstition, this leads to the strange 
conclusion that astrology was thoroughly mainstream, slightly deviant, and 
very deviant either at the same time or in rapid succession. In modern times, 
what status does astrology have in relation to Danes who jokingly use astrology 
without believing in it, consult astrologers without following their advice, or 
learn about astrology in state-funded evening classes because the anonymous 
bureaucrats within the state who were responsible for allocating money had 
reclassified astrology from “knowledge” or “superstition” to “hobby” and “enter- 
tainment"? Slapping the epithet "deviant" onto any one of these chapters in 
the history and ethnography of astrology seems singularly unhelpful. 

Attempting to view not only early modern or contemporary astrology but 
the entire field of Western esotericism through the lens of deviance, rejected 
knowledge, or marginalization seems only to add further problems. To be a 
defining trait of Western esotericism as a category, deviance would need to 
be a necessary and sufficient criterion. If various manifestations of Western 
esotericism can change places on the deviance spectrum with bewildering fre- 
quency, it is hard to see how deviance can be a necessary criterion. But it is also 
hard to see how it can be a sufficient criterion, even if we set the bar so low 
that deviance in the eyes of previous generations of intellectuals is our litmus 
test. Varieties of folk religion have also languished in academic limbo because 
of what academics at one time saw as their lack of intrinsic seriousness. The 
study of Buddhism, for instance, was for decades massively dominated by 
studies of classical texts and buddhological concepts, and actual Buddhism on 


12 The results were published in Munk, Signs of the Times, but the survey was carried out a 
decade earlier. 
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the ground was largely considered a corrupt deviation from the textual norm. 
The American anthropologist Melford Spiro came from a different discipline, 
had built a career on his extensive field experience rather than on philologi- 
cal work, and became a towering influence on Buddhist studies after conduct- 
ing fieldwork in Burma and (after the 1962 coup) among Burmese refugees in 
Thailand. He revolutionized the field by not only documenting that the con- 
cerns of classical writers and of elite monks had very little to do with the inter- 
ests of most Burmese Buddhists, but by persuading his colleagues that lived 
religion was an important area of research — as important as the study of texts. 
The emergence of a hitherto marginal or submerged body of knowledge into 
the clear light of history is thus by no means unique to scholarship on Western 
esotericism. 


3 Studying Polemics 


Although it seems fraught with difficulty to suggest that a current X is devi- 
ant, or even that it has been considered deviant tout court, it remains true that 
some people at some points in time in some discourses have stated that X in 
some respects is deviant to some extent. If my critical points are valid, studying 
the deviance of X is a fruitless exercise, but investigating the creation of spe- 
cific discourses of deviance is not. In doing so, one needs to avoid a common 
fallacy: to see the end products of the labor of specific actors as if these prod- 
ucts had a life, an essence, and a modus operandi of their own. In the case of 
religious “deviance,” this fallacy is fortified by an unlucky quirk of the English 
language. The abstract noun deviance exists, as does the adjective deviant. An 
intransitive verb, to deviate, is also part of everyday language. What is lacking 
in colloquial English is an obvious transitive counterpart: a verb designating 
the active, polemical attempt to make a person, group, ideology, practice, etc. 
look deviant in the eyes of a particular audience. Only in the jargons of the 
social sciences and philosophy has one been created in modern times, namely 
"othering."^ Whereas deviance seems a strange concept to use analytically, 


13 For details of Melford Spiro's work and life, see Kevin Avruch, “Melford E. Spiro (1920- 
2014): A Biographical Memoir,” (National Academy of Sciences, 2015), online at http: 
//www.nasonline.org/publications/biographical-memoirs/memoir-pdfs/spiro-melf 
ord.pdf. Spiro’s magnum opus on Burmese Buddhism is his Buddhism and Society: A Great 
Tradition and its Burmese Vicissitudes (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1970). 

14 The earliest reference in the Oxford English Dictionary is from 1936 and is a quote from 
Gustav E. Mueller, The Philosophy of our Uncertainties. The term seems to have become 
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othering (despite its linguistic inelegance) is useful. Questions such as *who 
does the othering, how, why, in whose interests, with what effects?" are amena- 
ble to close study. The response of the othered party is as well. Do they *other" 
their foes in return? Do they construct discourses of “saming” (to coin an even 
more ungainly term)? Sri Lankan Buddhists, for instance, were othered by their 
colonial masters by being accused of rampant superstition, and intellectual 
monks riposted by constructing an image of Theravada Buddhism as rational, 
very much like Anglican Christianity, and at least as *modern" as its colonial 
counterpart.'5 

Contrary to blanket assertions that the cultic milieu, the field of New 
Religious Movements, or Western esotericism can be singled out by the fact of 
being (considered) deviant, a careful consideration of the modalities of other- 
ing and "saming" contributes to understanding the fine-grained complexity of 
a field. But it also lends itself to generalization and theorizing. Different histor- 
ically related religious currents tend to share mechanisms of othering, and just 
as some outsiders have depicted some "esoteric" currents as deviant, propo- 
nents of such currents fight back. 

Within the closed world of Scientology, suggesting that a practice cannot be 
traced back to L. Ron Hubbard constitutes a massive rejection, just as it in the 
classical Sunni tradition has been utterly damning to suggest that a practice is 
innovative and has no roots in divine revelation or prophetic precedent. For 
outsiders to these particular religious communities, such specific ways of oth- 
ering obviously carry no weight. Similarly, authors within the "esoteric" camp 
are thus not only *othered" by those who disagree with them, but at least in 
the contemporary period retaliate in ways that, after a while, will seem quite 
familiar. Anybody who has navigated in contemporary New Age milieus will 
have come across the widespread notion that we will one day agree with them, 
and that our only impediment to doing so is our materialism and low state 
of spiritual evolution. Much research remains to be done before we have a 
comparative mapping of such strategies of "othering" across currents deemed 
esoteric.!6 


common in the social sciences after Gayatri Spivak used it in her article “The Rani of 
Sirmur: An Essay in Reading the Archives,” History and Theory 24 (1985): 252. 

15 cf David L. McMahan, The Making of Buddhist Modernism (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2008). 

16 X Fora series of case studies in this direction, see Olav Hammer and Kocku von Stuckrad, 
eds., Polemical Encounters: Esoteric Discourse and its Others (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2007). 
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4 Conclusion 


This chapter has presented a rather radical deconstruction of the concept of 
esotericism. It remains unclear what added value is to be gained by provid- 
ing the many specific currents within the putative field of esotericism with 
a shared label. Furthermore, having started out as an insiders' term for a set 
of historically defined currents, attempts to construct definitions of esoteri- 
cism that seek to identify substantive common traits, including those that 
see deviance and rejection by a cultural mainstream as the uniting trait, face 
intractable problems. Most or all manifestations of "esotericism" are consid- 
ered deviant at some point in time by some people, but a blanket assertion 
that deviance or rejection is a necessary and sufficient trait is highly problem- 
atic. If the nexus between a putative category of esotericism and the concept 
of deviance is to be given theoretical traction, it would prove more fruitful to 
investigate the specific modalities of how adherents and critics of so-called 
esoteric currents discursively treat each other. If so, we will also be able to go 
beyond the sheer invocation of the "deviance" label and arrive at a new and 
more nuanced understanding of our object of research. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Disrupting Sanctified Deviance 


The Benefits of Boredom 
Jay Johnston 
1 Introduction 


To be bored with deviance, to my mind, is the most deviant position available 
in western! esotericism's current disciplinary context. The announcement of 
such at a conference on the topic was met with nervous giggles by the audi- 
ence as well as that sharp, audible, sucking in of breath which signals that a 
transgression (of some type) had occurred. The announcement was neither 
disingenuous nor performed simply to shock. Neither was it a negative reflec- 
tion on the conference theme or any of its attendant scholarship. Indeed, the 
statement was about method and its interrelationship with identity politics — 
individual, group, and disciplinary — as formed through epistemological and 
scholarly relations. The following provides a short discussion of what is meant 
by boredom as method and its applicability within the contemporary study of 
esoteric discourses. Particular attention is paid to the concept of affect and 
understanding its conscious and unconscious impact on scholarly practice. To 
be very clear, the proposition to be “bored with deviance" is not made in rela- 
tion to the very real, horridly real, forms of bias and persecution suffered by 
individuals and groups deemed “other, marginalized or positioned as "deviant" 
within hegemonic or normative discourse/societies. Although what follows is 
a relatively theoretical discussion, it is undertaken without forgetting the polit- 
ical, social, personal deployment of *deviance" has deeply felt and embodied 
realities of great consequences. Additionally, this discussion does not refer to 
the use of the term in diagnoses of individuals suffering from serious men- 
tal illness. Rather, this discussion focuses on deviance as a critical term in the 
study of esoteric discourses, and as such, one that can usefully trouble discur- 
sive and disciplinary formation and convention. 


1 Lowercase employed strategically in-line with post-colonial critique. 
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2 On Deviance 


As the contents of this volume will no doubt attest, “deviance” can be under- 
stood in various ways. This personal-professional declarative statement on 
boredom pertains to two aspects: 


(i) thebinary epistemological structures that perpetuate the normative 
labelling of deviance. I have outlined this construction previously? 

(ii) the cultural (and academic) capital with which certain forms of 
deviance are associated. 


That is, forms of deviance with subcultural allure. As evidenced in previous 
publications I am concerned with the discursive construction of deviance and 
the way in which this works to reproduce historic and systemic disadvantage.? 
In the past I have paid particular attention to the gendering and sexualization 
of epistemology and the binary construction of deviance and the challenges to 
such. This chapter will not take up those topics today nor will it repeat argu- 
ments previously made about the disciplinary construction of *western" eso- 
tericism vis-à-vis deviance.^ Albeit, these previously articulated concerns and 
position provide the foundation for the propositions of this chapter. 

The approach employed continues to respect and hopefully follow philoso- 
pher of science and feminist Donna Haraway's call for "staying with the trou- 
ble"5 What this means in practice (to me) at the very least is that discourses of 
mastery are set aside (Haraway's specific propositions pertain to reconceptu- 
alizing human-other-than-human relations). A commitment to this approach 
is made with full awareness that it is exactly such discourses upon which the 
modern academy is predicated. In the context of this chapter, the objective 
is not to present a final argument regarding what forms of “deviance” matter 
and what forms *do not" in the academic study of esotericism (but the issue 
of why certain forms of deviance are celebrated and others are not, is entirely 
relevant). Or indeed to argue for the “deviant-ness” (or not) of any particu- 
lar socio-cultural formation. Rather, the aim is to consider the messy topic of 


2 Cf. Jay Johnston, “Deviance,” Vocabulary for the Study of Religion, ed. Robert Segal and Kocku 
von Stuckrad (Leiden: Brill, 2015), e1-6.2015. 

3 Jay Johnston, “A Deliciously Troubling Duo: Gender and Esotericism, in Contemporary 
Esotericism, ed. Egil Asprem and Kennet Granholm (Sheffield, U.K.: Equinox Publishing, 
2013), 410—425. 

4 Cf. Johnston, “A Deliciously Troubling Duo.’ 

5 Donna Haraway, Staying with the Trouble: Making Kin in the Cthulhucene (Durham and 
London: Duke University Press 2016). 
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the linguistic and especially, non-linguistic relations upon which “deviance” is 
predicated: its affective construction, maintenance, and revision. 


3 On Boredom 


Deviance is constructed by dominant discourse in such a way as to demand 
response: whether itis that of abject horror, subcultural embrace, moral outrage, 
embarrassment, or polite tittering laughter (and all the responses in between). 
To be bored with deviance is to reject this affective call. This is achieved, I argue, 
through the conscious cultivation of boredom; understood as a position of “dis- 
interest." This is not the disinterest of Kantian aesthetics, but a place of “pause” 
in the act of response in which affective relations can become clearer to con- 
scious awareness. 

It is a refusal to play the binary normative-deviance game: even in those 
circumstances when deviance has been adopted as a positive marker for dif- 
ference/agency. Certain kinds of deviance - for example subcultural identity 
forms — actively solicit normative outrage and the cultural capital they gain con- 
tinues to influence their appeal within the academic context. This is what I refer 
to when I enquire as to why some forms of deviance "count" - that is, they gain 
credibility as objects of study — and others do not - they get the cringe reaction 
at best or, are simply ignored entirely. A clear influence is socio-cultural fac- 
tors: particular topics/groups/regions garner differing levels of valuation and 
interest for a range of reasons, including conceptual fashions, resource avail- 
ability, and dominant institutional privilege/power (with a nod to Foucault). 
Nonetheless — and referencing a more recent conceptual trend - this discus- 
sion proposes that another element of the “why?” certain forms of deviance are 
valorized and others castigated, or made invisible, within esoteric discourses is 
the role of affect in the academic perception/valuation/response/reification of 
deviance. 

Prior to turning to affect theory directly it is salient to recount one of the 
positive ways in which boredom has already been accounted for in research 
practice. While not arguing for the active cultivation of boredom per se, Inger 
Sjerslev has nonetheless considered the significant role it plays in her anthro- 
pological fieldwork which is based on the repetitive return, over a period 
of thirty years, to the same location to study Brazilian Candomblé ritual (in 
which she is initiated and participates in various degrees). Sjerslev's analysis 
focused on temporality, both as a research topic — the temporality of ritual — 
and as a "lived" aspect of fieldwork practice which has led her to identify: “the 
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analytical value of boredom.”¢ Sjørslev considers this value to be akin to what 
is known amongst ethnographers as “deep hanging out,” which she designates 
as periods in which “nothing special happens." However, by paying attention 
to such periods Sjerslev identifies different types of boredom noting that the 
type she experiences while waiting for a ritual to begin was *not shared by the 
local people,” whose experience was described as “anxious waiting."? Following 
Csikszentmihalyi (1975), Sjorslev perceives boredom to be a state associated 
with "restricted opportunities for action"? and delineates it in relation to the 
experience of time: 


With this I want to make an analytical point in distinguishing between 
boredom as related to the observing fieldworker at work and waiting as 
part of a social rhythm experienced by a participant who is part of a col- 
lective, playful flow of rhythmic intensity. Over time, the fieldworker may 
become included in this rhythm, and her or his perceptions of time will 
have changed.!° 


This analysis describes how the process of waiting is experienced by different 
social actants within the bounds of the ritual process. Indeed, Sjerslev's anal- 
ysis points to the locals as not experiencing boredom per se but rather a state 
of being accepted as part of a normative ritual social rhythm. In regard to her 
experience of boredom (“deep hanging out") as a participant-observer, Sjørslev 
reclassifies it as “unfocused presence.” A state of perception that she argues 
enables the researcher to become more conscious of the "field" Following 
the work of Marilyn Strathern (2004) she argues that this state of *unfocused 
presence,’ which arises from the experience of waiting or monotony enables a 


«c 


"figure-ground reversal.” That is, an experience of an "oscillation between per- 


spectives that appear to summon quite different approaches to the world."!! 
Building on this observation, Sjerslev argues that such an experience is a criti- 
cal methodological technique for ethnographic practice: 


6 Inger Sjerslev, "Boredom, Rhythm, and the Temporality of Ritual: Recurring Fieldwork in 
the Brazilian Candomblé, Social Analysis: The International Journal of Anthropology 57, 
no. 1 (2013): 95. 

7 Sjørslev, “Boredom, Rhythm, and the Temporality of Ritual," 96. 

8 Sjørslev, “Boredom, Rhythm, and the Temporality of Ritual," 98. 

9 Sjørslev, “Boredom, Rhythm, and the Temporality of Ritual,” 100. 

io Sjørslev, “Boredom, Rhythm, and the Temporality of Ritual,” 100. 

11 Sjørslev, “Boredom, Rhythm, and the Temporality of Ritual," 103; qtd. Marilyn Strathern, 
"On Space and Depth" in Complexities: Social Studies of Knowledge Practices, ed. John Law 
and Annemarie Mol (Durham, NC: Duke University Press 2002), 88. 
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Taking these ideas into the methodological fieldwork realm, and hope- 
fully without oversimplifying Strathern's thoughts, I would say that, 
applied to the concept of deep hanging out, they give "deep" its proper 
meaning — namely, that only through the oscillation between unfocused 
presence (ground) and focused event (figure) can ethnographic depth 
be achieved. Hanging out is the ground upon which events stand out as 
figures, and figures (events, such as ritual) may shift to ground for other 
figures within it (like deviance from normal regularity).!? 


Therefore, from this perspective that which is deemed “deviant” (figure) within 
a particular context (ground) may be redefined by a shift in perspective. 
Sjerslev's analysis does not challenge the deviant-normative binary directly; 
it does, however, gesture towards the way in which boredom experienced as 
“unfocused presence" may potentially shift its perception. The greater signif- 
icance for Sjorslev’s argument in this context is as an example of a productive 
conceptualization of boredom. That the embodied experience of boredom is 
neither singular nor inherently negative and that a critical exploration of its 
affects can lead to important insights on both the object of investigation and a 
crucial self-reflection on one's own research practice. 

It is especially in the later sense that boredom is presented as a valuable 
method in the study of esoteric discourses. In particular regard to “deviance,” 
it offers a space for critical pause, for the examination of habitual responses to 
deviance and an opportunity to study the dynamics of affect. 


4 On Affect Theory 


As I have discussed elsewhere, affect theory has been a central concern of 
many humanities disciplines over the past decade (at least!), in particular 
Cultural Studies. In a reductive gloss, the general concern has been to take 
account of the non-linguistic affects of embodied experience. This includes 
considering their production, perception, and promulgation. Two approaches 
have dominated the conceptualization of affect: (i) those based on the work of 


12 Sjørslev, “Boredom, Rhythm, and the Temporality of Ritual,” 103. 

13 Jay Johnston, “Rewilding Religion: Affect and Animal Dance,” Bulletin for the Study of 
Religion 46, no. 3-4 (2017): 1-16; Jay Johnston, “Beyond Language? Ecology, Ontology and 
Aesthetics,’ Discourse Research and Religion: Disciplinary Debates and Interdisciplinary 
Dialogue, ed. Jay Johnston and Kocku von Stuckrad (Berlin, de Gruyter: 2020 
[forthcoming]). 
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Gilles Deleuze (1925-1995) (following his work on Henri Bergson (1859-1941)) 
and the proposition of affects as flows of forces, including ontological forces 
and (ii) analysis emerging from the work of psychologist Silvan Tomkins (1911- 
1991) for whom affects are a biologically-based matrix of emotion-feeling- 
experience. Both approaches consider affect to be non-linguistic and often 
unconsciously perceived. Part of the remit of affect studies has been to bring to 
conscious awareness the ways in which affects are intimately intertwined with 
all aspects of human culture in significant and powerful ways, including in the 
"regulation" of perception and experience as well as the way in which affect 
undermines concepts of the cohesive, rational human subject (which has of 
course been under sustained critique for many decades). 

More recently, affect studies have featured in the discipline of Religious 
Studies, including providing the basis for the proposition of a non-linguistic 
definition of religion — as a *massing of affects" that opens it (religion) as a 
category of experience to other-than-human beings. This is a disciplinary 
framework within which much of the academic study of esotericism takes 
places: albeit I have no purchase in opening up a discussion about disciplinary 
distinction. It is sufficient here to note that this is an aspect of the current aca- 
demic study of esoteric discourses. Despite the work of the "Religion, Affect 
and Emotions Group" (American Academy of Religion), affect studies has yet!® 
to gain the same type of enthusiasm for considering spirituality with which it 
has been greeted in other disciplines. 

As I have considered elsewhere," Schaeffer writes: “A religion is a lek — a 
network of beacons calling out to our animal bodies." A lek is a gathering of 
male grouse birds "displaying" to attract a mate. It's all strut, puffed out chests 
and feather and flounce stuff. In this context I only want to follow this overt 
"display" far enough to consider the construction of deviance as not only foun- 
dational to discourses of binary opposition, but also — following Schaeffer — as 
being about the mobilization of affect in particular ways. How do we study 
that? I would argue that cultivating the state of critical boredom would be a 
good place to start. 


14 The Tomkins Institute, accessed December 31, 2019, www.tomkins.org/what-tomkins-said 
lintroduction/nine-affects-present-at-birth-combine-to-form-emotion-mood-and-pers 
onality/. 

15 Donovan O. Schaeffer, Religious Affects: Animality, Evolution, and Power (Durham and 
London: Duke University Press, 2015). 

16 Please note this paper was delivered in 2017 and the written version developed shortly 
thereafter. 

17 Johnston, “Rewilding Religion." 

18 Schaeffer, Religious Affects, 207. 
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To utilize an approach of conscious critical boredom is to refuse the lek's 
seduction. It is to attempt to bring to more conscious consideration the non- 
linguistic operations infused in both the designation of deviance and its recep- 
tion: wherever that lands on the range between celebration and (abhorrently) 
violence. As I have argued with regard to our scopic regimes - that is, the way 
we are taught to visually perceive phenomena; what to pay attention to; how 
to "see" — these non-linguistic affects are embedded in particular socio-cultural 
contexts.? Culturally we are taught (unconsciously and consciously) to cre- 
ate, mobilize, and utilize such affects (politicians are worryingly adept at this). 
Affects are not neutral and critical boredom as method simply tries to open a 
self-reflexive space in which their operations can be more consciously gleaned. 
This may require the individual to cultivate specific modes of perception, to 
open to alternate (multiple) epistemologies — including epistemologies that 
are routinely considered the purview of esoteric traditions — to learn to “sit 
with" and "sit within" dynamic environments and be more conscious of our 
own and their affective dialogue. This is a pursuit that struggles with the schol- 
arly articulation of the flows and eruptions of unbounded, elusive material, 
perception, and experience. 

The English language already has a vast vocabulary to express being 
enthralled by affect: enchantment, awe, wonder, passion. The "trouble" (i.e. 
"trouble" following Haraway as productive engagement) as I perceive it is 
appending to these states a more detached scrutiny — what I have called else- 
where, following Kelly Oliver, as critical emotion.?? Radical alterity, by defi- 
nition, should rupture the known and as such questions need to be asked of 
both the degree to which any alterity can be perceived and the imperative to 
challenge, reform, and cultivate one's own perceptive literacy in order to do 
so. I would like to propose that being bored with affect is the first step on that 
process. We should not assume anything innately innovative about “deviance,” 
and to consider it more deeply scholars need to circumvent the pull of its affec- 
tive technologies. 

This (as noted previously 2016) is a risky academic strategy. It challenges 
legitimated knowledges and methods and valorizes knowledges and experi- 
ences previously derided as “dodgy.” Indeed, modes of knowing considered the 


19 Jay Johnston, “Slippery and Saucy Discourse: Grappling with the Intersection of ‘Alternate 
Epistemologies’ and Discourse Analysis" Making Religion: Theory and Practice in the 
Discursive Study of Religion, ed. Frans Wijsen and Kocku von Stuckrad (Leiden and 
Boston: Brill, 2016), 74-96. 

20 Jay Johnston, Angels of Desire: Esoteric Bodies, Aesthetics and Ethics (London: Equinox 
Publishing, 2008). 
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very "stuff" of esoteric discourses, epistemologies often deemed “alternative, 
"deviant," and even “creative” However, none of the "alternate" modes of know- 
ing and engagement are entirely strangers in the academic landscape. Many 
are strategically and consciously employed and others operate — like much 
affect — unconsciously yet powerfully, “hand-in-hand” with so-called reasoned 
analysis. 


5 Snorts of Derision: Why Does It Matter? 


I am aware that the relevance of this argument may itself seem “esoteric” to 
some (and not in a good way). Yet, its concern arises out of the many inci- 
dences I have witnessed — and which I am sure to have unwittingly partici- 
pated — in which an individual, group, or even body of knowledge receives 
academic legitimacy and interest because it is positioned as deviant. Even 
though, as I have noted in the past?! many such may challenge specific social 
mores (transgress a sexual boundary for example) while leaving a whole 
host of normative assumptions in place. Such phenomena may look radical 
but basically reproduce dominant discourse. That is one reason. The other is 
that there appears to be a hierarchy of deviance. Some forms of deviance are 
more valorized, are more sanctified than others. Some forms of deviance are 
deemed “cool,” garnering substantial attention, while others are not. The latter 
are often responded to with embarrassment or derision. Of course, what forms 
of deviance are “in” and “out” of fashion is socio-culturally and temporally 
specific. These valuations are not fixed but fluctuate, responding also to the 
dynamics of consumer culture usurpation. This appeal, nonetheless, denotes 
the affect of the “esoteric” label itself. Any assumed corollary requires critical 
investigation.?? 

Whilst staying with the topic of embodied affect, this next section shifts reg- 
isters to return (briefly) to the theme of epistemology and the construction of 
credibility in the academic study of esotericism. In particular, I want to briefly 
discuss the difficulty of maintaining a “pure” boundary between a learned — 
text-based — “esotericism” and folklore or vernacular traditions. Vernacular, 
itself, is a term that is often deployed to trouble the boundary between “offi- 
cial" and “everyday” religious practices.?? Folklore studies as a disciplinary area 


21 Johnston, “A Deliciously Troubling Duo.’ 

22 Johnston, “A Deliciously Troubling Duo.’ 

23 Marion Bowman and Ulo Valk, eds., Vernacular Religion in Everyday Life: Expressions of 
Belief (London: Equinox, 2012). 
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often carries the taint of nineteenth-century romanticism and universalism 
(and also racism). It is not my intention herein to be an apologist for the devel- 
opment of the study area or methodological and conceptual sins of the past 
(many of which are shared by other disciplines). But I will note that as a style 
or body of knowledge it is often feminized: positioned in an unequal (and 
less-than) relationship with the masculinized (reasoned) traditions of “book” 
knowledge. Following this "trouble" (and perhaps unwisely) in a cursory man- 
ner — with a few small examples - the following few paragraphs introduce a 
topic that unsettles both normative knowledge and category definitions. It is 
a topic area that exemplifies the enfolding of categories/modes of knowledge 
often held apart and boundaries that are often left untouched: antiquarian 
scholarship of the seventeenth through nineteenth centuries. 

Robert Kirk (1644-1692), an Aberfoyle clergyman and associate of chem- 
ist and physicist Robert Boyle (involved in the first Gaelic translation of the 
Bible) epitomizes the term “antiquarian.” He is renowned as a collector of 
Scottish "folklore." His The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns and Fairies 
(1855; although this work was published over 100 years after the author's death 
and the title is not of his devising) records local tradition; but local tradition 
through the lens of both Christian and esoteric (textual) traditions. For exam- 
ple, drawn on the title page of one of his student notebooks is an image of two 
figures, one of which is clearly inscribed with astrological zodiac symbols, in a 
landscape featuring oversized white and black birds - the black one appearing 
to be double headed holds a caduceus in its claw.2* Hebraic scripts and sun/eye 
symbolism are among other recognizable esoteric, and particularly hermetic 
and astrological symbolism that can be identified in the drawing. Kirk's inter- 
est in astrological and hermetic knowledges is a noted feature in contemporary 
scholarship about him.?5 This interest in esoteric traditions informed his inter- 
pretation of the vernacular traditions which he recorded. They were the lens 
through which he understood folkloric belief. For example, in discussing the 
ontology of fairies he drew on both a biblical framework of *man" and "angels" 
and theories of subtle or astral bodies: 


These sith fairies they called sleagh maith [sic] or the good people ... are 
said to be of middle nature betwixt man and angel, as were daemons 
thought to be of old, of intelligent studious spirits, and light, changeable 


24 | MS Dc8n4 Edinburgh University Library; Michael Hunter, The Occult Laboratory: Magic, 
Science, and Second Sight in Late Seventeenth-Century Scotland (Bury St Edmunds: Boydell 
Press, 2001), 15. 

25 Hunter, The Occult Laboratory, 12-16. 
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bodies (like those called astral) somewhat of the nature of condensed 
cloud and best seen in twilight.26 


The melding of so-called “learned” esoteric traditions and folk practice does 
not seem to be uncommon. Antiquarian J. M. McPherson, in his poorly titled 
Primitive Beliefs in the North-East of Scotland (1929), cites the Presbytery Book of 
Strathbogie with regard to an Isobel Davidson, from the parish of Deer whom 
he accords was brought before the Kirk session of Belhelvie for fortune-telling. 
He recounts: "Being asked as to how she gained this knowledge, she answered 
‘by the twelve signs," and further that "This information she gathered from 
books,” and that “It was only natural that the witch should make the stars one 
of the sources of her secret knowledge.””’ The date given is 1676 and the place 
the north of Scotland. Such an account at the very least raises questions with 
regard to literacy and the geographic circulation of astrological pamphlets and 
ephemeris during this period. 

The Scottish highlands may be viewed as remote now, however, as John 
Bannerman's studies of medical manuscripts in the region from the four- 
teenth to eighteenth centuries demonstrate, the area was serviced by a learned 
medical "family" Clan Meic-bethad (Beatons), trained in the great centers 
of European learning (Salerno, Montpellier, Bologna, Padua, Leiden). The 
Highland Lordships which supported them amassed impressive manuscript 
collections including works of Averroes on Aristotle, Avicenna, other Ancient 
Greek works, Hippocrates (Aphorisms most quoted), Arabic astrology, and 
alchemy? Historian of medicine Mary Beith argues with reference to the mar- 
ginalia on the surviving manuscripts that: 


Certainly no other scribal tradition in European palaeography makes so 
free with marginalia, and these, along with the condition, provide clues 
to the extent to which the texts were used. 


And importantly for my point here that this learned, manuscript-based prac- 
tice was over time combined with “traditional methods and remedies.”29 While 


26 Robert Kirk, The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns and Fairies (Mineola, New York: Dover 
Publications, [1933] 2008), 47. 

27 JM. McPherson, Primitive Beliefs in the North-East of Scotland (London, New York, 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., 1929), 268. 

28 John Bannerman, The Beatons: A Medical Kindred in the Classical Gaelic Tradition 
(Edinburgh: Birlinn, [1998] 2015). 

29 As per Black qtd. by Mary Beith, Healing Threads: Traditional Medicines of the Highlands 
and Islands (Edinburgh: Birlinn, 2004), 55. 
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substantially more detailed study is required to evidence the degree and spec- 
ificities of this intermingling; just the realization that a geographic area that 
by the eighteenth century was being cast as a culturally and intellectually 
barbaric backwater was the location of impressive medical manuscript collec- 
tions is cause to review its vernacular practice. 

These brief examples are referenced herein to gesture towards the need to 
question the common boundary drawn between "learned" (text-based) eso- 
teric traditions and folk ones (with the attendant gendering of those knowl- 
edges).?? It appears that even in the early modern period, particularly with 
regard to medicine, that these boundaries were to a degree porous and their 
intermingling simply increased as time passed (and indeed, the Lordship of 
the Isles lost its power and its manuscript collection was dispersed). 


6 Conclusion: Laughter, Glamour, and Double Deviance 


The term “glamour” conjures many meanings, most usually denoting some- 
thing very exciting; attractive, alluring. For Alice A. Bailey it was an "astral 
miasma” — indeed the subject of its own “blue book" Glamour: A World Problem 
(1950). As a “dis-ease” predominantly attributed to the astral body, it is the 
result of an undisciplined astral body — one subject to “baser” desires and emo- 
tions.?! Perhaps this subtle matter is a corollary for affect? Forces that illicit 
immediate, if mostly unconscious, response? 

It is the contention of this chapter that the cultivation of critical boredom 
as a method of inquiry would lead to the recognition of ‘glamour’ — affect — as 
a factor in what is “counted” as credible objects of esoteric study. This is inclu- 
sive of the role of identity politics and the role of the academic in the deploy- 
ment of “deviance” as a marker of difference (and of "esotericism" itself). My 
personal-professional aim has been to try and “rob” deviance of its “immedi- 
ate" allure/seduction via cultivating attitudes of boredom. Although I am also 
wary of the irony of boredom being itself as a deviant position in a disciplinary 
area that has been defined as inherently deviant. 

The paradox of “queer” being deployed as an identity label is now well 
known. It is a term originally developed to designate fluid, ambiguous subjec- 
tivities that has itself been adopted as a stable identity marker. Nonetheless, 
it is worth recalling Lee Edelmann's remarks: “queerness can never define an 


30 Johnston, “A Deliciously Troubling Duo.’ 
31 On the feminization of this subtle body see Johnston, Angels of Desire. 
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identity; it can only ever disturb one."?? I would like to propose “deviance” be 
considered in the same fashion, not as a term that delineates stable identi- 
ties, behaviors, or “objects” of study, but rather as a fluid marker that works 
to undermine the very discourses which frame it. To this end, cultivating an 
attitude of critical boredom is a method with the potential to disturb the nor- 
mative/habitual circuit of response and reaction to open a space in which the 
affect of deviance can be more consciously perceived and analyzed. Humor 
can also be deployed in this way (remembering of course laughter is often 
a nervous response to the transgression of norms). It is with reference to an 
example of this mode of rupture with which the chapter will conclude via 
a recounting (with apologies to the Monty Python team) of a vignette from 
the film, The Life of Brian (1979). Brian, the (mistaken) messiah, speaks to the 
gathered throng who hang off his every word (they come seeking wisdom). He 
pleads with them, imploring them to recognize their individuality, in response 
to which they collectively affirm that they are indeed individuals. Except for 
one person, who, in a lone voice piping up from the back of the hoard, declares 
that he is not. To my mind a deviant scholarship is one in which such delightful 
and concurrently serious paradoxes get much more room to play. 
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CHAPTER 4 


“The Judges of Normality Are Everywhere” 


Has Esotericism and the Ideas of H. P. Blavatsky Ever Been Normal? 


Tim Rudbog 


1 Introduction 


If left to most of the “judges of normality” the answer posed by the title of this 
article would most likely be a firm, “no.” Esotericism, including occultism, is 
still often, outside the small circle of academic specialists, portrayed as some- 
thing abnormal, pseudo-scientific, mystical, if not outright dangerous. The 
same is the case with H. P. Blavatsky, which, for example, is clearly seen from 
Peter Washington's popular title Madame Blavatsky’s Baboon: A History of the 
Mystics, Mediums, and Misfits (1996). It signals the common perception that 
Blavatsky and similar types of people make up a kind of history of misfits who 
are per definition abnormal and ridiculous. Anyhow, it is the aim of this article 
to answer the question posed in the title of this chapter and to historically 
challenge the common perception of Blavatsky as a misfit and esotericism as 
abnormal in relation to the concept of 'normality' and at the same time reflect 
on the notion of esotericism as a form of “rejected knowledge”! 

Michel Foucault's statement that "the judges of normality are present every- 
where" usefully problematizes the tacit normative frameworks that make up 
most social spheres, in which some, by necessity, must be deemed misfits in 
order for others to be normal. From this point of view, society is based on 
judgments formed by authorities, such as the teacher-judge, the doctor-judge, 
the educator-judge, the social worker-judge, and collectively these authorities 
produce a near universal reign of specific norms and thereby of normality.2 
The same can be said in relation to knowledge. Some forms of knowledge are 
accepted — other forms of knowledge are rejected. Some things are deemed 
normal — other things abnormal and by extension some things are deemed 
good and bad, useful and trash. The criterions posed by “normality” and 


1 See Wouter J. Hanegraaff, Esotericism in the Academy: Rejected Knowledge in Western Culture 
(Cambriadge: Cambridge University Press, 2012). 

2 Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1977), 304. 
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"normativity" are often quite invisible or tacit, but upon closer inquiry reveal 
structures, hierarchies, and oppositions that are negotiated rather than nat- 
ural? In disclosing these invisible norms of a society in general or of a sub- 
society — such as those of specific knowledge cultures — history, as a discipline, 
emerges central because the critical historization of normality and normativ- 
ity often shows that things or people regarded as abnormal, strange, or misfits 
in fact might have been far more common and normal than otherwise thought 
and also that that which is regarded as normal in fact changes. It is this criti- 
cal historical perspective, which serves as the theoretical background for this 
article and aligns with the argument here made that revisionist history is the 
backbone of the field for the study of (Western) esotericism and still holds 
the strongest potential for the future of this field, that is, the continuation of 
uncovering the richness of history and the challenging of limiting categories. 
As such we are not simply studying "rejected knowledge," nor the mechanism 
of rejection, but the picture that emerges once the category of rejection has 
been put aside. In relation to this historical focus, let's briefly take a look at 
some of the pioneering work of the first half of the twentieth century. 

Among the early pioneers of the study of magic, Hermeticism, and esoter- 
icism, such as Lynn Thorndike, Frances A. Yates, Walter Pagel, D. P. Walker, 
Allan Debus, and Betty Jo Teeter Dobbs, revisionist history is already present. 
In History of Magic and Experimental Science, Thorndike has shown that that 
which has been termed magic in fact is not as remote and detached as oth- 
erwise thought from the development of what we now term science. In fact, 
magicians and alchemists were among the first to develop the experimental 
approach to nature, which later became fundamental to modern science.* 
Frances A. Yates likewise re-contextualized Giordano Bruno (1548-1600), 
among others, demonstrating the importance and normality of the Hermetic 
current during the Renaissance and early modern period. Despite later cri- 
tique of the "Yates thesis,” it is a fact that Yates managed to unearth elements 
of the Platonic and Hermetic currents in early modern times and emphasize 
the significance of these forgotten elements of mainstream intellectual culture 
to such an extent that few serious historians of science would now exclude 


3 "Normality" is most often in this chapter used to designate quantitative forms, types, and 
measures whereas "normativity" is used to designate qualitative and value oriented judg- 
ments and structures. The problem is, however, that in history and in reality they very often 
overlap. Quantitative normal is for example often deemed qualitative good and natural. 

4 Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, Vol. 1. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1980), 2. 
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these domains.5 The famous Isaac Newton (1643-1727) has likewise been re- 
contextualized. Due to the work of Betty Jo Teeter Dobbs and others, he no 
longer stands un-nuanced in the history of intellectual currents as simply a 
great scientist, but likewise as someone very engaged in the study of alchemy.® 

John Dee (1527-1609) and Paracelsus (1493/41541) are similar, but reverse 
cases. Contrary to Giordano Bruno and Isaac Newton, they were, more or less, 
excluded from the narrative of mainstream science, but with more historical 
research, which has allowed for normalization of the Hermetic current, they 
have been re-inscribed into the narrative of science." Many central charac- 
ters, of the history of what we term esotericism, have thus been disclosed as 
significant contributors to mainstream currents and vice versa. Domains of 
thought, which in modern times have been stereotypically regarded as rub- 
bish, "rejected knowledge," unimportant, or pseudo-science, have thus been 
normalized and to some extent re-inscribed into the mainstream intellectual 
history of Europe to which they rightfully belong. 

To specialists in this area of research it is well-known that the reason why 
these thinkers were excluded or only aspects of their work included is not 
because no one had yet had the time to study them in full, but because of 
underlying paradigmatic categories constituting the formation of normality. 
This “normality” has also normatively functioned as a tacit criterion for deter- 
mining what has been deemed useful, a part of the right identity, politics, his- 
tory, tradition, or truth. The so-called positivist oriented internalist history of 
science — as something concretely identifiable in the form of uncontaminated 
rationality, systematization, experimentation, empiricism, and agnosticism, 
for example, still plays quite an influential role in the general public. One rea- 
son for this is that compared to the time of John Dee and even Isaac Newton, 
modernity, after the Enlightenment, is generally characterized by a more rigid 
division between science and religion. To still combine these two domains 
after the Enlightenment is thus, implicitly as well as explicitly, regarded as con- 
spicuous, primitive, or abnormal and therefore often ridiculed. Due to histori- 
cal research, it is now generally regarded as comprehendible that John Dee and 


5 See David C. Lindberg and Robert S. Westman (eds.), Reappraisals of the Scientific Revolution 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 1-26, 261-301. Stephen Gaukroger The 
Emergence of a Scientific Culture (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 88-116. 

6 See Betty Jo Teeter Dobbs, The Foundations of Newton's Alchemy Or, “The Hunting of the Green 
Lyon” (Cambridge: University of Princeton Press, 1975). 

7 Andrew Weeks (ed.) Paracelsus (Theophrastus Bombastus Von Hohenheim, 1493- 
1541): Essential Theoretical Writings (Leiden: Brill, 2008). Nicholas H. Clulee, John Dee's 
Natural Philosophy: Between Science and Religion (London: Routledge, 1988). 
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even Isaac Newton dabbled in alchemy and magic since they both belonged to 
a less modern period in which these domains were still mixed — but in terms 
of true science, authority, or knowledge, mixing these domains in a modern- 
contemporary setting is neither possible nor normal. By extension, the primary 
reason for studying the early moderns is legitimized through a focus on their 
possible contributions to proper scientific knowledge. The so-called esoteri- 
cists belonging to the post-Enlightenment period are thus largely considered 
problematic or abnormal because since the Enlightenment the paradigm has 
shifted, knowledge fields have according to the dominant accounts separated, 
and the sciences have professionalized.8 What of-normal-value can these mod- 
ern forms of esotericism possible offer, then? and Why study them at all? is the 
implicit discourse. 

Interestingly, this is a more challenging question to resolve, especially when 
older constructions of modernity and secularization are upheld. However as 
historians we could benefit from extending our parameters outside of these 
normative paradigmatic structures and separated knowledge-fields, which 
have caused popular stereotypical prejudices to reproduce themselves with- 
out knowledge of the continued entanglement of human interests beyond 
the accepted borders of the normal and the unknown, the modern, and the 
pre-modern. 

When solid historical methods are employed, the historian holds a distinct 
position with no need to pay much attention to questions of truth: it is of no 
concern if things are mixed that seemingly should not be, according to some 
standard of normativity, or if they are deemed normal or trash. The historian 
must, as Hannah Arendt noted, use "caution in handling generally accepted 
opinions that claim to explain whole trends of history? examine particular 
cases instead — thus freeing oneself from the so-called invested insider per- 
spectives (or “emic narratives"), or that is, engaged perspectives whether 
they be natural-scientific, religious, or political in nature — and challenge the 
usual categories to see what emerges and thereby work towards a revision of 
European history as our usual narrative is still fraught with stereotypes and 
questionable categories. 


8 See Kocku Von Stuckrad, Locations of Knowledge in Medieval and Early Modern Europe, 
Esoteric Discourse and Western Identities (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 139-146, 6-12; Egil Asprem, 
The Problem of Disenchantment: Scientific Naturalism and Esoteric Discourse, 1900-1939 
(Leiden: Brill, 2016). 

9 Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism (San Diego: A Harvest Book, Harcourt, Inc., 
1976), 9. 
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Should the study of history only include the study of that which is con- 
structed as normal? Of course not, since our usual “normal” as a category 
might in itself be incorrect. The ruling concept of normality at any given time 
can prove inhibiting for the historical study of the many nuances, and pro- 
hibited, strange, unaccepted minority elements of a culture might simply be 
overlooked or forgotten even though they are parts of history and in some 
cases perhaps even influential parts of the dynamics of history. But what then 
is “normality”? The categories here used to answer this question will also serve 
as the structure for the rest of this article: 

(1)  Itcan be founded on a natural category. 

(2)  Itcan be a strong voice or rhetoric without a natural foundation. 

(3)  Itcan be “the norm" or that which the majority thinks and does in a 
given context. 

(4) It can be viewed from the perspective of the longer stream of history. 

(5 | Itcan bea criterion. 

(6)  Itcanoften be used as such to uphold power, identity, and guard against 
potential dangers, fears of the unknown, the unnatural, the incompe- 
tent, the impure, the sick, and the false. Without the abnormal the 
normal does not exists and vice versa, in this manner they are always 
active as counterparts in any given culture and often enter into complex 
relationships.!° 


2 Blavatsky and Normality 


The following consists of an analysis of aspects of Blavatsky’s Theosophy in 
connection with each of the six types of normality in order to be able to offer 
an answer to the initial question. Due to the limits of this article, the primary 
focus will be placed on the third and sixth forms of normality. 

(1) | Normality as a natural category. The question of the foundation of nor- 
mality in a natural category is complex, but in a simple sense, it could 
be argued that certain biological traits are normal in the sense that they 
always are found it a particular species. It is for example normal that 
humans have two legs and two arms. Anything different from that would 
be considered abnormal if we are talking about a member of the human 
species. To make it more complex we could ask if “science” is natural or 


10 For an overview of the concept of normality see Peter Maxwell Cryle and Elizabeth 
Stephens, Normality: A Critical Genealogy (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2017). 
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an invention? Or if "esotericism" is naturally occurring or an invention? 
Answering these questions more fully would obviously be too compre- 
hensive for this article even though one could point to cognitive stud- 
ies that emphasize the natural evolutionary ways by which the human 
brain processes the world. In relation to cognitive studies "science" is 
in fact often claimed to be an unnatural way of approaching the world 
and religion much more "natural," even though it fundamentally results 
in incorrect assumptions about the world." The more general approach 
of the humanities is, however, that sciences, religions, and esotericisms 
are produced by humans and can be studied by the historian as such. 
From this perspective, none of them are therefore "natural" in any bio- 
logical sense even though they might be normal in the cultural sense. 
This is also the approach taken here and relates to the second basis of 
normality. 

Normality as rhetoric. Normality is negotiated rather than natural and 
in those negotiations language is a constitutive force, which relates 
back to Foucault's notion that the judges of normality are everywhere. 
Their combined voices constitute what is regarded as normal. What is 
regarded as normal and what is normal, from a historical perspective, is, 
however, not necessarily the same. 

In relation to what most people think and do in a specific context, such 
as the modern, it has become quite clear that the classical seculariza- 
tion thesis, which maintains that the more scientific we become the 
more religion, and by extension esotericism, will disappear, is sim- 
ply not valid. Both religion and esotericism as well as the mixing of 
knowledge domains continue to exist (in both religious and scientific 
contexts).!? The old stereotype of modernity, as a neat separation of 
science and religion, has now been severely challenged and awareness 
of the continuation of the spiritual and the mixing of the two domains 
as fundamental to modernity is recognized in the scholarly commu- 
nity.!3 Blavatsky's influence and role as a modern cultural player is grad- 
ually becoming more well-known. In a 2013 Danish interview with Olav 
Hammer Jens-André Herbener asks his readers (here loosely rendered 


See Robert McCauley "The Naturalness of Religion and the Unnaturalness of Science," 
in Explanation and Cognition, ed. F. Keil and R. Wilson (Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 
2000), 61-85; Robert McCauley, Why Religion is Natural and Science is Not (New York, 
NY: Oxford University Press, 2013). 

See Asprem, The Problem of Disenchantment, 1-14. 

See Von Stuckrad, Locations of Knowledge, 139-146, 6-12. 
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in English): Have you ever heard about the Theosophical Society? If not, 
there is a hole in your knowledge the size of a smaller galaxy. Hammer 
mentions, when asked by Herbener, that the Theosophical Society has 
had an enormous influence on millions of people. When asked then 
why so few researchers study the Theosophical Society, he states that 
it has been a question of “good taste, meaning that normativity has 
ruled, as it often does, what is prestigious to study and what is not.^ 
In their edited volume on the Theosophical Current (2013), Hammer 
and Rothstein equally write in their introduction that Blavatsky must 
be compared to the Roman emperor Constantine or to Martin Luther 
in terms of influence and that the establishment of the Theosophical 
Society is a pivotal moment in the development and change of religion 
in modern times.5 Scholarship has also for some time now pointed 
to the influence of Blavatsky and Theosophy on the development of 
modern art, especially the abstract expressionism found in the paint- 
ings of Wassily Wassilyevich Kandinsky (1866-1944), Piet Mondrian 
(1872-1944), and Paul Klee (1879-1940), and the Irish literary renais- 
sance of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries as expressed 
in the works of George William Russell (1867-1935), William Butler 
Yeats (1865-1939), and Charles Johnston (1867-?).16 The political influ- 
ence of the Theosophists in India is also becoming more and more 
well-known. A. O. Hume, one of the first to receive the mahatma let- 
ters, was instrumental in the Indian National Congress, Annie Besant 
worked incessantly for Indian self-governance, and Mahatma Gandhi 
was also influenced by Theosophy.!” Blavatsky and Theosophy equally 
influenced the spread and perception of Buddhism in the West and 
the popularization of notions such as karma and reincarnation.!? 


Jens-André Herbener, "Teosofisk Selskab har været banebrydende i Vesten,” Politiken, 
March 29 2013. 

Olav Hammer and Mikael Rothstein, Handbook of the Theosophical Current (Leiden: Brill, 
2013), 1. 

Emily B. Sellon and Renée Weber, “Theosophy and The Theosophical Society,’ in Modern 
Esoteric Spirituality, ed. Antoine Faivre and Jacob Needleman (New York: Crossroad 
Publishing Company, 1992), 326-27. 

See Isaac Lubelsky, Celestial India: Madame Blavatsky and the Birth of Indian Nationalism 
(Sheffield: Equinox, 2012); Michael Bergunder, “Experiments with Theosophical 
Truth: Gandhi, Esotericism, and Global Religious History,” in Imagining the East: The 
Early Theosophical Society, ed. Tim Rudbgg and Erik Reenberg Sand (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2020), 345-374; Rudbgg and Sand (eds.), Imagining the East: The Early 
Theosophical Society. 

See J. Jeffrey Franklin, The Lotus and the Lion, Buddhism and the British Empire 
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The recent collective project, the Enchanted Modernities Project and 
the Copenhagen Center for the Study of Theosophy and Esotericism 
offering courses on Blavatsky and esotericism at the University of 
Copenhagen also point to a scholarly normalization of Blavatsky's ideas 
in the sense that historically, Blavatsky is now viewed as involved in 
transforming the modern religious landscape and in influencing many 
cultural aspects of modernity. Such a significant influence cannot be 
abnormal in the sense that it is something people do not believe in and 
practice, but rather vice versa. These historical discoveries have largely 
been facilitated by the study of (Western) esotericism as revisionist 
history. Disregarding whether Blavatsky (normatively) was a crank or 
not, she had a significant effect on the modern religious, intellectual, 
and artistic landscapes, which could easily have been forgotten. The 
influence of Blavatsky and occultism continues and interconnects with 
Christopher Partridge's concept “occulture,” that is, the notion that in 
our time occultism has, in fact, become normal through pop-culture.!? 
In relation to the stream of history as an aspect of the concept of nor- 
mality, it is quite clear that, that which often is termed magic, the occult, 
and similar, has existed much longer than what we term modern sci- 
ence and in this sense esotericism is more normal than modern science, 
which only arrived after the seventeenth century. In this regard modern 
science is abnormal (this is not a normative statement, but a historical 
observation).20 

Modern professional and thereby authoritative science and its norms 
for proper scientific practice and the production of truths have, how- 
ever, presumably contributed the most to the construction of occult- 
ism as rejected knowledge or pseudo-science (here normality being a 
criterion). Blavatsky, Theosophy, and occultism are generally regarded 
as abnormal, because Blavatsky does not follow the accepted scien- 
tific procedures, methods, and perspectives and as mentioned above 
because she continues to mix the categories of science and religion 
with each other. Scholars such as Richard Noakes like a number of 
complexity oriented historians have, however, begun to explore how 
scientific results emerge and if other contexts than the laboratory, for 
example, in fact have led to and still sometimes lead to scientific results, 


Christopher Partridge, “Occulture is Ordinary,” in Contemporary Esotericism, ed. Egil 
Asprem and Kenneth Granholm (Sheffield Bristol, CT: Equinox Pub, 2013), 113-133. 
See Von Stuckrad, Locations of Knowledge, 139146. 
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which puts scientific practice into perspective.?! Based on this criterion, 
however, Blavatsky's Theosophy no doubt is abnormal, as a representa- 
tive of authoritative knowledge in our time, but as mentioned above 
and argued here, the historian should not look at normality and thereby 
relevance in this way only, as it will hinder broader historical study. The 
task of the humanities must in relation to this be to make sure that pop- 
ular opinion becomes historically nuanced to the extent that it includes 
the plurality of history. 

(6)  Itis also interesting to note in relation to the sixth aspect of normality 
that even though occultism to some extent was formulated as a polem- 
ical counter-scientific movement in the mid to late nineteenth century, 
Blavatsky, as one of the spearheads of this movement in the English 
speaking world, also greatly mirrored what constituted normal proce- 
dures for normal knowledge production and presentation. This sixth 
point will be elaborated in the following. 

Blavatsky and many of her Theosophical friends were among the first to use 
the substantive occultism and to define themselves as occultists. They were 
of course aware that this area had been ridiculed since the Enlightenment, 
but consciously used the term to define their new identity as a form of coun- 
terculture embracing that which is strange, hidden, undiscovered, ancient, 
unknown, and contrary to modern science and established religion. The 
counter-cultural element is very outspoken with Blavatsky both in terms of her 
extremely polemical attitude towards authoritative science and Catholicism 
and also in her general critique of all elements of modern culture. In this way, 
occultism and Blavatsky’s ideas were clearly a reaction to and against modern 
changes in the hope of negotiating another version of modernity. Occultism 
was the answer to perceived problems resulting from the more marked split 
between religion and science, the ancient and the modern. 

Again, already in the nineteenth century, many people were involved in 
the fight to define the modern project with their attempted solutions. Many 
thought the modern enlightenment project had already failed, thus socialism 
and Marxism were launched. In close relation to experimental countercultural 
movements, we also find Spiritualism and Theosophy. It has been estimated 
that only seven years after the beginning of the Spiritualist movement, several 


21 Richard Noakes, “Haunted Thoughts of the Careful Experimentalist: Psychical Research 
and the Troubles of Experimental Physics,’ Studies in History and Philosophy of Biological 
and Biomedical Sciences 48 Pt A, no. PA (2014): 46-56; Richard Noakes, “The ‘World of the 
Infinitely Little’: Connecting Physical and Psychical Realities circa 1900,’ Studies in History 
and Philosophy of Science 39, no. 3 (2008): 323-334. 
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million people in the US were in some way associated with it — at a time when 
the American population was only twenty-eight million people.22 

Even though occultism was countercultural, Alex Owen and others have 
clearly shown that the new occultism of Blavatsky and of the Hermetic Order 
of the Golden Dawn were in fact modern in many respects. Rationalization is 
one facet and "New occultism" was very systematic, scientific, and rational in its 
exposition, practices, and presentations.2? Re-contextualizing Blavatsky's pub- 
lications equally reveal that their major concerns were quite mainstream, i.e., 
normal parts of both the general and intellectual culture or episteme of the time. 


1. History: Blavatsky's works constantly engage with world history, 
ancient history, the history of religions, and mythology. A huge part 
of their focus is on origins and ancient wisdom. This historicizing 
framework is one of the most central characteristics of modernity 
and was from the Enlightenment onwards directly mirrored in many 
forms of esotericism, including Blavatsky's works.?^ This might not 
be surprising, but many religious and non-religious works published 
in the nineteenth century did not use this framework for discussing 
and understanding religion, spirituality and questions of truth. 

2. Orientalism: Blavatsky clearly followed the general trend of 
Orientalism that emerged from the end of the eighteenth century. On 
the one hand she often writes about Asian religions and philosophies 
and includes India in the great chain of esoteric transmission and, 
on the other hand, she also tried to compare and understand these 
Asian traditions in relation to Western ideas — thereby following the 
Oriental trend among intellectual and artistic culture at the time.?5 


22 For figures see J. P. Deveney, “Spiritualism,” in Dictionary of Gnosis & Western Esotericism, 
2 vols., ed. Wouter J. Hanegraaff, et al (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 1076; Catherine L. Albanese, A 
Republic of Mind and Spirit: A Cultural History of American Metaphysical Religion (New 
Heaven, CT: Yale University Press, 2007), 220-21; David K. Nartonis, “The Rise of 19th- 
Century American Spiritualism, 1854-1873,” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 49, 
2 (2010): 361-73. 

23 Alex Owen, The Place of Enchantment, British Occultism and the Culture of the Modern 
(Chicago, Ill: University of Chicago Press, 2004), 16-31. 

24 Wouter J. Hanegraaff, New Age Religion and Western Culture, Esotericism in the Mirror of 
Secular Thought (Leiden, New York: EJ. Brill, 1996). 411-441; Tim Rudbog, “H.P. Blavatsky's 
Theosophy in Context: The Construction of Meaning in Modern Western Esotericism" 
(PhD diss., University of Exeter, 2012), 136-205. 

25 Christopher Partridge, “Lost Horizon: H. P. Blavatsky and Theosophical Orientalism," 
in Handbook of the Theosophical Current, ed. Michael Rothstein, and Olav Hammer 
(Leiden: Brill, 2013), 309-334; Rudbog and Sand (eds.), Imagining the East: The Early 
Theosophical Society. 
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3. Religious critique: Blavatsky has often been called an anti-Christian 
for her constant critique of Christianity, especially the Catholic 
Church, but this was fashionable and quite normal among many 
intellectuals during the time. It was in fact a time of religious cri- 
tique, with Ludwig Feuerbach (1804-1872), Ernest Renan (1823-1892), 
and Friedrich W. Nietzsche (1844-1900), among others.26 

4. Even her ideas about evolution, races, and geological time-periods 
deeply and contextually reflected the constant discussions and nego- 
tiations about these matters taking place in the intellectual contexts 
of the time.?" 

5. Science: Blavatsky was as mentioned extremely critical of the nat- 
uralists (Charles Darwin (1809-1882), Thomas H. Huxley (1825- 
1895), Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), and others), but she also made 
extensive use of scientific ideas related to concepts such as, atoms, 
rays, solar systems, and evolution, and she made use of footnotes 
throughout her works (something not many so-called mystics tended 
to do).28 

6. Blavatsky's social work to establish a global universal brotherhood 
was inspired directly by the Enlightenment ideals of the time such as 
liberty, equality, and brotherhood and more directly from the reform 
climate of Spiritualism, and the utopic agenda of Freemasonry.?? 


Most of Blavatsky's publications can thus easily be contextualized in main- 
stream intellectual culture. Of course, this is not to say that there was nothing 
occult about their ideas in the sense that they of course also focused on sub- 
jects that were outside the generally accepted naturalist domain of knowledge 
and that their claimed source was equally beyond what could be obtained 
through regular scientific procedure, but sometimes it would be advisable to 
broaden our perspective and not automatically use the category "the occult" 
as the first or only choice to describe why Blavatsky's publications were anti- 
Christian, why they talked about races, or why they focused on an ancient wis- 
dom religion, as historical study discloses that this was not abnormal, but in 
fact quite normal at the time. 

To further substantiate the upcoming answer to the initial question posed 
in this article two examples might serve well. Blavatsky's first major work Isis 


26  Rudbog, Tim. “H.P. Blavatsky's Theosophy in Context,” 206—251. 
27  Rudbog, “H.P. Blavatsky's Theosophy in Context,” 141-152. 

28  Rudbog, “H.P. Blavatsky's Theosophy in Context,” 252-311. 

29  Rudbog, “H.P. Blavatsky’s Theosophy in Context,” 409-443. 
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Unveiled will be the first case. The second case will be a retrospective reflection 
on Friedrich Max Miller's relation to Theosophy. Isis Unveiled has been chosen, 
as it was Blavatsky's first major work and because it thereby offers an opportu- 
nity to explore the time when her ideas first were published and received on a 
larger scale. Max Müller has been chosen as a case as he was a well-respected 
scholar at the time who commented on Theosophy. 


3 Isis Unveiled 


If for a moment, any preconceived notions of considering this work specifi- 
cally as occult were put aside and it was simply considered in its “paratext,” 
(or from what surrounds the text) more specifically the publisher J. W. Bouton, 
it will be found that J. W. Bouton (New York) published a wide range of books 
and magazines in the nineteenth century, especially studies related to com- 
parative symbolism, religion, and mythology, many of which were critical of 
orthodox interpretations of the Christian dogmas. Blavatsky's Isis Unveiled and 
its discourse against Christian dogmatism fits consistently with this specific 
context of new works. The following chronological list of works published by 
J. W. Bouton for example share many features with Blavatsky's Isis Unveiled. 


— Ancient symbol worship. Influence of the phallic idea in the religions 
of antiquity Hodder Michael Westropp & Charles Staniland Wake. 
With an introduction, notes, and an appendix by Alexander Wilder. 
New York: J. W. Bouton & London: Trübner & Co. 1874. 

— The Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries. A Dissertation. Thomas Taylor, 
with Introduction, Notes, Emendations and Glossary by Alexander 
Wilder. New York: J. W. Bouton, 1875. (Third Edition). 

- Monumental Christianity or the Art and Symbolism of the Primitive 
Church as Witnesses and Teachers of the One Catholic Faith and 
Practice. John P. Lundy. New York: J. W. Bouton, 1876. 

— Ancient Faiths and Modern: A Dissertation upon Worships, Legends and 
Divinities in Central and Western Asia. Thomas Inman. New York: J. 
W. Bouton, 1876. First US Ed. 

— The Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and Mythology. An Inquiry. 
Richard Payne Knight. New York: J. W. Bouton, 1876. A new edition 
with introduction, additions, notes translated into English and a new 
and complete index by Alexander Wilder. 

— Serpent and Siva Worship and Mythology, In Central America, Africa, 
And Asia. And The Origin Of Serpent Worship. Two Treatises. Edited 
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by Alexander Wilder, Hyde Clarke, [1815-1895] & Wake, C[harles] 
Staniland [1835-1910]. New York: J. W. Bouton, 1877. 

— The Bible of Humanity. Jules Michelet. New York: J. W. Bouton, 1877. 

- Anacalypsis, An Attempt to Draw Aside the Veil of the Saitic Isis; Or, An 
Inquiry into the Origin of Languages, Nations and Religions. Godfrey 
Higgins. New York: J. W. Bouton, 1878 [Volume one only]. 

— The Obeliskand Freemasonry [According to the Discoveries of Belzoniand 
Commander Gorringe]|[also Egyptian Symbols Compared with Those in 
American Mounds]. John A. Weisse. New York: J. W. Bouton, 1880. 

— Bible myths, and their parallels in other religions: Being a comparison 
of the Old and New Testament myths and miracles with those of heathen 
nations ... considering also their origin and Meaning. Thomas William 
Doane, New York: J. W. Bouton, 1884. 

— Bible Folk-Lore: A Study in Comparative Mythology. James Edwin 
Thorold Rogers. New York: J. W. Bouton, 1884. 

— Ancient Pagan And Modern Christian Symbolism (With an Essay on 
Baal Worship, on the Assyrian Sacred "Grove", and other allied sym- 
bols by John Newton). Thomas Inman. New York: J. W. Bouton, 1884. 
Fourth edition. 


From these titles alone a similarity with Blavatsky's Isis Unveiled: A Master-Key 
to the Mysteries of Ancient and Modern Science and Theology (1877) is plainly 
evident.?° All these works share a new enthusiasm for the origins of religion, 
magic, the true origins of Christianity, symbolism, and mythology made pos- 
sible by the increasingly secular milieu at the time (including the freedom 
of press) and since the end of the eighteenth-century by a much wider avail- 
ability of religious source-texts stemming from interactions with the Far and 
Middle East. Blavatsky's works refer to many of these other works published by 
Bouton?! and many of them were in fact, like Isis Unveiled, edited and anno- 
tated by Alexander Wilder. 

This contextual fact about Isis Unveiled is furthermore witnessed from its 
reception by the popular press when first published. According to Gomes, it 
was “respectfully reviewed by all the New York newspapers” upon publication. 


30 For an overview of the nineteenth-century mythographers see Joscelyn Godwin, The 
Theosophical Enlightenment (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1994). 

31 Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled: A Master-key to the Mysteries of Ancient and 
Modern Science and Theology, 2 Vols. (New York: J. W. Bouton, 1877), 1: xv; 2:109, 301, 489. 
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Many using adjectives such as “monumental, stupendous, remarkable, marvel- 
ous, colossal."3? The Boston Evening Transcript wrote, 


It must be acknowledged that she is a remarkable woman, who has read 
more, seen more, and thought more than most wise men. Her work 
abounds in quotations from a dozen different languages, not for the pur- 
pose of a vain display of erudition, but to substantiate her peculiar views 
[...] her pages are garnished with footnotes establishing, as her authori- 
ties, some of the profoundest writers of the past. To a large class of read- 
ers, this remarkable work will prove of absorbing interest [...] demands 
the earnest attention of thinkers, and merits an analytic reading.93 


The Herald stated (30 September 1877) that “she outbid the Arabian Nights." 
The American Bookseller stated "The sale of Madame Blavatsky's Isis Unveiled is 
unprecedented for a work of its kind, the entire edition having been exhausted 
within ten days of the date of publication."?^ In other words, her book and its 
ideas were a part the mainstream popular interest at the time in the study of 
religion and magic and not only "occult" or "esoteric" in the sense of abnormal 
and “rejected knowledge.” 


4 Max Müller's Relation to Theosophy 


The still famous and well-respected pioneer in the modern academic study 
of languages and religions, Max Miiller, is in relation to Theosophy most 
often remembered as a critic. But in retrospect, viewed through a lens of his- 
torical complexity rather than presumed knowledge, it is fair to argue that 
Müller shared much with Theosophy, perhaps so much so that his critique of 
Theosophy to some extent served to substantiate, negotiate, and legitimize his 
own views in the face of critique.?5 


32 Michael Gomes, The Dawning of the Theosophical Movement (Wheaton (Ill): Theosophical 
Publishing House, 1987), 142. 

33 Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, “My Books,” in Collected Writings, Vol. 13, ed. Boris de Zirkoff 
(Wheaton, IL: The Theosophical Publishing House, 1982), 193-194. 

34 Gomes, The Dawning of the Theosophical Movement, 142. 

35 For Müllers most well-known critique originally published in The Nineteenth Century 
see Friedrich Max Miiller, “Indian Fables and Esoteric Buddhism,” in Last Essays, Second 
Series (London: Longmans, Green and Co, 1901), 79-133; Friedrich Max Müller, “Esoteric 
Buddhism: A Rejoinder” in Last Essays, Second Series (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1901), 156-170. 
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It must be remembered that Müller was not simply an impartial scholar. 


His view of religion for example clearly extends beyond the naturalistic view 


gaining prominence at the time. To Müller religion was a sense of infinity and 


fundamentally rooted in a specific faculty, in the human soul.?6 Müller simi- 


larly along these lines stated 


that all religions spring from the same sacred soil, the human heart; that 
all are quickened by the same divine spirit, the still small voice; and that, 
though the outward forms of religion may change, may wither and decay, 
yet, as long as man is what he is and what he has been, he will postulate 
again and again the Infinite as the very condition of the Finite, he will 
yearn for something which the world cannot give, he will feel his weak- 
ness and dependence, and in that weakness and dependence discover 
the deepest sources of his hope, and trust, and strength.3” 


Blavatsky's conclusion about the origin of religion in Isis Unveiled was quite 
similar to Müller's. Blavatsky stated, 


36 


37 


38 


Our examination of the multitudinous religious faiths that mankind, 
early and late, have professed, most assuredly indicates that they have all 
been derived from one primitive source. It would seem as if they were all 
but different modes of expressing the yearning of the imprisoned human 
soul for intercourse with supernal spheres. As the white ray of light is 
decomposed by the prism into the various colors of the solar spectrum, 
so the beam of divine truth, in passing through the three-sided prism 
of man's nature, has been broken up into vari-colored fragments called 
RELIGIONS. And, as the rays of the spectrum, by imperceptible shad- 
ings, merge into each other, so the great theologies that have appeared at 
different degrees of divergence from the original source, have been con- 
nected by minor schisms, schools, and off-shoots from the one side or the 
other. Combined, their aggregate represents one eternal truth; separate, 
they are but shades of human error and the signs of imperfection.?? 


Friedrich Max Müller, Chips from a German Workshop. Vol. 1: "Essays on the Science of 
Religion," (London: Longmans, Green and Co, 1867), xxi. 

Friedrich Max Müller, Chips from a German Workshop. Vol. 1V: "Essays Chiefly on the Science 
of Language," (New York: Scribner's Sons, 1881), 329. 

Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled, 2: 639. 
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Blavatsky's perspective is more focused on human error and eternal truth than 
Müller's focus on human weakness and hope. Both talk of human yearning 
and Müller's infinite is clearly reframed as "supernal spheres.” They also both, 
in the above quotes, agree that the various religions of the world have a com- 
mon origin and fundamentally are similar even though they might appear 
different. Blavatsky's and Müller's perspectives, of course, also differed in 
several respects.?? Müller fundamentally entertained Christian superiority*© 
whereas Blavatsky emphasized the importance and existence of an ancient 
secret doctrine superior to Christianity, but in relation to the argument here 
made, it is reasonable to say that their views of the origins of religion, quoted 
above, were equally metaphysical and that they touched on related fields of 
knowledge. Müller had also, similar to the position Blavatsky would argue for 
Theosophy, originally envisioned the Science of Religion as holding a middle 
position between religion and science.*! Blavatsky and Müller were also both 
placed in the emerging interest in the study of magic, religions, Spiritualism, 
and Orientalism, which was a part of a shared field of knowledge at the time — 
the question was, however, how these subjects should be studied, something 
which had not yet been set in stone.# It is therefore not surprising that 
Müller already in 1879 also took an interest in Theosophy and soon befriended 
H. S. Olcott.# It even appears that Müller, with interest, followed subsequent 
Theosophical publications and that he only reluctantly and gradually began 
to distance himself from the Theosophical Society.^^ Two reasons for this dis- 
tancing seem plausible: on the one hand, he enjoyed much of the publicity 
given to him by the Theosophical Society — the interest in Asia cultivated by 
the Theosophical Society and Blavatsky's appropriation of many of his ideas 
throughout her works also directed attention to Müller's work; but on the other 
hand, he had since the1860s also been faced with critique. Some of this critique 


39 See Dewald Bester, *H.P. Blavatsky, Theosophy, and Nineteenth-Century Comparative 
Religion" (PhD diss., University of Cape Town, 2018), 181-191. 

40 Arie L. Molendijk, Friedrich Max Müller and the Sacred Books of the East (Oxford University 
Press, 2016), 143-161. 

41 Jason A. Josephson-Storm, The Myth of Disenchantment, Magic, Modernity, and the Birth of 
the Human Sciences (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 2017), 116. 

42  Josephson-Storm, The Myth of Disenchantment, 41-176. S. Brent. Plate, Key Terms in 
Material Religion (London: Bloomsbury Academic, an imprint of Bloomsbury Publishing, 
2015), 121. 

43 David Chidester, Empire of Religion: Imperialism and Comparative Religion (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2014), 270. 

44 John E. Joseph, From Whitney to Chomsky: Essays in the History of American Linguistics 
(Amsterdam: Benjamins, 2002), 95. 
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even suggested that his theory of phonetics entertained "occult" elements.*5 It 
is possible that Müller negotiated the boundaries and the acceptance of his 
own theories by, as Joy Dixon suggests, pushing Theosophy safely outside the 
boundary of his own frame hereby signaling to others that his views were defi- 
nitely not occult or aligned with Theosophy.^8 Interestingly enough, he did not 
criticize Blavatsky until after her death, but then he in a highly derogatory tone 
called her nothing more than a wild girl lacking real knowledge or academic 
skill like his own.^? He also highly disliked A. P. Sinnett's Esoteric Buddhism, 
which sold more copies than his own works at the time and, in his view, had 
nothing to do with Buddhism.^? Müller could, however, not leave negotiations 
about Theosophy alone and in his own way also continued the search for the 
"real" mahatmas. In 1893 he published his 1892 Gifford lectures held before 
the University of Glasgow as Theosophy or Psychological Religion. According 
to Molendijk, this was a real “power game by the old Müller, reclaiming the 
name for his own purposes, and distancing him from a religious system that by 
itself did much to popularize Eastern thought in the West."? Müller basically 
states that he wanted to restore the term to its proper meaning, which rather 
than being related to occult sciences or black arts®° (modern Theosophy) was 
to "from a purely historical point of view show that Christianity [...] in its the- 
ology or theosophy [...] represents a synthesis of Semitic and Aryan thought 
which forms its real strength and its power of satisfying not only the require- 
ments of the heart, but likewise the postulates of reason"?! in other words, the 
true theosophy of Christianity is a synthesis of the most sublime and fulfills 
not only the religious yearnings mentioned above but also those of modern 
rationalization. 

In 1896 Müller, furthermore, published an article with the telling tile "A 
Real Mahatma" (about Sri Ramakrishna). According to Thomas J. Green, 


45 Joy Dixon, Divine Feminine Theosophy and Feminism in England (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 2001), 43; Linda C. Dowling, Language and Decadence in the Victorian Fin 
De Siecle (Cambridge: Princeton University Press, 2016), 73. 

46 Dixon, Divine Feminine, 43. 

47 Müller, “Indian Fables and Esoteric Buddhism,’ 101. It should be noted, however, that even 
though Müller disliked much of Sinnett's and Blavatsky's work he generally maintained 
high regard for Olcott's work with Buddhism and the two were on friendly terms for quite 
some time. 

48 Dixon, Divine Feminine, 43. 

49 Molendijk, Friedrich Max Müller, 113. 

50 Friedrich Max Müller Theosophy or Psychological Religion (London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1898), xvi. 

51 Müller, Theosophy, ix. 
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Müller here “depicts himself as an objective and clear-headed guide to ‘Indian 
Theosophy."?? Müller later wrote about his initial object for writing the article 
“A Real Mahatma’ and explained that it had two objectives: 


I wished to protect against the wild and overcharged account of Saints 
and Sages living and teaching at present in India which had been pub- 
lished and scattered broadcast in India, America, and English papers, and 
I wished to show at the same time that behind such strange names as 
Indian Theosophy, Esoteric Buddhism and all the rest, there was some- 
thing worth knowing even for us, the students of Plato and Aristotle, Kant 
and Hegel, in Europe.53 


This is clearly directed towards the Theosophical Society and reveals that 
Müller, while distancing himself from Theosophy all along, had shared the 
same interest — that, in fact, there is something “worth knowing,” “even for us.”54 

This brief retrospective reflection upon Müller's relation with Theosophy 
shows just how entangled the history of these two were and how shared their 
history was. In other words, it was not just a simple matter of the deviant or 
abnormal (Theosophy) seeking legitimization from the normal-authoritative 
(Müller), but a shared field of history and knowledge, which was negotiated 
both ways. 


nu 


5 Conclusion 


The initial question of this article was, if esotericism and Blavatsky’s ideas were 
ever normal. Based on the above analysis the answer must largely be, yes. What 
most often is classified as esotericism has been part of history for a long time 
and has influenced many cultural spheres. It is really only within the emer- 
gence, in the nineteenth century, of a defined naturalistic-scientific criterion 
of normality i.e., valid knowledge that modern esotericism and Theosophy to 
some extent can be said to fall outside the norm. And even here, as this arti- 
cle has shown, if the historical relations between Theosophy and established 
scholars such as Max Müller is studied the apparently sharp demarcation 


52 Thomas J. Green, Religion for a Secular Age Max Müller, Swami Vivekananda and Vedanta 
(Farnham, Surrey: Ashgate, 2016), 161. 

53 Friedrich Max Müller, Ramakrishna His Life and Sayings (London: Longmans, Green, 
1898), 1-2. 

54 Müller Ramakrishna His Life and Sayings, 1-2. 
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between these two is in some noteworthy areas blurred - as normality and 
deviance is negotiated rather than natural, when it comes to knowledge. 

Answering the above question thus forced a reflection on historical study 
and on categories that might hinder such a study. The concept of normal- 
ity itself had to be re-evaluated. If the academic study of (Western) esoter- 
icism had not fought to be a revisionist history, understanding the plurality 
of history and what modernity entails, it would have remained un-nuanced. 
Some would perhaps prefer it to have remained like that, but encountering 
“misfits” such as esotericism and Blavatsky — that is, things, ideas, and people 
that do not fit dominant normative categories — should not result in a pushing 
them away, but rather in a rethinking of historical categories and narratives. 
The rejected knowledge perspective is only one side of the coin — certainly, 
many people have pointed fingers at Blavatsky and currents related to esoter- 
icism and thereby constructed this domain in various ways, but on the other 
side, since antiquity, whether we include Platonism or later Marsilio Ficino 
and Isaac Newton — mainstream thinkers have been engaged in discourses of 
higher knowledge, magic, theosophy, and occultism, and have regarded such 
topics as matters of divine wisdom — not as rejected knowledge. The likes of 
Blavatsky have equally impacted history in modern times and continue to do 
so. Furthermore, as this article has shown, Blavatsky's works and ideas were not 
simply deviant, but were in fact permeated by mainstream knowledge struc- 
tures. In certain respects, Blavatsky's Isis Unveiled was both a popular (normal) 
work and shared the same knowledge fields as many other works during the 
time including those of Max Müller. In fact Müller also used “Theosophy” to 
negotiate his own boundaries. By problematizing negotiations of normal- 
ity, and the accepted stories that usually follow, a more nuanced picture of a 
shared history must be taken seriously no matter what the "judges of normal- 
ity" might say. 
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PART 2 


Historical Cases 


CHAPTER 5 


Constructions of Religious Deviance in the Greek 
and Roman Worlds 


Richard Gordon 


1 Introduction! 


There is no simple way of describing the relation between what we may, in the 
context of this volume, term religious deviance and its claimed antonyms over 
the 1150 years, i.e. from oral-derived “Homer” (c.750-700 BCE) to Theodosius 
I (reigned 379-95 CE), regularly covered by the ancient history syllabus. Of 
these, I have selected three: religious qualification, the limits of control, and 
strategies of exclusion, which taken together give a reasonable if truncated 
impression of what I understand to have been the situation in the Graeco- 
Roman world. As will become clear, insofar as the term “deviance” commonly 
implies a single reference-point from which criticism draws justification, it is 
not a wholly satisfactory term in relation to religious knowledge-practices in 
antiquity. There are simply too many claimed deviancies and too many differ- 
ent operative norms for the concept to be very useful here.2 

The main target of my remarks is the belief, at bottom based on a 
Durkheimian view of religion as social glue, that, at any rate until the advent of 
Christianity, the members of individual communities in Graeco-Roman antiq- 
uity shared the same beliefs about how to manage relations with the divine 
world. On the contrary, disagreements of different kinds about such matters 
were endemic in antiquity. If the most outspoken formulations of such views 
are to be found in the context of the ideal states formulated by Plato in his 
Nomoi (Laws) and Cicero in his De legibus, both of whom considered that in 


1 Abbreviations of Classical authors and texts generally follow Oxford Classical Dictionary, 
sometimes expanded for clarity. The acronym 1G (n.26) denotes Inscriptiones Graecae; SEG 
(n.55) = Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum. 

2 On the vagaries of fashion in relation to the term in sociology, see e.g. Joel Best, “Whatever 
Happened to Social Pathology? Conceptual Fashions and the Sociology of Deviance,” 
Sociological Spectrum 26, no. 6 (2006): 533-46. On the wide spectrum of “deviance”: Michelle 
Inderbitzen et al, eds., Deviance and Social Control: A Sociological Perspective (Thousand 
Oaks: Sage, 2017), 47-86. 
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the perfectly-ordered state all private religious practice beyond the purview 
of the religious officials of the state would be forbidden,’ the dominant real- 
world framing of such differences was provided by terms such as "superstition," 
prophet," “wonder-worker” and a host of others. In 
other words, the problems lay not so much in terms of identifiable or named 
deities or explicit theologies, as the Christian conception of deviance tended to 
have it, as in disputes over what Max Weber, with his steady focus on religion as 
social action, termed “religious qualification, to which we may add quite rad- 
ically different views regarding the nature of specifically religious capital and 
how to acquire it. The basic argument of the chapter, which necessarily largely 
ignores the deep differences between the Greek and Roman worlds, proceeds 
as follows. The sheer complexity of Graeco-Roman polytheistic systems made 
it impossible and indeed undesirable to police religious knowledge-practices 
except in a very desultory way. "Religious deviancy" in such a world, in which a 
Bourdieusian religious “field” was established only hesitantly and late, is thus 
best viewed not as a fixed concept but as a dynamic element in the ceaseless 
negotiation between claims to effective knowledge in this sphere.5 


DG nau 


“mountebank,” “magician, 


2 Religious Qualification 


The individuals who regularly feature in the literature on Greek and Roman 
religion as “priests” are those who were appointed to public offices serving 
public temples. Alongside these, however, were many other individuals as it 


3 Plato Leg. 11, 909d-910d (perhaps 355-347 BCE); Cic. Leg. 2.25-26; 30; 35-37; cf. 46-49 (legal 
debates over responsibilities in relation to obsequies). Cicero worked on the text from 
52 BCE. 

4 Cf. e.g. Max Weber, Religiöse Gemeinschaften, ed. H.G. Kippenberg (Tübingen: J.c.B. Mohr, 
2005), 95-112. 

5 Bernd-Christian Otto, “Towards Historicizing Magic’ in Antiquity, Numen 60 (2013): 323- 
27. Jorg Rüpke, Aberglaube oder Individualität (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011) approaches 
the issue of deviance in antiquity from the point of view of individual choices regarding 
meaningful religious action. 

6 E.g. Mary Beard and John A. North, eds., Pagan Priests: Religion and Power in the Ancient 
World (London: Duckworth, 1990); Beate Dignas and Kai Trampedach, eds., Practitioners 
of the Divine: Greek Priests and Religious Officials from Homer to Heliodorus (Washington 
BC: Center for Hellenic Studies, 2008); Marietta Horster and Anja Klóckner eds., Civic 
Priests: Cult Personnel in Athens from the Hellenistic Period to Late Antiquity (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 2015); Jórg Rüpke, "Prétres romains. Sources et limites de l'autorité religieuse," in 
Religion et pouvoir dans le monde romain: Lautel et la toge, eds. Nicole Belayche and Sylvia 
Estienne (Rennes: Presses universitaires de Rennes, 2020), 37-54. A partial exception is 
Jórg Rüpke, Fasti sacerdotum: A Prosopography of Pagan, Jewish and Christian Religious 
Officials in the City of Rome 300 Bc to AD 499 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), since 
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were “at the temple gates,” who claimed expertise in a variety of ritual prac- 
tices not offered by public religious institutions." The now customary neutral 
term for these persons is *ritual specialists male and female, most of whom 
operated on a part-time basis and offered a wide variety of services, often 
related to healing and amuletic protection from ills and dangers, especially 
of women, babies and children? but also to divination (often in connection 
with illness), intervening in marital problems, and cursing. Many pejorative or 
belittling words for such specialists emerged in the Classical period (with new 
coinages all through antiquity).? In Greek, for example, we have goés (moun- 
tebank, wizard), magos (mainly “charlatan”), thelktér (whisperer of [healing] 
charms), epódós (enchanter), very many terms for diviners using different 
techniques, such as mantis (seer, prophet), pharmakomantis (magician), onei- 
romantis (dream-diviner), lekanomantis (bowl diviner), dendromantis (diviner 
from the shivering of tree-leaves), palmomantis (diviner from tics and spasms), 
nekromantis (diviner from signs from the Underworld), tAytés, thytér (petty 
ritualist), kathartés (ritual purifier), telestés (peddler of private "initiations"), 
Orpheotelestai (peddlers of “Orphic” rites), thaumatourgos or thaumatopoios 
(wonder-worker), agyrtés (itinerant begging priest), mageutés (magician), 
manganeutés (conjuror, quack), to say nothing of extremely negative terms for 
“witches” and “sorcerers,” i.e. essentially condemnatory terms associated with 
“poisoning,” such as pharmakeus, phármakos, pharmakeutés, pharmatakeu- 
tris, pharmakistria, also purely regional terms such as Cilician bambakos and 
bambakeutria. 


itincludes many individuals outside the narrow group of élite priesthoods, though they are 
still characterized as "officials." 

7 Ulrike Egelhaaf-Gaiser, “Fickle-Coloured Religion: Charlatans and Holy Men in Apuleius' 
Metamorphoses,” in Holy Men and Charlatans in the Ancient Novel, eds. Stelios Panayotakis 
et al. (Eelde: Barkhuis, 2015), 85-104; Heidi Wendt, At the Temple Gates: The Religion of 
Free-lance Experts in the Roman Empire (New York: Oxford University Press, 2016), 40—73. 

8 Véronique Dasen, Le sourir d'Omphalé: maternité et petite enfance dans l'Antiquité 
(Rennes: Presses universitaires de Rennes 2015). 

9 Following Robert Parker, Polytheism and Society at Athens (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2005), 116, Michael A. Flower, "Religious expertise, in The Oxford Handbook of 
Ancient Greek Religion, eds. Esther Eidinow and Julia Kindt (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2015), 297, calls them “unlicensed religious specialists"; Radcliffe G. Edmonds 111, 
Drawing Down the Moon: Magic in the Ancient Greco-Roman World (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2019), 378-418, prefers the expression “non-normative ritual activity;" 
Jan N. Bremmer, "Manteis, Magic, Mysteries and Mythography: Messy Margins of Polis 
Religion?" Kernos 23 (2010), 13-35 speaks rather of “messy margins;" Otto, “Historicizing,” 
(n.5), 326, of “private ritual entrepreneurs." With regard to the Roman Empire, Wendt, At 
the Temple Gates (n.7) offers "freelance experts." 

10 The range of terms in Latin is much less inventive. 
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All these are nicely calibrated ways of disallowing, questioning or actually 
negating the legitimacy, or possible efficacy, of the wide range of knowledge- 
practices offered by different minor religious specialists as modes of com- 
munication with the Other World.! Such terms, so far as we know, were 
not self-descriptors but mainly used by self-styled spokesmen for the major 
politico-religious institutions sustained by the polis (or its Latin/Roman equiv- 
alents) to cast doubt, often sneering, sometimes indignant, occasionally crim- 
inalizing, but always disparaging, on the religious qualification of such roles 
and the types of localized religio-social capital they provided.'? Similar, if less 
harsh, language is already a feature of competing mythographers in the late 
Archaic and Classical period in Greece.? And we find the same tendencies, 
especially from the late fifth century BCE onwards, among proponents of new 
knowledge-practices, be it a medical or a philosophical school, traditions of 
ethnography, historiography and literary satire, or simply an aspect of the arro- 
gance of the rhetorically-educated urban rentier secure in his social standing. 

It is here worth citing a handful of very well-known cases of such negative 
distancing. An early example is the attempt by a Hippocratic publicist at the 
end of the fifth century BCE, or the very early fourth century, to denounce the 
practices of healers whose procedures diagnosed the different types of spir- 
its (daimones) that cause the "sacred disease,” i.e., epilepsy, diagnoses they 
relied upon to justify specific remedies. They are good-for-nothing magoi and 
begging-priests, our doctor claims: my naturalistic medical theory is much bet- 
ter, and besides they are just interested in the money. Whether his theory pro- 
duced better results, or even “cured” epilepsy, he of course does not say: with its 
talk of “airs” and “passages” and “defluxions of phlegm,” it was just an account 
that fitted with the basic claims of Hippocratic medicine. And of course he 


11 Cf Esther Eidinow, “In Search of the ‘Beggar-Priest,” in Beyond Priesthood: Religious 
Entrepreneurs and Innovators in the Roman Empire, eds. Richard Gordon, Georgia 
Petridou, and Jorg Rüpke (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2017), 255-76. 

12 Cf. Otto, “Historicizing,” (n. 5): 30. 

13 Cf. Bremmer, “Manteis,” (n.9), 30. 

14 Richard Gordon, "Superstitio: Superstition and Religious Repression in the Late Roman 
Republic and Principate (100 BC — AD 300) in The Religion of Fools: ‘Superstition’ in 
Historical and Comparative Perspective, eds. Steve Smith and Alan Knight (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2008), 72-94. 

15 [Hippoc.], Morb. sac.2-4 (= 129-34 Grensemann); cf. Edmonds, Drawing Down the 
Moon (n.9), 138-40; Giulia Sfameni Gasparro, "Medicina e magia: dalls Grecia classica 
al mondo tardo-antico," in La medicina allo specchio del sacro, ed. Claudio Moreschini 
(Brescia: Morcelliana, 2020), 97-102. 
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does not tell us whether he expected to be paid for his own services. Direct 
competition was felt to justify the use of scathing language. 

Milder denigration could be directed against those who made no claim to 
religious specialism but simply wanted to do their best by the other world. Thus 
in his Characters Aristotles pupil Theophrastus mocks the sort of man who 
is unable to limit or control his anxieties with regard to spirit dangers but, for 
example, pours oil on the little heaps of stones at crossroads or T-junctions and 
kneels down to pay his respects them (proskunésas) before proceeding on his 
way, or needs constantly to call experts in to purify his house, just in case Hekate 
(a goddess of the underworld as well as of crossroads, but here perhaps a sort of 
poltergeist) has got in. Such behavior amounts to a betrayal of the precepts that 
ought to govern the behavior of a man of his standing vis-à-vis the other world — 
it is in fact basely superstitious.é Another famous example, this time from the 
early Roman Empire is to be found in a fragment of the Younger Seneca's On 
Superstition cited by Augustine: 


There are women who do the hair of Juno and Minerva; they stand at a 
distance not only from the statue, but from the temple, and move their fin- 
gers like hairdressers, while others hold up a looking-glass. You find people 
praying to the gods to stand bail for them; others handing them their writs 
and explaining their law-cases.!” 


Here we find a member of the Roman Senate, a professed reformed Stoic, 
describing the performative engagement of simple pious persons with temple- 
statues as “madness” (dementia), with the justification that he, as a philosopher, 
knows what kind of behavior the gods approve of, because his philosophical 
studies have provided him with a reasoned account of the nature of (true) 
divinity and its moral and social demands. 

In these cases, it is clear that the boundary lines were, as usual, constructed 
by status, education and literacy. Any knowledge-practice connected, how- 
ever loosely, with communication with the other world, could be dismissed 
as superstitious if found among the rural population; but if the same prac- 
tice, such as divination by the rustling of leaves, by dreams or by involuntary 
twitchings, were organized and reduced to writing, it might be acceptable as a 


16 Theophr Char. 16. “The religious mode of existential contingency monopolises 
[the Supertitious Man's] agency”: Henry Heitmann-Gordon, Accommodating the 
Individual: Identity and Control after Alexander (Heidelberg: Verlag Antike, 2017), 133-34. 

17  Senecafrg, 36-37 Haase = August. De civ. D. 6.10, cf. Jorg Rüpke, Aberglaube (n. 5), 51-4. 
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possible source of divinatory knowledge.!? The Hippocratic writer was secure 
in being able, unlike the exorcists of harmful spirits, to rely upon an explicit 
set of discursive propositions to frame his naturalist account of the causes 
of epilepsy, and within which alone it began to make sense. Similarly, it was 
Stoic theology in the tradition of Cleanthes, Chrysippus' and Posidonius' On 
the gods, which included the normative idea of "the right things about the 
gods,’ that empowered Seneca's ridicule of expressions of plebeian piety.!9 
In general, we can affirm that school-doctors and representatives of various 
philosophical schools remained the most vigilant critics of the claims of low- 
level religious specialists. The Hippocratic and all later pharmacopæias relied 
on the herbal lore of wise men and women, but systematically stripped their 
remedies of the religious *numbo jumbo" within which they framed their 
practice.?? The Christian arsenal of accusations of the absurdity and worth- 
lessness of popular religious practices was largely derived from the writings of 
representatives of earlier non-Christian philosophical schools, especially con- 
servative Academics such as Carneades and Philo of Larissa, and Cynics such 
as Oenomaus of Gadara, writings that are largely lost but whose arguments are 
known to us from a variety of Christian writers, including Justin, Clement of 
Alexandria and Eusebius.?! 

More or less contemporary with Seneca, but in Asia Minor, we have the 
case of the itinerant neo-Pythagorean charismatic Apollonius of Tyana, the 
"author" of numerous forged letters, and (later) famous for his protective 
amulets. This person was the subject of a biography in four books by a cer- 
tain Moiragenes, probably of the early second century CE, fleshing out a par- 
adoxical picture of him as a “magos and a philosopher"? Apollonius would 
have remained more or less totally unknown if Philostratos the Younger had 


18 At Onirocrit. 2.69, the dream-interpreter Artemidorus of Daldis provides a wonderful 
example of the pot calling the kettle black. 

19 Keimpe Algra, “Stoic Theology" in The Cambridge Companion to the Stoics, ed. Brad 
Inwood (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 153-78. 

20 Laurence M.V. Totelin, Hippocratic Recipes: Oral and Written Transmission of 
Pharmacological Knowledge in fifth and fourth-century Greece (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 21—63; 
111-191. 

21 Harold W. Attridge, "The Philosophical Critique of Religion under the Early Empire,” 
in Aufstieg und Niedergang der Rómischen Welt, eds. Wolfgang Haase and Hildegard 
Temporini, 11.16.1 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1978), 45-78; Aryeh Kofsky, Eusebius of Caesarea, On 
Paganism (Boston: Brill, 2002), 5-17. 

22 I disagree with the view argued by eg. Jaap-Jan Flinterman, Power, Paideia and 
Pythagoreanism (Amsterdam: Gieben, 1995), 69—73, that magos here has a positive con- 
notation; even if Moiragenes did so understand it (cf. Strabo 11.9.3: Tò dE copy xol udywv), 
Philostratus clearly took it differently. 
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not written a fictional work in the early third century purporting to be a more 
reliable biography based on the memoirs of an acolyte of Apollonius named 
"Damis."7? Philostratus presents Apollonius as the complete opposite of a goés, 
a perfect philosopher capable thanks to his ascetic lifestyle of performing mar- 
vels.?* And in the later second century we find the redoubtable religious entre- 
preneur Alexander of Abonouteichos, likewise in Asia Minor, made the target 
of a scurrilous pamphlet by the satirist Lucian of Samosata that turns him into 
an ancient predecessor of Sinclair Lewis' Elmer Gantry. Indeed, many other of 
Lucian's surviving texts, such as On sacrifices or Zeus the Tragedian, in the vein 
of the diatribe, hold up numerous aspects of the “inherited conglomerate,” 
both in mythology and in ritual practice, to ridicule. 

Pollution, and fears of the negative reactions it might evoke in the other 
world, offered a wide field for accusations of at least temporary ritual disqual- 
ification.?* The so-called “sacred laws" in the Greek-speaking culture area are 
full of regulations limiting access to shrines under certain circumstances, reg- 
ulations that are sometimes to our eyes bizarre, such as the prohibition from 
wearing sandals unless they are made of felt or from the hide of a sacrificial 
victim at Andania in Messenia, or the disbarment for 40 days from a shrine at 
Lindos on Rhodes if one's wife, dog or donkey had recently suffered a sponta- 
neous abortion or a still-birth.26 A good number of curses and related texts use 
such ideas to denigrate targets as impious and “enemies of the gods,” or of a 


23 Philostratus’ work survives because it was a focus of Christian polemics of the fourth cen- 
tury and celebrated in the Byzantine period: Vroni Mumprecht, Das Leben des Apollonios 
von Tyana (Munich: Artemis, 1983), 1006-13; Maria Dzielska, Apollonius of Tyana in Legend 
and History (Rome: 'U'Erma' di Bretschneider, 1986), 153-83. 

24 “The reader has to work hard to maintain his or her credulity, but it is still required by the 
narrator”: Ken Dowden, "Kalasiris, Apollonius of Tyana, and the Lies of Teiresias,' in Holy 
Men and Charlatans in the Ancient Novel, eds. Stelios Panayotakis et al. (Eelde: Barkhuis, 
2015), 7. See also Edmonds, Drawing Down the Moon (n.9): 234-5. 

25 See eg. Jan-Mathieu Carbon and Saskia Peels-Matthey (eds.), Purity and Purification 
in the Ancient Greek World. Kernos Suppl. 32 (Liège: Presses Universitaires de Liège, 
2018); Benedikt Eckhardt et al., eds., Reinheit und Autoritüt in den Kulturen des antiken 
Mittelmeerraums (Baden-Baden: Ergon, 2020). 

26 Andania: IG Va, 1390 122-23; cf. Laura Gawlinski, The Sacred Law at Andania (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 2012), 129-30; Lindos: Franciszek Sokolowski, Lois sacrées des cités grecques, 
Supplément (Paris: de Boccard, 1962), 159-160 no. 91 Lu. Sokolowski wrongly translates 
Qðopå as “seduction”, whereas the medical and ethical sense “(spontaneous) abortion/ 
miscarriage” is amply attested, e.g. by Soranus, Gyn. 1.59.1; 3.31.1; 47.2; 48.2; Hippocr. Mul. 
§72; Paul. Med. Epit.3.70.; Aëtius latr. 8.73; 16.18; 62; 101; Hippiatrika Berlin, 14.11; 15t; 
Artem. Onirocr. 1.78; Didache x11 Apost.2.2; Epist. Barnaba 19.5 etc. 
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specific deity, and so single them out for divine punishment.?’ The rural tem- 
ples of Mysia and Lydia in Asia Minor instrumentalized illness of various kinds 
in order to suggest to patients that they had committed infractions of temple 
or ritual rules and required purification in order to be cured.28 

Impugning the religious qualification of others can thus properly be viewed 
as a central feature of the religious systems of Graeco-Roman antiquity, avail- 
able at all levels of the social hierarchy and serving numerous different kinds 
of interests. Encounters with other cultures, especially highly organized ones 
in the eastern Mediterranean, and the territorial expansion of imperial con- 
trol, simply extended the number of cases to which the same technique could 
be applied — we have only to think of the mockery of observers of the Shabbat 
at Rome, the abuse directed against Egyptian "worship" of animals, the indig- 
nation at the (supposed) self-castration and of the galli of Cybele, the attempts 
to suppress the Druids in Gaul, or the intermittent persecution of Christians. 
And long before Catholic Christianity managed to establish itself as state-cult 
after Constantine (reigned 306-337), the invention of theological “heresy” in 
the second century CE showed how faithfully its advocates, armed with the 
weapon of “truth,” had absorbed the lesson.?? 


3 The Limits of Control 


In the face of such diversity, the main strategy for maintaining the locally desir- 
able distinctions was naturally investment — material, linguistic, performative. 
Since this process was dominated by the city elites in the Greek city-states, 
at Rome and the cities and towns of the Empire, politically-significant high 
gods were naturally the major, albeit never the sole, beneficiaries. The creation 
of so-called “cult statues" and cheap imitations of them in various media, 
the founding of festivals and their concomitant markets, commissioning and 


27 Miriam Blanco Cesteros and Eleni Chronopoulou, "The Irrestistibe Attraction of 
Purity: Accusations of Religious Transgression in Magical Texts,” in Purity and Purification 
(n.25), 281-298. 

28 Cf. Georg Petzl, ,Reinheit/Befleckung - Gehorsam/Auflehnung im kaiserzeitlichen 
Lydien: aus den ,Beichtinschriften" gewonnene Einblicke," in Eckhardt, Reinheit (n.25), 
175-86. 

29 Nicola Denzey Lewis, "Lived Religion among Second-Century 'Gnostic Hieratic 
Specialists," in Beyond Priesthood: Religious Entrepreneurs and Innovators in the Roman 
Empire, eds. Richard Gordon, Georgia Petridou and Jórg Rüpke (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2017), 
79-102; cf. David B. Martin, Inventing Superstition (Cambridge MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2004). 
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performance of hymns, and (in Greece) accumulation and variation of mythic 
narratives, all contributed to a durable dispositif in which individual major 
gods achieved intensified social reality, thus attracting still more investment, 
still more naturalisation.?? Since there was no priestly class either in Greece or 
Rome, the only referees in this dynamic process were civic, i.e. the local institu- 
tions of government, and concerned the admission of specific (new) gods into 
the local publicly-financed religious infrastructure. Insofar as speculative the- 
ologies developed in the Greek world, they tended to be developed in marginal 
traditions, such as the Orphic literature, the Chaldaean Oracles or the litera- 
ture associated with the name of Hermes Trismegistus. Describing these reli- 
gious systems was thus immensely difficult, so it was much easier for Greeks to 
say, "Our religion is what Homer and Hesiod describe," and Romans, “Our reli- 
gion was handed down by Romulus and especially Numa Pompilius," which of 
course was nonsense, but it was the best anyone could do.?! When M. Terentius 
Varro tried to describe Roman religion at the end of the Roman Republic he 
needed 15 book-rolls, and even then omitted a great deal of actual religious 
behavior at Rome because he based himself on existing books (and precon- 
ceived ideas) and not on observation of practice on the ground, let alone in 
actual temples, shrines, houses, kitchens or slave-quarters.?? 

There were of course numerous pragmatic strategies open to ancient indi- 
viduals for coping with the apparently endless ramifications of Greek and 
Roman pantheons.?? In view of the domination of the public religious sys- 
tem by polis or civic elites, and later by Roman emperors, small-time religious 
specialists chose mainly, but again not exclusively, to explore the possibilities 
offered by the uncharted, open realm of minor deities and spirits, in which 
there was little or no civic investment.?^ Whereas various efforts were made to 


30 Cf. Rubina Raja and Jörg Rüpke, eds., A Companion to the Archaeology of Religion in the 
Ancient World (Malden: Wiley Blackwell, 2015). 

31 Bremmer, “Manteis” (n.9), 29; cf. Thomas Morard, “La double motivation: L'emprise 
d'Homère et d'Euripide sur l'imagerie de Grand-Gréce.” In Figures de dieux: Construire 
le divin en images, eds. Sylvia Estienne et al. (Rennes: Presses universitaires de Rennes), 
241-68. 

32 Jorg Rüpke, “Historicizing Religion: Varro's Antiquitates and the History of Religion in 
the Late Roman Republic,’ History of Religions 53, no. 3 (2014): 246-68; Duncan MacRae, 
Legible Religion: Books, Gods and Rituals in Roman Culture (Cambridge MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2016), 129-39. 

33  Memorably discussed by Henk S. Versnel, Coping with the Gods: Wayward Readings in 
Greek Theology (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 23-149. 

34 X Andreas Bendlin has outlined a dynamic model of Italian/Roman religious developments 
during the last two centuries of the Republic based on a similar market principle: "Looking 
Beyond the Civic Compromise: Religious Pluralism in Late Republican Rome," in 
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rationalize dominant pantheons, for example by inventing variable schemes 
of “twelve gods,”?> the numberless powers invoked by small-time ritual spe- 
cialists remained under-specified and often nameless, except in those ritual 
traditions that favored the invention of exotic, secret (and underdetermined) 
“barbarous” names.?6 And it is perhaps here that we can properly speak of a 
feebly institutionalized, but highly productive, exploration of the possibilities 
of deviancy, in the rather special sense that minor deities and spirits could be 
imputed the status of cosmological powers albeit it ones that the civic elites 
chose not to invest in. 

The sheer open-endedness of polytheistic systems made it impossible to 
restrict ritualized performance to deities favored by public religious systems, 
which were anyway dominant only in urbanized areas with resident political 
and social elites, whereas the majority of the population of states large and 
small, but especially in the empires of the Hellenistic and Roman periods, 
always lived in villages on the land, where the primary need lay in coping with 
adverse natural conditions. This was precisely the context in which the ritual 
knowledge of wise men and women had special relevance.?? Nevertheless, 
urban areas, viewed as "lived religious space," offered gifted and ambitious 
individuals — especially when to some degree literate — scope for competition, 
diversification, and a considerably greater possibility of acquiring local reli- 
gious and social capital via specialization and self-profiling, to say nothing of 
better incomes.%8 Towns also offered people of talent in these areas, Weber's 
virtuosi, access to (usually ambivalent) higher status in societies in which the 
large majority spent their lives in ascribed rather than achieved statuses. The 
ideal aim would be to become so successful that one could manage to establish 
not only one's own “practice” of faithful customers but even offer one's own 
religious message to a more or less coherent group of followers. 


Religion in Archaic and Republican Rome, eds. Edward Bispham, and Christopher Smith 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2000), 115-35, 167—70. 

35 Charlotte R. Long, The Twelve Gods of Greece and Rome (Leiden: Brill, 1987). 

36 Michel Tardieu, Anna van den Kerchove and Michela Zago, eds., Noms barbares, 1: formes 
et contextes d'une pratique magique (Turnhout: Brepols, 2013). 

37 Valérie Bonet, La pharmacopée végétale d'Occident dans l'œuvre de Pline l'Ancien 
(Brussels: Éditions Latomus, 2014). 

38 The Bacchanalia "affair" of 186 BCE offers a familiar example here, which I cite not for 
the violently aggressive response by the Roman Senate (4,000 people all over Italy were 
executed) but for the background realities one can read between the lines of the “con- 
fessions” and allegations of those arrested: Jean-Marie Pailler, Bacchanalia (Rome: École 
francaise de Rome, 1988). "Lived (religious) space": Jórg Rüpke, Urban Religion (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 2020), 96-8. 
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Access to new information with religious potential made urban areas, and 
especially large cities, attractive to such gifted individuals. Crises and serious 
epidemics would produce rashes of such figures, who invariably faded away 
after the crisis was over. The preferred materials were innovative ritual prac- 
tices, sometimes even new deities. From the late second century BCE, how- 
ever, the major innovation of this type, at any rate for the literate among them, 
was the development of an entirely new type of divination-practice, namely 
astrology, based upon the counter-intuitive geo-centric model of the universe 
worked out by Eudoxus in the fourth century BCE and continually improved 
thereafter, with the seven so-called planets circling the earth in more or less 
predictable orbits, the whole enveloped by the so-called fixed stars. This model 
rapidly became an essential component of philosophers' modernity and ratio- 
nality, but, with the help of Babylonian long-term stellar observations that 
gradually became available after Alexander's conquest of the Achaemenid 
Persian Empire (334-323 BCE), provided the main theoretical basis for the 
development of astrology as a radically new form of "scientific" divination.9?? 
Originally presented in the works of the legendary Egyptian pharaoh Nechepso 
and Petosiris as an arcane wisdom from the bowels of the Egyptian temple, 
astrology soon became a major field for the development of typically esoteric 
strategies of the competitive invention of non-functional categories, multipli- 
cation of inessential distinctions, and fudging between claimed principles and 
practical application.^? In the long run, with the establishment of monarchical 
rule in the Roman Empire, control of astrological prediction became a signifi- 
cant concern to rulers.^! 


4 Strategies of Exclusion 


Given the diversity and dynamism of these pre-Christian, largely local, religious 
systems and the inherent limitations upon control of religious knowledge and 
ritual behavior, it was extremely tempting to create fantastic figures that could 
emblematize the extreme negative other in this context of ritual power, on the 


39 Francesca Rochberg, "The Hellenistic Transmission of Babylonian Astral Sciences" 
Mélanges de l'Université St-Joseph de Beyrouth 61 (2008): 13-32. 

40 Richard Gordon, “Cosmology, Astrology, and Magic: Discourse, Schemes, Power and 
Literacy,” in Panthée: Religious Transformations in the Graeco-Roman Empire, eds. Laurent 
Bricault and Corinne Bonnet (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 85-111. 

41 Frederick H. Cramer, Astrology in Roman Law and Politics, 1: Astrology in Rome until the End 
of the Principate (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1954), 81-146; 248-282. 
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familiar principle of the excluded middle. As one would expect in societies in 
which virilocal marriage was the norm, caricatural literary images of the “other 
in the house,” namely wives, abounded both in Greece and at Rome. One of the 
two dominant images of the extreme misuse of ritual knowledge was thus "the 
negative female.’ In Greece, the epic tradition (i.e. Homer etc.) had already in 
the Archaic Period furnished raw materials for further work here, in the shape 
of Medea and Circe, who at latest by the mid-fifth century had acquired the 
lineaments of witches, represented as dangerous women exercising power 
through their knowledge of the powers of wonder-working herbs.*? By the 
early Roman Principate, from say 30 BCE, such representations had become 
a stereotype firmly established within the rhetorical schools, so that, in Ovid's 
fictional letters of distressed mythical heroines (Heroides), we read of Medea, 
who has overmastered Jason "by the incantations she knows and the dread 
herbs she harvests with enchanted knife." The abandoned maiden Hypsiyle 
continues: 


She exerts herself to draw down from its course the recalcitrant moon, 
and to efface the Sun's steeds with darkness; she blocks waters and stops 
flowing streams; woods and living rocks she shifts from one place to 
another. In cemeteries she walks this way and that, her belt untied, her 
hair undone, and collects just the bones she needs from funeral pyres 
while they are still warm. She casts spells over people at a distance, fash- 
ions waxen poppets, pushes pins into their guts so they suffer — and other 
deeds I had rather not think about.4? 


In this list, there survive two stereotyped attacks on the order of the cosmos, 
“pulling down the moon" and causing solar eclipses, but agrarian anxieties are 
curtailed to a hint of drought, and maritime dangers completely forgotten.^^ 
Instead, the focus is upon two new themes: the witch as mistress of the natural 
order on earth, causing not just bad weather but capable, like the gods, of mov- 
ing stones from one place to another, so that people cannot recognize their 
own countryside; and the witch as necromancer, rifling cemeteries for body- 
parts, as the cause of mysterious pains and ailments, and all manner of other, 
still more dreadful, ills.# In particular the introduction of the motifs of the 


42 Cf. Edmonds, Drawing Down the Moon (n. 9), 12-15. 

43 Ovid, Heroides 6, 84-94. 

44 “Pulling down the moon’ came regularly to be taken as an ignorant, “popular” explanation 
for lunar eclipses. 

45 On the variety of literary representations of “magic” in the late Republican, Augustan, 
Julio-Claudian and Flavian periods, see Wolfgang Fauth, Carmen Magicum: Das Thema 
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disturbance of tombs and the re-use of human body-parts for nefarious pur- 
poses reveal that such images had passed over into the realm of urban myths 
and “night-witch” fantasies.^6 

In the Archaic and Classical Greek world there were also analogous male 
stereotypes. These included the earlier goés (^wizard"), the rather shadowy 
Idaean Dactyls and Telchines associated with the arts of metallurgy, and the 
magos adapted into Greek roughly at the times of the Persian Wars (490-480 
BCE). But it was the establishment of the Hellenistic kingdoms in Egypt and the 
Near-Middle East after Alexander's conquests that brought literate Greeks and 
Romans into textual contact with a powerful new model of the male sorcerer, 
which combined an extra-Hellenic origin with the possession of truly arcane, 
even esoteric, religious knowledge. For it was only now that the complex bod- 
ies of ritual and divinatory knowledge assembled by the temple-priesthoods of 
Babylonia and Egypt that became available, at least selectively, in written form. 
It is thus unsurprising that in this period there emerged a pseudo-historical 
narrative of magic (now for the first time as an abstract substantive, in Greek 
magiké [techné], the magical [art]). Instrumentalizing the knowledge that 
the term magus derives from the word for the most prominent Achaemenid 
priests, this narrative, known to us from Pliny the Elder in the mid-first cen- 
tury CE but undoubtedly Hellenistic in origin, constructed Zoroaster, the most 
famous of these priests, as the inventor of magic in Persia, which then spread 
westwards all over the Mediterranean world, as a kind of subversive, albeit 
largely ineffectual, counter-religion, a bubble of prescriptively illicit desire for 
health, wealth, foreknowledge and other nebulous powers and dreams.4? This 
is the fantastic figure whom the man in the street imagined is “in communi- 
cation with the immortal gods [and] able to achieve whatever he wishes by 
means of the extraordinary power of certain incantations (incredibili quadam 
vi cantaminum).’*8 Much the same dreams evidently inspired the editors and 


der Magie in der Dichtung der rómischen Kaiserzeit (Frankfurt a.M.: Peter Lang, 1998); cf. 
James B. Rives, “Magus and its Cognates in Classical Latin,” in Magical Practice in the Latin 
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46 Andrzej Wypustek, “Sorcery among Powerless Corpses,” in The Wisdom of Thoth, eds. 
Grazyna Bakowska-Czerner et al. (Oxford: Archaeopress, 2015), 121-29. 

47 Pliny AN 30.1-11; cf. Fritz Graf, Gottesnähe und Schadenzauber: Die Magie in der griechisch- 
römischen Antike (Munich: C.H. Beck, 1996), 48-54; Marco Frenschkowski, Magie im 
antiken Christentum: Eine Studie zur Alten Kirche und ihrem Umfeld (Stuttgart: Anton 
Hiersemann, 2016), 71-6. 

48 Apul. Apol. 26.6; cf. Zatchlas the Egyptian prophétés (Apul. Met. 2.28-9) and 
Mithrobarzanes the Persian necromancer (Lucian Menipp. 6-10). 
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collectors of the more elaborate Graeco-Egyptian magical papyri known from 
the “Theban library.’49 

It would nevertheless be quite mistaken to suppose that the implied audi- 
ences of such literary texts, whether Hellenistic or Roman, were taken to 
believe any of these claims, which were safely circumscribed by rhetorical 
education into topoi designed for use in certain literary contexts, particularly 
in relation to the vagaries of erotic passion. It was a matter of authorial choice 
to make readers’ hair stand on end or cause them to chuckle at the absurdity of 
such scenes (or at the absurdity of the people imagined to believe such stuff). 
Nor were such lists in any sense “ethnographic,” if we mean by that that their 
authors took notes on field-trips among the agricultural population to find out 
what they thought of “witches and sorcerers.” Although based at some level 
on a congeries of supposedly popular beliefs, such lists were a creation of the 
rhetorical schools, successively embellished in order to outdo previous efforts, 
and, so far as we know, ceased to interest their elite readers already during the 
early Julio-Claudian period (14-68 CE), giving way to more lurid and even less 
“ethnographic” scenarios concerning the Underworld and its horrors, ghost- 
stories and fantastical feats by magicians. 

All the same, so far as we know, it was rarely the case in the real world that 
the activities of marginal ritual practitioners, at whatever level, were treated 
as criminal. As we have seen, attempts to disqualify others’ religious compe- 
tence were endemic in antiquity, but they usually remained at the level of 
claim and counter-claim. That there were suspicions and accusations not only 
at village level but also towns is certain, but little evidence survives for them.50 
There are, however, a handful of cases in fourth-century Athens in which res- 
ident foreign women were accused of ritual activities that might be made out 


49  Korshi Dosoo, “A History of the Theban Magical Library,’ Bulletin of the American Society 
of Papyrologists 53 (2016), 251-74; Eleni Pachoumi, The Concepts of the Divine in the Greek 
Magical Papyri (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011). 

50 There was a series of moral panics in central Italy involving “poisoning” (venenum) in the 
years 184, 180-79 and 153 BCE (roughly coinciding with the repression of the Italic cult 
of Bacchus in 186 [see n.38]), which were dealt with ruthlessly by Roman magistrates, 
who executed thousands of people, but virtually nothing further is known about them 
(Livy 39.41.5; 40.43.2-3). A freedman, C. Furius Cresimus, was accused in the mid-second 
century BCE, under a paragraph of the archaic law-code (x11 Tables), of spiriting away 
others’ crops by magic, but acquitted: Pliny AN. 18.41-3; Markus Niedermayer, Die Magie 
in den rémischen Strafrechtsverfahren (Gutenberg: Computus, 2017), 47-8. One of the few 
known examples of a wise woman being accused, Aesop Fab. 56 Perry (unknown date, 
probably imperial) is discussed by e.g. Esther Eidinow, “Social Knowledge and Spiritual 
Insecurity: Identifying ‘Witchcraft’ in Classical Greek Communities,” Magic, Ritual and 
Witchcraft 14, noa (2019): 62-5. 
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to be suspicious.?! Generally speaking, the crucial step here involved the re- 
definition of a specific individual as a poisoner/witch, which meant gathering 
evidence, often going back over several years, regarding his or her supposed 
harmful powers and deficient social credit. As in the Early Modern period, 
carefully crafted narratives by interested parties were here at a premium, since 
they had to be matched to whatever legislation, for example against “impiety,” 
“causing harm,’ or “administering a potion,” that best fitted the case. Such triv- 
ial matters however are far below the concerns of our major sources; and there 
were always numerous alternative options to witchcraft, including fate and 
Nemesis, in accounting for misfortunes. 

A great deal depended here once again upon status and social capital. In the 
Roman imperial period, a person of high status would be granted the right to 
a formal trial before the provincial governor.?? To judge from the one surviving 
(but heavily revised) defense speech from the Roman Principate that concerns 
an accusation of administering a love-potion, namely Apuleius’ Apologia (158/ 
9 CE), success here depended almost entirely on the interests of the person 
who brought the case and the skill of the professional rhetor who wrote his 
speech for him, and likewise for the defense.5? By contrast, persons of low 
status accused of magic, usually after many years of ambivalent toleration 
in the local community, could at most expect a trial before local magistrates 
(who applied local law and custom), and often enough mere lynch-justice.54 
Especially during crisis-periods, such as the “Antonine plague" (ca.165-180 CE), 
rumours of magical attack might cause collective panics.55 

Insofar as this situation altered over the course of time, it had much more 
to do with the advent of autocracy at Rome, the fears of emperors, and the 
pragmatic extensions of Julius Caesar's lex Iulia maiestatis (lese majesty), than 
with an increased readiness of ordinary people to accuse “witches” and "sor- 
cerers.56 One of the very few recorded examples of police measures taken 
against urban wise-folk and herb-sellers seems to have occurred at Rome just 


51  Seeeg.Eidinow, "Social Knowledge,’ 74-9. 

52 Niedermayer, Magie (n.50), 36-7. 

53 Thomas J. Kehoe and Frederick J. Vervaet, "Honor and Humiliation in Apuleieus' 
Apologia,” Mnemosyne? 68, no.4 (2015): 605-40; cf. Niedermayer, Magie (n.49), 130-44. 

54 Such evidence as there is comes from ancient novels, e.g. Apul. Met. 110 reports a plan to 
stone a female witch; in Heliod. Aeth. 8.9, a woman accused of being a witch and a poi- 
soner is burned alive, a penalty prescribed in a late legal collection: [Paul.] Sent. 5.23.17. 

55 Eg. SEG 41 (1992) no. 981, with Fritz Graf, “An Oracle against Pestilence from a Western 
Anatolian Town,” Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 92 (1992): 267-79. 

56  Ontheinsidious effects of the lex maiestatis (Digest. 48.4.1), cf. Niedermayer, Magie (n.50), 
146-84. 
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after the discovery of a conspiracy against the Emperor Tiberius (ruled 14-37 
CE) involving rumours of “magic.’5” In the aftermath, the authorities report- 
edly picked up 45 male and 85 female venenari et malefici, *poisoners/magi- 
cians and sorcerers,” apparently in Rome - i.e. individual small-time ritual 
specialists, perhaps with their own shops and booths, and well-known in their 
vicus (city-quarter) or angiportus (corsia or vicolo in Italian), whom the author- 
ities could easily identify and declare “magicians.” Despite the limitation of 
the concept of (malign) magic in the late-Republican lex Cornelia de sicariis et 
veneficiis to the administering of a substance (“poison”), notions of magic and 
its supposed practitioners always remained usefully imprecise.58 Such impre- 
cision of course lent itself to cynical instrumentalization. Several accusations 
for lese majesty brought by professional litigants (delatores) against mem- 
bers of the senatorial order or their families and allegedly involving consulta- 
tions of magicians/diviners are known from the Julio-Claudian period (14-68 
CE).59 Moreover, the Senate or the city authorities (aediles; prefects) ordered 
the expulsion of “magicians and astrologers” — it is telling that no significant 
differentiation was made between the two categories — on several occasions 
after specific incidents both before and after the installation of monarchical 
rule under Augustus (reigned 28 BCE-14 CE).9? The fear invariably concerned 
another usefully imprecise concept, “public order" At the same time the 
concept of "superstition" increasingly hardened during the middle and late 
Principate into one of outright condemnation.5! 

By eliding the protective fiction represented by the notion of *Roman reli- 
gion" distinct from the superstitiones of the peregrine subject peoples, the 
emperor Caracalla's extension of Roman citizenship to virtually the entire free 
population of the Empire in 214 CE created an emergent need for a simpli- 
fied answer to the perennial question of “who here is doing the right thing by 


57 Chron. of 354 CE ap. Monumenta Germaniae Historica 9 [Chron. min. 1], 1452628, The 
case was that of M. Scribonius Libo Drusus, great-grandson of Pompey the Great, in16 CE; 
Niedermayer, Magie (n.50), 79-95. 

58 James B. Rives, "Magic, Religion, and Law: The Case of the Lex Cornelia de sicariis et ven- 
eficiis,’ in Religion and Law in Classical and Christian Rome, eds. Clifford Ando, and Jörg 
Rüpke (Münich: Franz Steiner, 2006), 47-67. 

59 Cramer Astrology (n.41), 234 Table 4; 237-43 passim; Marie Theres Fógen, Die 
Enteignung der Wahrsager: Studien zur kaiserlichen Wissensmonopol in der Spätantike 
(Stuttgart: Suhrkamp, 1993), 96 n.20; Niedermayer, Magie (n.50), 107-29. 

60 Cf. Cramer, Astrology, 233-48. On the assimilation of astrology to magic in imperial Rome, 
see James B. Rives, “Magicians and Astrologers,’ in The Oxford Handbook of Social Relations 
in the Roman World, ed. Michael Peachin (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 679-92; 
also Edmonds, Drawing Down the Moon (n.9), 236—68; in trials: Niedermayer, Magie, 27—9. 

61 Denise Grodzynski, "Superstitio," Revue des Études Anciennes 76, nos.1-2 (1974): 36-60. 
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the gods?" The only plausible answer was to insist on the criterion of moral 
membership of this enormous imaginary community, which was most easily 
done by defining its inverse or negative examples.9? Earlier experiments in 
expelling *magicians and astrologers" from the City of Rome, as well as inter- 
mittent trials and executions of Christians, provided a persuasive model here. 
It was however the erosion of confidence in the stability of the imperial sys- 
tem itself during the civil wars and foreign invasions of the period 240-80 CE 
that seemed to demand concerted action from the centre. This took the form 
first of Trajanus Decius' rescript of 252 requiring certification of minimal rit- 
ual conformity, 8? and then, from the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus (253-68 
CE), deliberate albeit still intermittent programs of persecution, affecting not 
merely Christians but also (from 303) Manichaeans as well as “magicians.” 


5 Conclusion 


It was thus the severe political and social difficulties of the period 240-80 CE 
that prompted the authorities to resolve upon harsher penalties forthose whose 
religious knowledge-practices were deemed to negate a moral order that could 
only be defined in terms of these examples.** Throughout the first century of 
the Christian empire, the category of “magician,” ill-defined as ever, extended 
first to Manichaeans, and then to increasing numbers of gnostics and heretics, 
could be represented as the resolute enemies of the human race.®° Moreover, 
in the anti-pagan legislation after Constantine, the terms “magic” and “magi- 
cian" were routinely used to denote pagan religious practices of all kinds.96 At 
any rate at the level of late-antique public rhetoric, the continuum of doubts 
and queries concerning religious qualification characteristic of the classical 


62 James B. Rives, "The Persecution of Christians and Ideas of Community in the Roman 
Empire,” in Politiche religiose nel mondo antico e tardoantico. Poteri e indirizzi, forme del 
controllo, idee e prassi di tolleranza, eds. Giovanni A. Cecconi and Chantal Gabrielli 
(Bari: Edipuglia, 2011), 199-216. 

63 James B. Rives, "The Decree of Decius and the Religion of Empire,’ Journal of Roman 
Studies 89 (1999): 135-54. 

64 Carlo Castello, "Cenni sulla repressione del reato di magia dagli inizi del Principato fino 
a Costanzo 11,” in Atti del vi11 Convegno dell’Accademia Romanistica Costantiniana, ed. 
Giuliano Crifó (Naples: Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane, 1990), 665-92; Fügen, Enteignung 
(n.59), 40-47; 143-50; 290-320. 

65 On the late-antique imperial rescripts see Fógen, Enteignung (n.59), 222-53; 
Frenschkowski, Magie (n.47), 278-88, and esp. Niedermayer, Magie (n.50), 197-360. 

66 Cf. Frenschkowski, Magie, 223-33. 
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world came to be narrowed into a binary opposition between a (largely imagi- 
nary) community of the qualified, and an almost wholly imaginary category of 
those who, from sheer malice, rejected this politico-moral order. 

Itwould however be inadvisable to overestimate the significance of this shift 
of rhetoric. In practice, it represented little more than a shift of idiom regarding 
the perennial issue of religious qualification, a shift required by the enormous 
changes of scale and the greatly increased circulation of information regarding 
religious knowledge-practices, and therefore the availability of new ranges of 
religious choice within an agrarian empire of the size of the Roman.5? Even in 
the small cities of Classical Greece and in early Republican Rome it had proved 
difficult to define and control the limits of “our” religious practice — that is, to 
realize the ideal of “ancestral piety" guaranteeing the communication with the 
other world that would ensure long-term collective prosperity and military suc- 
cess. Being a purely ideological creation of ruling groups, this ideal was in the 
nature of things impossible to attain. Ironically enough it was the very political 
and military successes nominally brought about by this “piety” that created the 
empires, Hellenistic and Roman, that rendered the desire for religious unicity 
ever more illusory, thus repeatedly fueling the engine of attempted exclusion. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Deviance of Toz 


The Reception of Toz Graecus and Magical Works Attributed to Toz 
in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries 


Lauri Ockenstróm 


1 Introduction 


The twelfth and thirteenth centuries are known as an era of energetic intel- 
lectual turmoil in Western Europe. The formation of universities created the 
need to re-organize the canons of disciplines and authors, and dozens of new 
sources translated from Arabic generated a grand uncertainty concerning the 
corpus of human wisdom. There was a constant and urgent compulsion, espe- 
cially in cosmology, astronomy and other natural sciences, to define the “real” 
sciences and to clarify what they should comprise, as well as the need to define 
the position of new knowledge in respect to Christian faith. In a word, scholars 
needed to re-delineate reliable borders between the scientific and the non- 
scientific, the Christian and the non-Christian, the legitimate and the illegiti- 
mate, and the “normal” and the deviant. 

One of the newcomers whose position among the liberal arts needed clar- 
ification was astrological image magic.! The reception process, which began 
during the first decades of the twelfth century, endured more than 150 years 
and was dialectical in nature. After some rejections, the new flood of sources 
enabled the emergence of new paradigms, and several authors accepted man- 
uals of image magic as a part of ancient wisdom and liberal arts. Some scholars 
regarded it as a venerable art and celebrated a pseudepigraphic author called 
Toz Gr(a)ecus and his work Liber Veneris (Book of Venus) as a valuable exam- 
ple. The trend changed in the thirteenth century along with the establishment 
of academic institutions. As a consequence, astrological image magic (and 
many other branches of learned magic) was condemned as idolatry and driven 
into the margins of literary culture. 


1 Irefer to the literary tradition that comprises manuals introducing astrological images for 
magical purposes. This tradition belongs to the genre defined recently as image magic. See 
note 7. 
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This chapter asks how the author name "Toz Gr(a)ecus" and works attributed 
to the author were received, defined and classified by the European intellec- 
tual elite of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. I shall argue that the works of 
Toz in particular became the epitome of image magic, first with their author as 
a hallowed expert of images and later as the classic representative of diabolic 
idolatry. This remarkable change in attitudes can be traced back to William of 
Auvergne, who condemned Toz because of idolatry and sexual depravity and 
labelled Toz as "deviant" because of his influential works. In addition, I shall 
examine which versions of Toz's works William probably knew and on what 
basis they were condemned. 


2 Background: the Emergence of Astrological Image Magic 


Astrological image magic is part of learned magic, a written tradition of magic 
based on contemporary scientific and doctrinal constructions. The under- 
standing of the character and extent of medieval learned magic has been com- 
pletely transformed during the last 30 years, thanks to several publications and 
editions by Richard Kieckhefer and Claire Fanger in particular, among many 
others. In this millennium, the tradition of medieval learned magic is divided 
into four genres? natural magic, image magic, ritual magic? and divination.* 
Natural magic and image magic often went together. Natural magic was based 
on the ideas of occult properties of natural species and astral influence. This 
group covers dozens of titles, the most popular of which have survived in 
100-200 manuscripts. Image magic shared the same principles and scientific 
orientation, but astrology played a more important role. The manuals were 
focused on fabricating images, especially talismans, but they also include 


2 This division is established, for example, in Boudet, Entre Science, and Lang, Unlocked Books, 
and followed, for example, in Klaassen, Transformations of Magic and Page, Magic in the 
Cloister. The genres have a lot in common - they all can apply images, symbols, textual for- 
mulas and suffumigations, for instance — and there is no explicit way to make segregation by 
their content. They are separated because they formed independent literary traditions and 
medieval understanding regarded them as separate arts. See Láng, Unlocked Books, 17-19, 
41-42, & passim. 

3 For ritual magic, see Lang Unlocked Books, 162-190; Boudet, Entre Science, 131-138, 145-157. 
Also Conjuring Spirits (1998), and Invoking Angels (2012) edited by Claire Fanger. 

4 For divination, see e.g. Lang, Unlocked Books, 123-143; Boudet Entre Science, 89-18. 

Lang, Unlocked Books, e.g. 25-27, 51-78; Boudet, Entre Science, 120—136. 

6 In manuals of image magic, the Latin word imago often was a synonym for a depicted astro- 
logical talisman. 
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complex ceremonies and the invoking of spirits. Depending on the definition, 
20-40 manuals of image magic have survived, usually — apart from few popu- 
lar ones — in 1-5 copies only. The texts originate in the Hellenistic world and in 
Arabian culture." 

The major part of the Latin manuals of image magic that have survived were 
translated from Arabic between the first decades of the twelfth century and 
the end of thirteenth century. Only a few early translators have been identi- 
fied: Adelard of Bath (fl. 115-1150) and John of Seville (fl. 1120-1140). There 
were a few popular survivors, such as Thabit ibn Qurra's De imaginibus (more 
than 50 copies) and Opus imaginum falsely attributed to Ptolemy (c. 30 cop- 
ies)? that did not include strong ritualistic elements or invocations of spirits, 
but most of the texts, especially the manuals abundant with rituals, invoca- 
tions, and anthropomorphic images were less successful. Most of the rest are 
labelled as Hermetic in modern scholarship (including the works of Toz), that 
is, texts attributed to Hermes-Mercurius Trismegistus or his mythical follow- 
ers, such as Belenus.!? The Liber imaginum Lune ascribed to Belenus and some 
other works connected to it have survived in 15-20 copies, others in 1-5.” The 
textual history of these rarities is complex and fragmentary. There are lacunas 
in the texts and significant differences between different copies, the titles vary 
wildly, and often the treatises are not separated from each other. This incoher- 
ence made it extremely difficult to name and identify the manuals until the 
great endeavors of Paulo Lucentini and Vittoria Perrone Compagni, who pub- 
lished their systematization of Hermetic manuals in 2001. This paper follows 
their practices regarding the titles of manuals. 

Typically, a manual of astrological image magic consists of 1-5 folios 
and gives practical instructions for fabricating and consecrating images. 
Iconographical instructions are usually textual: there is no illustration apart 
from characteres, that is to say non-representative signs, which were added in 
the image. Iconography is usually based on an astrological program: images 
were dedicated to planets, signs of the zodiac or mansions of the moon, 
for example. Images were usually representative, such as personifications 


7 Láng, Unlocked Books, 79-122; Boudet, Entre Science, 137-144, Lucentini and Perrone 
Compagni, I testi e i codici, 52-93; Klaassen, Transformations of Magic, 33-56. 

8 See Burnett, "Adelard of Bath," and Burnett, “John of Seville” 

9 Klaassen, Transformations of Magic, 35; Pingree "The Diffusion," 75—76. 

10  Ofthe concept of Hermetic magic, see, for example, Pingree, "Learned Magic." For the 
corpus, see Lucentini and Perrone Compagni, I testi e i codici, passim, and Lucentini, 
"L'ermetismo magico,” passim. 

11 Lucentini and Perrone Compagni, I testi e i codici, passim. 
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of planets. Iconographical instructions vary from a vague human figure to 
detailed descriptions of attributes. Images were carved on a gem or a plate. 
Another way was to cast three-dimensional objects in metal. Ceremonial 
instructions covered suffumigations and textual formulae in some cases ani- 
mal sacrifices, invocations of spirits, ritual garments, and fasting. The purposes 
were manifold, varying from protection, good fortune and curing disease to 
gaining knowledge, controlling demons, and destroying towns. 


3 Toz the Greek and His Works 


The name of the author himself has been troublesome. The textual tradition 
contains several deformed variations, such as Achot or Ethor.? Medieval 
readers possibly associated him with Tat, Trismegistus' disciple in the Latin 
Asclepius. Both in manuals and literary references Toz appears often with 
another author, Germa(th) the Babylonian, who has been associated with a 
member of the Hermetic family tree. In the Arabic tradition there were sev- 
eral Hermeses, one of whom lived in Babylonia. Because of this connection, 
Lucentini and Perrone Compagni have classified works of Toz, in which there 
is no reference to Trismegistus, as Hermetic literature. Regardless of whether 
Toz is an Hermetic author or not, the treatises attributed to him are quite simi- 
lar in spirit to manuals of Hermetic image magic and they are in fact circulated 
in the same manuscripts. 

It is challenging to identify the several texts circulating under the name of 
Toz; in some manuscripts the textual sections appear as independent works, 
in others as chapters of longer texts. According to Lucentini's and Perrone 
Compagni's interpretation, there are five individual short treatises attributed 
to Toz Graecus (“Toz the Greek").^ First, De lapidibus Veneris (On gems of 
Venus) is a short lapidary surviving in three manuscripts. It presents 10 stones 
of Venus without iconographical or ritual content.!5 The four remaining trea- 
tises include both images and rituals. Their textual history is complex and 


12 Toz is possibly an echo of the Egyptian god Thoth (equivalent to Hermes). According 
to Pingree it derives from Ta'us, the Arabic word for peacock. Lucentini and Perrone 
Compagni, testi e i codici, 83; Pingree, "Diffusion," 76-77. 

13 Asclepius was the widest known text attributed to Hermes Trismegistus in the Medieval 
West. Lucentini, “Philosophical-Religious Hermetism,” 500-502. 

14 Lucentini and Perrone Compagni, I testi e i codici, 52-93. 

15 Lucentini and Perrone Compagni, I testi e i codici, 83-84. 
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intertwined with numerous cross-references.!6 The next title, De stationibus 
ad cultum Veneris," is not known with this wording in the manuscripts (the 
title derives from references of William of Auvergne and Speculum astrono- 
miae)? but in a manuscript stored in the Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, in 
Venice? there is a text attributed to Toz and based on the concept of statio, 
an astrological position (the first chapter gives the wording “statio prima ad 
cultum Veneris"). With this instruction, as the text promises, it is possible to ask 
anything from Venus. The text breaks just where the first statio begins.?? The 
treatise continues (after a missing section) in the middle of an invocation of 
angels of Venus, the nine names of which are given. After the invocation, the 
reader is instructed to wear "afore-mentioned" colored tunics, to suffumigate 
himself, and to utter the 50 names of the angels (which are given on the fol- 
lowing page). Finally, he will be told, in a dream, the things he wishes to know. 

The next chapter in the manuscript of Marciana (there is no new incipit 
nor title) underlines the importance of vision and images. It seems to be a 
transition to the following section, the “real” Liber Veneris,?! of which there are 
three copies (Marciana, Vatican, Sloane), each of which transmits a different 
recension.?? The versions of Marciana (see the Appendix) and Sloane are quite 
similar in content. They introduce a three-dimensional concave human figure 
carved with sigils of the seven planets. The names of 7 angels are written on 
small plates or pieces of paper and posited in the figure, and the names of 
the 50 angels are invoked. Then the figure is dressed in five garments of five 
colors of Venus - the instructions have been described earlier, as the version 
of Marciana tells. The Sloane version, however, names the colors, a fact which 
suggests that in the manuscript of Marciana the instructions regarding colors 
and garments had once been in the missing part of De stationibus. After that, 
the Sloane version ascribes a ritual and prayer to each color. The aim of the 
ritual is to attain the love of a woman. In the Marciana version, the ritualist is 
supposed to sleep beside the image. Then, as the text promises, Venus will send 


16  Lucentini and Perrone Compagni have suggested that the surviving Latin tradition rep- 
resents only fragments of larger and more coherent original work and consists of sponta- 
neous choices of individual copyists. I testi e i codici, 88-89. 

17 Lucentini and Perrone Compagni, I testi e i codici, 86-89. 

18 Zambelli, The Speculum Astronomiae (chapter 11), 244-245. For William, see note 84. 

19 Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana [BNM], lat. XIV. 174, f. 23v-251. 

20 Lucentini and Perrone Compagni, I testi e i codici, 84-86. Venice, BNM, XIV. 174, 23v. 

21 The Appendix contains a transcription and translation of this section in the Marciana 
manuscript. 

22 Venice, BNM, XIV. 174, 251v. London, British Library Sloane 3883, 96r-97r. Vatican, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. Lat. 10803, 55r-56v. 
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him seven angels that will serve him. The treatise ends here. The third version 
in the Vatican introduces a totally different, much longer and more detailed 
recension which shares only remote similarities with the other two versions. 
It gives instructions for fabricating a head that is supposed to be able to speak 
and prophesy.2? 

De quattuor speculis, attributed both to Toz and Germa, gives instructions 
for fabricating four magical mirrors or plates under the influence of Venus.?^ 
The textual tradition recognizes two versions. One, that contains all four items, 
has survived in the same Vatican manuscript that contains the Liber Veneris. 
The other one, surviving in three manuscripts (e.g. Marciana), gives only the 
third mirror that is aimed at liberating someone from prison. 

It is noteworthy that whereas the textual unity named as "Liber Veneris" 
appears in Sloane as an independent manual, in Marciana (which is the oldest 
Latin testimony) it is an integral part of a unity dedicated to Toz. The unity 
begins with De stationibus (which is a unicum) and continues with a passage 
known as the Liber Veneris. The third instruction of De quattuor speculis fol- 
lows immediately after it with no break.?5 The whole sequence ends with the 
explicit "Here ends the extracts from the book of images and Venus" (Hic fini- 
untur sententie extracte de libro ymaginum atque veneris). The explicit, along 
with the cross-references earlier in the Marciana manuscript, implies that all 
three texts were meant to be — or had originally been - one single unity and 
copied from a longer compilation. 

The fifth treatise, De duodecim annulis (on 12 rings), has two versions that 
have survived in five manuscripts in total, including the Vatican manuscript.26 
It introduces 12 gems engraved with images. Those images dedicated to Venus 
describe usually a female figure that is aimed at arousing love — in one case 
even adultery.27 

There is, in addition, one copy of a treatise called De imaginibus et horis 
(usually ascribed to Hermes) attributed to “Theor but it has no connection to 
other treatises of Toz.?8 The exception however demonstrates that the name of 
Toz was suitable enough for one medieval scribe. Besides in image magic, the 
name of Toz appears in ritual magic, in a treatise known as De quattuor annulis 
or Idea Salomonis, in one copy of which Toz is mentioned as one of the four 


23 Lucentini and Perrone Compagni, I testi e i codici, 87-88. 

24 Lucentini and Perrone Compagni, I testi e i codici, 89-91. 

25 Venice, BNM, XIV. 174, 25v—26r. 

26 Lucentini and Perrone Compagni, I testi e i codici, 91-92. 

27 E.g. London. British Library, Arundel, ms. 342, 81v. 

28 Lucentini and Perrone Compagni I testi e i codici, 64-66. Vatican, BAV, Pal. Lat. 1196, ar. 
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authors of the text and four disciples of Solomon among Fortunatus, Eleazarus 
and Macarus.2 This text creates, however, no clear link to works attributed 
to Toz. 

Locations and dates of translations are not known. The manuscript of 
Marciana gives the information that the works of Toz were translated by 
John of Seville (fl. 120-1140)?° from Hebrew! It is very plausible, however, 
that the original language was Arabic and the attribution to John might well 
be a later addition. The oldest known reference to Toz in Latin literature is 
found in Hermann of Carinthia's De essentiis, completed in 143.?? The form 
employed by Hermann - Tuz Ionicus — might however indicate that he knew 
Toz inan Arabic source. The next reference - that of Daniel of Morley from the 
last decades of the twelfth century — speaks of the Liber Veneris of Toz Grecus, 
which implies that the text was known by that time in Spain in a Latin form.?? 
Certainly some Latin translations were circulating in Paris by c. 1230, as will 
be seen. 


4 Reception of Image Magic and Toz 


The first new Latin translations of works of learned magic appeared mainly 
in the twelfth century.%* The reactions were ambiguous. The authors with no 
knowledge of Arabic sources (and clergymen in particular) regarded magic 
as transmitted by Latin patristics and usually condemned it. Scholars usually 
treated magic as a part of divination following the classification of divination 
of Isidore of Seville. Hugh of Saint-Victor, in his Didascalion written around 
1120, defines categories of magic following Isidore's account and condemns 
them harshly.?* John of Salisbury also condemns all magic in his Policraticus 
(1159), but nonetheless he shows expertise in magical literature and a degree of 
familiarity with new sources.?6 


29 Boudet, Entre Science, 145-148. Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale [BNCF], ILiii.214, 
26v-29v. 

30 Burnett, “John of Seville,” 62. 

31 Venice, BNM, lat. XIV. 174, f. 23v. 

32 Hermannus de Karinthia, De essentiis, 182-183; Burnett, "Introduction," 1982, 5. About 
Hermann’s sources, see Burnett, "Hermann of Carinthia.” 

33 See Sudhoff, “Daniels von Morley,” 34. 

34 This evolution has been well-documented in Boudet, Entre Science, e.g. 15-16, 89-92. 

35 Hugh of Saint-Victor, Didascalion, ed. Taylor, 154—155. 

36 John of Salisbury, Policraticus, 52-54. 
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At the same time certain scholars familiar with Arabic sources formed more 
broadminded attitudes. For example Adelard of Bath (active c. 1115 — c. 1150), 
a layman, translated some texts of Hermetic image magic from Arabic into 
Latin.?? He also admits to have tried to “learn spells" from an “old sorceress."?? 
The earliest known reference to Toz in Latin literature also occurred in a context 
that was not a disapproving one. In the second part of his philosophical com- 
pendium De essentiis (completed 143), Hermann of Carinthia discusses stories 
in which spirits communicate with mankind. He mentions several Hermetic 
sources?? and recites a story in which a certain Iaoth is visited by a spirit of 
Venus. The spirit gives instructions for summoning more spirits by ritualistic 
means. Hermann is unsure of the origin of the spirit, but admits that "histories 
relate that celestial spirits were almost daily experiences among the patriarchs 
of the earliest age. There are, too, all those spirits that the Thelesmatici [i.e., 
makers of images] - Iorma [Germa] Babilonius and Tuz Ionicus - are found 
to have used for effecting something."? Soon afterwards Hermann confirms 
that the spirits in the aforementioned sources have souls and senses.*! Here 
Hermann seems to acknowledge the existence of planetary spirits and to give 
cautious approval of summoning them by magic. 

Multicultural Spain, where Hermann had operated, offered a fertile soil for 
fresh views inspired by Arabic science. Dominicus Gundissalinus, who worked 
in Toledo, the focal point of translation activity, in his De divisione philosophiae 
(c. 1160)? divides the natural philosophy into eight parts, half of which sound 
“magical”: Philosophia de medicina, de iudiciis, de nigromantia secundum physi- 
cam, de imaginibus, de agricultura, de navigatione, de speculis, de alquimia. In 
practice, the whole division is an almost direct adaptation from the Islamic 
philosopher Abu Nasr Al-Farabi.*? Gundissalinus’ adaptation of Arabic science 
had corollaries, however. An English scholar, Daniel of Morley, who spent time 
in Spain and Toledo, left behind a letter in which he explains his cosmologi- 
cal and scientific views, mostly based on Plato's Timaeus. In the letter he pro- 
poses a division of astronomy which is almost identical with Gundissalinus's 
division of natural philosophy. He praises astronomy as a noble art and he 
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interprets scientia de ymaginibus as image magic. This art, as Daniel testifies, 
had been transmitted by the “great and universal” Liber Veneris, edited by 
“Thoz Grecus."^ In Daniel's account image magic is described as a science and 
a worthwhile part of astronomy and liberal arts. Toz, in turn, appears as a ven- 
erable author of antiquity. 

During the first half of the thirteenth century, one confronts an increasing 
number of authors dealing with manuals of learned magic.^? Michael Scot 
(1228-1235),*6 for example, accepts astronomical image magic, which he con- 
siders a worthwhile part of astronomy?" and mentions several works of learned 
magic.#8 Albertus Magnus’ early work De mineralibus (c. 1255-62) also gives an 
absolution for image magic as far it is astronomical and relies on principles 
of natural philosophy.^? On another occasion he mentions Magor Graecus (= 
Toz), Germa Babylonicus and Hermes Aegyptius as the three earliest authors 
of image magic.5° He also states he has known "two great magical books" con- 
cerned with “nothing but the images of Venus"?! — probably the works of Toz. 

William of Auvergne, a scholar, doctor and the Bishop of Paris (1228-49) was 
one of the heralds of the new, more rigorous norm. His De legibus (1228-30) 
presents a systematic critique of idolatry. The critique focuses on the Hermetic 
Asclepius, which recounts how Egyptians used to *make gods" by summoning 
spirits into images.5? Along with the condemnation of idolatry and the praise 
of Christian truth, the approval of natural magic appears as a main theme. 
A similar agenda recurs in De universo (1231-36), which moves to more philo- 
sophical, natural, and scientific territory, and argues against the functionality 
of images on grounds of natural philosophy. 

William acknowledges a wide familiarity with the manuals of magic. 
He specifies four titles of ritual magic — the category he condemns most 
harshly - and the popular works of image magic, that is, those of Thabit and 


44 "scientia de ymaginibus, quam tradit liber Veneris magnum et universalis, quem edidit Thoz 
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Pseudo-Ptolemy.9?? It is, however, Toz Graecus that most catches William's 
attention. He quotes the works of Toz 4-5 times, usually as examples of most 
detestable idolatry. In de legibus, for example, he mentions Toz as a repre- 
sentative of unnatural and condemnable cross-dressing: “And Cocograecus 
informed in his cursed book De stationibus ad cultum Veneris ... that he who 
performs the illegitimate ritual, should wear a feminine wreath on his head."5* 
In De universo he discusses summoning spirits and tells that “in his detestable 
book De stationibus ad cultum Veneris Ethor ... promises to him who agitates 
the cult that Venus would send him seven obedient angels."55 

William's wordings leave no room for interpretation: the work of Toz is 
cursed and detestable, idolatry of the worst kind. As a matter of fact, he 
launches a long and influential series of rejections of magic tout court and 
creates a model of condemnation that was followed by later writers. Speculum 
astronomiae, written probably in the 1260s, is an apology for astrology that 
tries to define permissible forms of astrology. In Chapter 11, the author? classi- 
fies books dealing with images into categories of licit and illicit. Only Thabit’s 
De imaginibus and Pseudo-Ptolemy's Opus imaginum are absolved, while all 
other works, divided into abominable and detestable books, are condemned.57 
The works of Toz have the honor of being the example of abominable books: 


images are made in three ways. One way is abominable — [that] which 
requires suffumigations and invocations, such as the images of Toz the 
Greek and Germath the Babylonian, which have stations for the worship 
of Venus, [and] the images of Balenuz and Hermes ... This is the worst 
idolatry.9? 


Toz continued to play the role of the main scapegoat also in other sources. In 
his latter years, Albertus became more critical. In his Summa Theologiae (after 
1272) he condemns that part of astronomy which deals with sigilla of demons, 
rings, images, and mirrors of Venus. He mentions three authors, Achot [-Toz] 
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Graecus, Germa Babylonicus, and Hermes Egyptius?? (the same trio that had 
been accepted in De mineralibus). 

At the same time, ecclesiastical circles conducted campaigns against super- 
stition and heresy. In 1277 Etienne Tempier, Bishop of Paris, condemned 219 
heretical propositions. The condemnation covered a treatise of geomancy, 
nigromantic books and books dealing with invocation of demons.9? Another 
condemnation, a sentence against divination, was published in Paris around 
1290. The sentence condemns all forms of divination and magic, and men- 
tions by name few condemnable works: the book of the 10 Rings of Venus, the 
books of Toz Graecus and Germa Babyloniensis and the Book of Four Mirrors 
attributed to them, the books of Hermes the magician, and books of images by 
Thabit and Pseudo-Ptolemy.®! The sentence seems to be a reaction to Speculum 
astronomiae: it condemns the works of Thabit and Pseudo-Ptolemy, which it 
attests were accepted in Speculum “by mistake.” But at the same time, it seems 
as if the sentence tries to ensure that the works of Toz stay in the category of 
the most detestable books. 

In the centuries that followed Toz occurred infrequently in texts, usually as 
a condemned author or in marginal contexts. In his Antipalus maleficiorum 
(1508) Johannes Trithemius mentions three works of Toz among condem- 
nable libri magici, but he merely repeats the information given already in the 
Speculum astronomiae.9? A different attitude can be found from a Florentine 
manuscript on magic, dated 1494, where there is an anonymous commen- 
tary that shows acquaintance with medieval magical sources such as Idea 
Salomonis and Honorius's Liber Iuratus. Toz the Greek is mentioned twice, 
first, and interestingly, as the author of Liber officiorum, and later as a disciple 
of Salomon.8? By that time, and at least in some marginal venues, the legend of 
Toz had seemingly become entwined in the tradition of ritual magic. 

One can distinguish two currents in attitudes towards magic, the neutral- 
permissive and the disapproving. The permissive attitude represented image 
magic as an ordinary discipline and praiseworthy descendant of antiquity. This 
inclusive view was most popular in 1120-1230 when, thanks to an anomaly in 
Western science caused by the rush of new sources, there was more room for 
different discussions and opinions. This long limbus period and support given 
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by many (then still unclassified) Arabic sources also enabled the approval of 
image magic and its location in the canon of arts. 

There might also be another, more profound reason connected to the shift 
of cosmological paradigms. The scholars of the twelfth century had a very 
short list of sources of cosmology. The accounts of Plato's Timaeus, Macrobius 
and Boethius were supplemented with Neoplatonic and Hermetic sources, 
such as Apuleius' De deo Socratis and Liber de v1 rerum principiis, a short work 
of philosophical Hermetica.9* In spite of some incompatibilities, many schol- 
ars saw no insurmountable conflict between (Neo)Platonic cosmological and 
spiritual thought and Christianity. Furthermore, in the cosmological views of 
De deo Socratis, based on the rich and hierarchical theology of late classical 
Neoplatonism, the celestial spheres were filled with series of intelligible beings 
subordinated under the highest deity. So the invocation of planetary angels in 
astrological image magic seemed to accord with this Neoplatonic, animistic 
conception. Besides the support offered by cosmological sources and a toler- 
ant atmosphere, the acceptance of Hermetic image magic required, as in the 
case of Daniel, authoritative Arabic sources, in which image magic was not 
only approved of, but also included in the predominant doctrinal system. 

After the completion of translations of Aristotles and Ptolemy's works 
of natural sciences, the paradigm of cosmology shifted, and the defense of 
the idea of subordinate rational planetary spirits became philosophically 
more problematic. At this time the Church of Rome took more control over 
Christendom, and many academic debates came to conclusions that were 
unfavorable to image magic. William of Auvergne represents a remarkable 
shift. After his condemnation, and after many other thirteenth century rejec- 
tions of magic (including that of Thomas Aquinas), it became clear that works 
of astrological image magic and ritual magic could have no official place in the 
new construction of Western scholarship. 

The history of the works of Toz reflects in an illustrative way the general 
evolution. First, Toz as “the” author of image magic seems to have become a 
topos. Between 1140 and 1290 his name is mentioned and his works are referred 
to approximately as often as all the other authors of images and their works 
combined. It even seems that it became difficult to discuss image magic with- 
out a reference to Toz in the thirteenth century. In the earlier accounts, his 
reputation was faultless. Daniel of Morley and young Albertus had described 
his book as "great," and Toz had appeared as an exemplary figurehead in the 
science of images. After the shift of paradigm, Toz remained a topos, but in 
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an opposite sense. After William's condemnation — and possibly because of 
it — Toz became “detestable” and “cursed,” a prototype of all condemnable and 
idolatrous magic. In these condemnations Toz appears either with other infa- 
mous authors (Germa, Hermes, Belenus) or alone but, in any event, Toz's name 
is involved in most of the condemnations of astrological image magic. 


5 William of Auvergne on Magic and Idolatry 


According to current understanding, William of Auvergne is the first author 
who condemned Toz systematically. He also is the only known medieval 
author who quotes the contents of Toz's works in a detailed way, and that 
makes his information extremely valuable. William's knowledge of magic is 
well documented in historiography.® In De legibus, he confesses that he used 
to read astrological and magical books in his youth$6 and presents a long list 
of examples of idolatry that can be traced back to manuals and legends of 
image magic. The fly talisman that repels flies refers to legends of Virgil dis- 
seminated by John of Salisbury and Gervase of Tilbury,®’ the scorpion talis- 
man is transmitted probably in Thabit’s De imaginibus, and the image of an 
animal that attracts the same animals possibly derives from Pseudo-Ptolemys's 
Opus imaginum.®® He also mentions a mirror that can be used to free a cap- 
tive from prison, which is probably the third mirror in De quattuor speculis 
of Toz.9? Additionally, he condemns three works of ritual magic"? recognizes 
Liber vacce," and mentions texts called Liber sacratus, Speculum and Liber 
Veneris included in Liber planetarum of Mercurius. According to Lucentini 
and Perrone Compagni, he also quotes twice another treatise they call Liber 


65 E.g. Boudet, Entre science, 145-146, 149, 214-220. 

66 William of Auvergne, De legibus. 25; Opera omnia, 78. 

67  Gervase, Otia imperialia 3.10, 574—77; John of Salisbury, Policraticus 1.4, 26. 

68 In Opus imaginum, for example, images of raven and dove attract the same birds. BNFC 
11.111.214, 6v, 7r. 

69 De legibus 23, Op. om. 67. 

70 De legibus 27, Op. om. 89. These works, Idea salomonis, De novem candaris, and Figura 
almandal, are recognized and documented by modern historiography. See e.g. Boudet, 
Entre science, 145-151. 

71  Delegibus 12, Op. Om. 43. 

72 De universo, 2.2.36, Op. om., 881.De univ. 2.2.3100, Op. om., 953. These works have not been 
identified with certainty. Liber Sacratus is probably not Liber Iuratus of Honorius. Liber 
planetarum is none of the known works with that title: according to William, Mercurius's 
"Book of the seven planets" relates a story of two angels called Haroc and Maros which is 
not known from any Latin text on magic. 
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planetarum, a text of Hermetic image magic with rich ritualistic elements.” 
Additionally, William cites Toz several times, as will be seen. 

De legibus is dedicated as an argument against idolatry, which William uses 
as an umbrella concept for all genres of divination and magic. For example, 
in his interpretation of the verse of the Mosaic law, “maleficos non patieris viv- 
ere — Thou shalt not suffer wizards to live” (Exodus 22:18), the malefici include 
also magicians, sorcerers and all idolaters."^ A close reading of De legibus soon 
reveals that William’s crusade against idolatry is in many occasions a crusade 
against Asclepius,” but also against astrological image magic in general. He 
mentions dozens of times “the cult of stars” as a part of idolatry,"9 and lists the 
ten categories of idolatry. Most of these are in fact techniques used in learned 
magic, and six of them probably refer to methods of astrology or astrological 
image magic: the cult of stars, the cult of elements, the use of idols, the use 
of images (William seems to refer to the aforementioned animal talismans), 
figurae (probably symbolic signs or small statuettes), and tempora — probably 
determining the propitious time.”” 

Astrological image magic appears to form the core of idolatry in William’s 
vision. This becomes even more evident as he separates three classes of 
“idols”: 1) images consecrated with herbs, incense, and hymns, 2) images based 
on determining the propitious hour, and 3) images that were fabricated in 
order to honor a divinity."? The methods connected to idols — herbs, suffumiga- 
tions, prayers, invocations, and images — are not present in Asclepius only: they 
are the basic elements of the astrological image magic in the works known 
to William. Also in De universo William uses dozens of pages to argue against 
image magic. His main point is that the images do not work, and if they seem 
to work, it is because demons have fraudulently made them seem to work.7? 

Generally speaking, William seems to consider image magic one of the most 
important and noxious parts of idolatry. But if we read his accounts carefully, 
we can observe that he does not criticize the images themselves. He discusses 
the concept of form in the context of natural philosophy in order to prove that 
images cannot be as powerful as magical manuals assert, but the problem is 


73 Lucentini and Perrone Compagni, I testi e i codici, 61-63. 

74 De legibus, 4, Op. om., 34. In De legibus 14 (Op. Om. 46) William includes forms of divina- 
tions and use of images and characters in idolatry. 

75 See also Lucentini, “Philosophical-religious Hermetism,’ 505-506. 

76 E.g. Op. om. 44. 

77 Deleg. 23, Op. Om., 67. 

78 Deleg. 23, Op. Om. 66. 

79 E.g. De univ.1.1.46, Op. Om., 663. 
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not the item itself but its misuse for illegitimate purposes.®° It is the invocation 
of demons that he criticizes most harshly. He shared the Augustinian view of 
demonology: all non-Christian spirits and gods are demons, and there is no 
such a thing as good demon,®! and therefore by using both theological and 
philosophical premises William on many occasions rejects the possibility of 
intellectual agents dwelling in celestial spheres.82 


6 William as a Reader and Commentator of Toz 


It is time to have a closer look at the paragraphs where William discusses Toz 
and his works. It is also worthwhile to examine, in the same context, which 
textual recensions William was familiar with. The first reference that William 
makes to Toz is the case of the feminine wreath. In Chapter 13 of De legibus, 
William speculates on why the Bible (Deuteronomy 22:5) prohibits cross- 
dressing. He finds six reasons, the third one of which connects cross-dressing 
with pagan cults. In rites of Mars, women wear men's clothes and carry weap- 
ons.®3 Concerning Venus, he quotes Toz: 


And Cocograecus informed in his cursed book De stationibus ad cultum 
Veneris amongst other sacrileges and things odious to God that he who 
performs the illegitimate ritual, should wear a feminine wreath on his 
head. [and] men are made effeminate in the same way in rituals of Venus, 
[in which they are] evidently performing rituals of Venus in women's 
clothes.9* 


Superficially the reason for condemnation is clear: Toz violates the Mosaic law 
that prohibits cross-dressing. The reference is, however, problematic: none of 
the surviving works of Toz mentions effeminate behavior including the wearing 
of floral wreaths and transvestism. In the text called Liber Veneris by modern 
scholars, the figurine (not the ritualist himself) is clothed with five garments 


8o E.g. De univ.1.1.46, Op. Om., 663. 

81 Eg. De leg. 23, Op. Om., 66. 

82 E.g. De univ. 2.2.97-98, Op. Om., 950-952. 

83 Deleg. 13, Op. om. 44. 

84 De leg. 13, Op. om., 44. "Et Cocograecus in libro maledicto, quem scripsit se stationibus 
ad cultum Veneris, inter alia sacrilega, et Deo odibilia praecepit, ut qui nefandum ritum 
illum exercet coronam foeminam habeat in capite suo, eodem modo in sacris Veneris viri 
effeminabantur, videlicet in vestibus muliebribus sacra Veneris exercentes." 
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made of five colors of Venus. Tunics and shirts carry no feminine connotations 
as such, and though the colors of Venus are bright, these are probably not the 
sections to which William refers. 

The surviving sources are fragmentary, however. As has been seen, the 
extant sections in the manuscript of Marciana probably make cross-references 
to a missing section. Liber Veneris gives the instruction, on Folio 25v, to read the 
names of 5o angels of the five stationes. This might indicate that there are at 
least five stationes in the De stationibus, and the angelic names on the folio 24v 
might belong to the fifth (and last) statio. Another cross-reference is, however, 
more essential. As mentioned earlier, in De stationibus in Marciana, the text 
gives the instruction to wear “tunics or shirts, colored in the aforementioned 
manner." Therefore the instructions considering the dressing and colors have 
probably been in the section that is missing in the Marciana manuscript, and 
possibly some part of the missing material, i.e. the colors, have been included 
in the Sloane version. If the missing part has discussed dressing and appear- 
ance — which seems plausible — it would be possible and natural that the fem- 
inine wreath (and maybe also “feminizing” a man) had been part of the text. 
In that case, it would not be wrong to assume that William's source and the 
version of Marciana had a common ancestor. 

Cross-dressing appeared, however, also in another source of image magic. 
Lucentini and Perrone Compagni have pointed out that one Hermetic trea- 
tise, De imaginibus sive annulis septem planetarum, includes the ritual, but 
they tend to believe that William refers here to Toz.95 It is a typical manual of 
Hermetic image magic that gives instructions for planetary talismans. In the 
section dedicated to Venus, one reads this: "A beautiful woman with beauti- 
ful garment should be carved [in the image]. And he who carves it should be 
dressed in women's beautiful clothes, and his face should be decorated in a 
feminine way. The eyes must be painted."56 

We do not know if William knew this text, but he clearly was acquainted 
with this kind of magical manual.5? The similarities open the possibility that 
William's source for women's clothing and feminizing was rather De imag- 
inibus sive annulis septem planetarum than Toz. Nonetheless, no copy of De 


85 Lucentini and Perrone Compagni, I testi e i codici, 59-61. They list two versions and four 
manuscripts in total. 

86  BNCF,ILiii.214, 43r. "In hoc scribuntur mulier pulcra cum pulcris vestibus et. qui scribit sit 
indutus pulcris vestibus mulieribus et ornato capite ut mulier. et tinctis oculis." 

87 David Pingree has suggested that all Hermetic texts that have survived in BNCF ILiii.214, 
including the cited treatise, were circulating in Paris district around 1240. Pingree 
"Learned Magic,” 54. 
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imaginibus sive annulis mentions the wreath, which persuades me to assume 
that the headgear derives in any event from the missing part of De stationibus. 
It is also possible that William has combined elements from different sources 
or confused the texts while citing from memory. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that regardless of the actual source he attributes this story to Toz and 
presents him as an author who favors the perversion of transvestism. 

The second quotations derives from the afore-mentioned part of De legibus 
where William discusses the errors of image-makers and accuses them of chal- 
lenging God's glory. William mentions that mirrors can be used to free a cap- 
tive from prison.5? He is probably referring to the third mirror in De quattuor 
speculis ascribed to Toz and/or Germa. Three of the four extant versions bear 
only the third mirror, and in the Marciana manuscript the mirror attributed to 
Germa follows immediately the Liber Veneris of Toz (ff. 25v—26r). 

In the first part of De universo, William discusses a story (he would not spec- 
ify his source) according to which a bronze statue dedicated to Saturn will be 
able to speak, possibly by help of a summoned spirit.&° William produces a 
long argument against this possibility and finally asks where that kind of spirit 
would come. He recounts that some sources claim, erroneously of course, that 
spirits would originate in the celestial spheres. He gives two examples of erro- 
neous sources: "Aristotle" and the spirit of Venus,?? and Toz, who promised in 
his De stationibus ad cultum Veneris that Venus will send seven angels to serve 
the ritualist.?! The only surviving text attributed to Toz which mentions sta- 
tio is the one in Marciana, on Folios 23v—25r. The next text in the same man- 
uscript is Liber Veneris, which twice mentions the seven angels. First are the 
seven names that are carved on a plate, but these angels are not connected 
specifically to Venus. At the end of the ritual, when the ritualist sleeps, Venus 
will send him seven angels that will serve him (See Appendix).?? The Sloane 
version of Liber Veneris does not mention the angels. 

Later William continues his argument by considering planetary spirits. 
He speculates whether there can be rational souls in spheres and planets or 
not.93 He cites Toz twice. He repeats the previous citation, now attributed to 


88 Deleg. 23, Op. Om. 67. 

89  Deuniv. 1.1.51, Op. Om., 670. 

90 The story of Aristotle and the spirit of Venus — a story against which William argues 
repeatedly in his works — derives probably from Antimaquis or similar work of Arabic 
Hermetism (see Burnett, "Hermann of Carinthia."). Hermann recites a similar story in the 
same section with "Tuz Ionicus.” William's account is possibly critique of Hermann. 

91  Deuniv.11.52, Op. Om., 671. 

92 Venice, BNM, XIV. 174, f. 25v. "Tunc venus mittet tibi angelos septem qui servient tibi." 

93 De univ. 2.2.96, Op. om., 950. 
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“Thoth Graecus,” by referring to sevens spirits. A little earlier he discusses the 
“masters of images" without mentioning names. According to these masters, 
he recounts, there are 50 spiritual inhabitants in the spheres of the Moon 
and of Venus.?^ The 5o spirits of the Moon is probably an allusion to a text of 
Hermetic image magic, the Liber imaginum Lune attributed to Belenus.’ The 
50 angels of Venus are found in De stationibus in the Marciana manuscript, 
which employs almost the same wording as William.°6 

To summarize, William knew details that have survived only in Marciana's 
De stationibus and Liber Veneris, and he knew the third ring, which follows it. 
The same treatises are extant also in the Vatican manuscript (Vat. Lat. 10803), 
but the details are different, and the Vatican compilation contains interesting 
extra material that William would have eagerly condemned if he had known 
it. Therefore I tend to assume that William read the works of Toz roughly in 
that form in which they have survived in the manuscript of Marciana, includ- 
ing the part that is nowadays missing from the De stationibus ad cultum 
Veneris. The incipit implies that Speculum's author possibly knew the same 
compilation.9” 


7 Crimes of Toz 


Had Toz been considered harmless there would have been no need to come 
down so heavily on his works. There had to be something substantially wrong 
with the works themselves. One reason becomes quickly obvious: Toz and 
image magic were idolatrous. Toz summons seven angels of Venus and invokes 
50 other celestial spirits. The most important reason for accusations of idolatry, 
it seems, was that unknown and un-Christian spirits were being invoked. The 
fact that spirits had quite unfamiliar names — for example Zehrayeil, Kaulayeil, 
and Kazoryn - did not help Toz's cause. 

The works of Toz are clearly un-Christian and heretical (at least from an 
orthodox point of view) and incompatible with the new cosmology, but, on the 


94 De univ. 2.2.96, Op. om., 950. "magistri vero imaginum et magistri praestigiorum pos- 
uerunt singulis coelis habitatores suos, et singulis planetis, et nominaverunt de habita- 
toribus huiusmodi, de circulo scilicet Lunae, quinquaginta; et de circulo Veneris alios 
quinquaginta. et dixerunt eos ministrantes circulis illis." 

95 Lucentini and Perrone Compagni I testi e i codici, 70—73. 

96 Venice, BNM, XIV. 174, f. 24v. "Et hec sunt nomina angelorum servientium planete Veneri 
etobedientium." 

97 Speculum (n, p. 244-245) introduces the incipit "Commemoratio historiarum etc." 
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other hand, they appear no more problematic than other manuals of astrolog- 
ical image magic. For example the afore-mentioned Liber planetarum, which 
William probably knew, pays much more attention for non-Christian practices 
like animal sacrifices and long invocations of planetary spirits.°8 

Nevertheless, William repeatedly condemns Toz in particular, doing all he 
can to ruin Toz's reputation. This can be interpreted as implying that the works 
of Toz had gained some respect and success, thanks to Hermann and others — 
success that was clearly intolerable to William. I have already analyzed reasons 
for the supposed triumph of Toz's works. One was certainly the timing. The 
treatises entered European discussion during a tolerant period when intel- 
lectual curiosity enjoyed more freedom. One must also remember that Toz's 
works are not as unorthodox as some other works of image magic - they repre- 
sent the middle way between the work of Thabit and most diabolic treatises. In 
the works of Toz there are no animal sacrifices?? and angels instead of demons 
or spirits are referred to. Summoning planetary angels in turn fitted into the 
twelfth century Platonic world view that was supported by the tolerant demo- 
nological beliefs of De deo Socratis. 

One can also easily imagine that magical treatises had some popular- 
ity among students in the scholastic underworld: learned magic was a fresh, 
exotic, and fascinating phenomenon, which at the same time seemed to have 
acceptably firm scientific foundations. It also promised an easy and tempting 
route to paradise, for example, by mastering the liberal arts (like Ars Notoria) 
or to success in love, as in the works of Toz. In fact all surviving works by Toz 
are dedicated to Venus, and a major proportion of their instructions have 
erotic intentions. The third ring of De duodecim annulis even promises arous- 
ing a willingness to commit adultery, and the agenda of the works dedicated 
to Venus is in general focused on sexual success. The erotic agenda offers one 
reason more to suggest that works of Toz were successful among young male 
students and novices. It seems therefore probable then that by the early thir- 
teenth century the name of Toz had gained a position that needed to be demol- 
ished. The fierce extensive statements made by William in Speculum and 
elsewhere might reflect a profound concern on his part regarding the success 
of the magic. 

It seems that Toz was deviant particularly from the perspective of sexual 
behavior and morality. In the historiography William appears as a rigorous 


98 Lucentini and Perrone Compagni, I testi e i codici, 61-63. The text contains, for example, a 
sacrifice of a goat. Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale centrale, 11.111.214, f. 36v. 

99 De stationibus ad cultum Veneris (BNM 24r) instructs to consume the meat of a goose, 
which might indicate that the missing part contains the sacrifice of the goose. 
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defender of Christian purity and scientific orthodoxy. It has been said that 
William's "exposition of the spiritual universe results from a desire to define 
orthodoxy and apply it to overcome deviance.”!°° William made attempts 
to control the university and acted as a general moral authority who fought 
publicly against prostitution and oppressed Jews.!?! It is no wonder, then, that 
he connected sexual issues to his conception of idolatry. In De legibus, in the 
section already cited, he discusses at some length Biblical condemnation of 
cross-dressing. He recognizes six reasons for the judgement. The first is based 
on nature: transvestism is against the natural order of things. Some reasons 
seem to reflect William's concern about loose and indecent sexual behavior. 
He fears that (2) men could enter women's premises in disguise and vice versa, 
and that (4) cross-dressing would increase libido, as in fact happens, he asserts. 
Some reasons are connected to paganism, which William sees as an open gate 
to idolatry. There is a misbelief (6), William argues, connected to the cult of 
Venus, according to which wearing women's garments would increase man's 
sexual success among ladies. The book of Toz (3) is criticized because of the rit- 
ual in which a man wears women's headgear. In general, all sources that allude 
to cross-dressing, especially to feminizing a man by using women’s garments 
and make-up, are an abhorrence to William. 

William's extensive argumentation and rigid condemnation might well be 
seen to imply that unwanted sexual behavior, including prostitution, was con- 
sidered a major problem. The harsh condemnation of cross-dressing — William 
refers to a practice that actually takes place — might also allude to certain con- 
temporary practices, perhaps pederasty, and imply that he saw a direct causal 
relation between Toz's works and perversions in real life. 


8 The Deviance of Toz 


Deviance has been one of the master narratives not only of esotericism but of 
histories of magic as well. Two phenomena regarded commonly as opposing 
normative behavior and morals — superstition or heresy, and deviant or exces- 
sive sexuality — have been regularly associated with magic since the Middle 
Ages. This recurrent connection has usually been established in circles in 
which magic is opposed, and it has conventionally taken place in religious dis- 
cussion, in order to underline magic's immorality and deviance. 


100 De Mayo, The demonology, 48. 
101 E.g. De Mayo, The demonology, 48-52. Teske, Studies in the Philosophy of William of 
Auvergne, 9-12, 17. 
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From this perspective, the treatment of Toz's name and works by William of 
Auvergne is one step in a long succession. However, the later condemnations in 
the thirteenth century focused on heresy (invocation of non-Christian spirits), 
whereas the emphasis on sexual ethics is a curiosity characteristic to William. 
It is worth noting that works or statements attributed to Toz differ from other 
medieval sources of astrological image magic because they are condemned not 
only because of idolatry, but also sexual deviance. 


9 Conclusion 


This article has concentrated on an era when scholastic institutions and 
structures of learning underwent a reformation process and the manuals of 
astrological image magic arrived in a Latin culture along with dozens of other 
fresh sources. During this interregnum the works attributed to Toz Gr(a)ecus 
first achieved a central position as honorable representatives of “science of 
images,” and Toz himself became the authority on image magic. From the 
second quarter of the thirteenth century onwards, astrological image magic 
was attacked by many authors, and by the end of the century its condemna- 
tion and marginalization became a norm. In the last half of the century, Toz 
appeared as the major representative of reprehensible, worthless and sacrile- 
gious images. 

William of Auvergne played an eminent role in this shift of paradigm. 
William, who probably knew works attributed to Toz in the form of surviving 
fragments in the manuscript of Marciana, condemned Toz and his works as 
deviant mainly for two reasons. First, they represent idolatry by summoning 
non-Christian spirits (however, William does not seem to condemn astronom- 
ical images as harshly). Second, Toz's works were immoral: they were incite- 
ments to sexual activity, including fornication and adultery, and what is even 
worse from William's point of view, to the unnatural perversions of transves- 
tism and effeminate behavior by men. William regarded Toz as an author who 
broke necessary social barriers between sexes and who encouraged indecent 
and un-Christian behavior. His fierce tone underlines the importance of the 
moral argument in his condemnation of idolatry - a condemnation that fin- 
ished the short hay day of astrological image magic as a legitimate art in the 
history of Europe. 
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The transcription and a preliminary English translation of 'Liber Veneris' 
attributed to Toz. Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, lat. XIV. 174, f. 25rv 

The following copy is not a critical edition of the text, and it has not been 
amended. It is a bare transcription that strives to repeat all aspects of the texts, 
including typos, mistakes and inconsistencies made by the scribe as faithfully 
as possible. Punctuation follows the custom in the manuscript. Conventional 
abbreviations have been opened up. 

Note: 

In the text, abbreviations yrc. or .yit. are used to refer to word imago. 

"Alryn" probably refers to “al-jinn,” the Arabic word for demon/spirit. 

[25r] 

Dixit Toz Grecus. Observa Venerem cum pervenerit ad phyades et iuncta fue- 
rit eis. et aspice lunam cum pervenerit ad pisces et iuncta fuerit eis. Funde 
hanc ymaginem de substancia veneris cuius pondus erit xxviii argenteorum. 
Faciesque eam die veneris in hora veneris et sculpes super latus eius ymag- 
inem Solis. et in palma dextera eius ymaginem Veneris. et in palma sinistra 
eius ymaginem Mercurii. Et in pectore eius ymaginem Lune et super pedem 
eius dexterum ymaginem Iovis. et super pedem eius sinistru ymaginem martis. 
Et super caput eius scilicet cerebrum ymaginem Saturni. Et sunt hec ymag- 
ines planetarum quas sculpes super hoc exemplar. ubicumque inveneris eos 
in libro Veneris 

Ymago Saturni. Ymago Iovis. Ymago Veneris. [25v] Ymago Martis. Ymago 
Lune. Ymago Solis. Ymago Mercurii. 

Et fit ymago concava perfecte forme. Cumque perfeceris sculpturam eius 
sculpes nomina horum angelerorum septem. Sannabeil, Cunabehil, Hanalil, 
Sorsaril, aulil. kebil. aibel. que mittes infra ymaginem in septem lam<in>is 
(lamis Ms). 

et plica unamquamque laminarum seorsum idest sigilatim. et mitte eas in 
ventre ymaginis. Post hoc claudes desuper cum cera (cerea MS) alba optima. 
et suspende ymaginem in domo Veneris. erit enim Veneri aput te domus vacua 
quasi esset ei oraculum. suspendesque eam in medio domus et suffumigabis. 
Idem septem noctibus. et leges super eam invocationem 

primam omniumnocte semel scilicet quinquaginta angelorum. stationum 
quinque. 

Cumque fuerit nox septima que erit nox veneris. accipies species pimeto- 
rum et ornabis eam prout melius poteris. et speciebus melioribus. Deinde 
indues eam quinque pannis quinque colorum veneris.quos predixi tibi. post 
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hec fac eam manere tota nocte super pectus tuum ligatam. et sit facies tua 
sursum tota nocte. Tunc venus mittet tibi angelos septem qui servient tibi. Et 
omnis qui tenuerit hanc ymaginem diligetur ab universis. alryn et hominibus 
et obedient ei. et verebuntur eum infinem. 


Translation 


Toz the Greek said: Observe Venus when she enters the Pleiades and connects 
with them. And watch the Moon when she has arrived in Pisces and connects 
with them. Cast this image from the substance of Venus that weights 24 mea- 
sures of silver. Make it on the day of Venus and at the hour of Venus. On its side, 
carve the image of the Sun; on the right palm, the image of Venus; on the left 
palm, the image of Mercury; on the chest, the image of the Moon; on the right 
foot, the image of Jupiter; on the left foot, the image of Mars; on the head, i.e. 
on the brain, the image of Saturn. 

And these are the images of the planets that you are supposed to carve on 
this model. You can find them in many places in the book of Venus. 

[Images of the seven planets] 

The figure should be hollow and endowed with a perfect form. When 
you finalize the carving of the figure, inscribe the names of these seven 
angels: Sannabeil, Cunabehil, Hanalil, Sorsaril, Aulil, Kebil, Aibel. Inscribe 
them on seven plates and put them under the figure. 

And fold each plate separately, that is, one by one, and put them in the stom- 
ach of the figure. Then close it from above with the best white wax. Let the 
figure hang in a house of Venus. You should, in fact, have an empty house for 
Venus serving as if it were a place for her oracle. Let the figure hang in the mid- 
dle of the house and suffumigate it. Do the same for seven nights. Read above 
her once at night the very first invocation [and] naturally the invocation of the 
50 angels of the five stations. 

At the seventh night, which is night of Venus, take different types of dyes and 
decorate the figure as well as you can, using the best materials. Then dress the 
figure in five garments made out of five Venereal colors, which I have already 
told you. After these, let the figure stay bound on your breast overnight. Your 
face should be facing upwards all the night. Then Venus shall send you seven 
angels, who will serve you. Everyone who holds this figure is loved by every- 
body, by alryn [i.d. the spirits] and by human beings. And they all obey him; 
and they shall respect him till the end. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Forgotten Knowledge, Deviance and Esotericism 
The Eternally Burning Lamps of Fortunio Liceti 


Martin Mulsow 


Dans nos obscurités 
Allume le feu qui ne s'éteint jamais. 


1 Introduction: Precarious Knowledge, the Unknown and Storied 
Objects 


Increasing attention has been paid in recent years to the far side of knowl- 
edge, to knowledge which is precarious, unheard-of, shrouded in legend, or 
lost.! This is doubtless a reaction to an over-triumphalist approach to the his- 
tory of knowledge, which concerned itself too exclusively with the collecting, 
collating, and ordering of knowledge. So now we are more aware of the far 
side — but what is that? In many respects, knowledge can be more fragile than 
is commonly thought. To begin with the category of precarious knowledge 
which I have introduced: something is precarious when it is not secure, when 
it can be revoked at any time, either because it was raised for discussion merely 
hypothetically, or because it simply gets lost, as in the case of knowledge which 
is not fixed in writing, or exists only in a single manuscript which can eas- 
ily decay, be burned or otherwise destroyed.? Walter Benjamin's notes for his 
Arcades Project, hidden by him in the Bibliothéque Nationale before he fled 
from the Nazis, notes which fortunately were subsequently found - these were 
precarious knowledge, as were the contents of his briefcase containing further 
studies for the same work, which were lost in the course of his failed attempt to 


1 Peter Burke, A Social History of Knowledge, 139-159; Martin Mulsow, Preküres Wissen (English 
translation: Knowledge Lost);Robert Proctor and Londa Schiebinger (eds.), Agnotology; Vera 
Keller, "Accounting for Invention;" Cornel Zwierlein (ed.), The Dark Side of Knowledge. 

2 Mulsow, Preküres Wissen, 11-36. 
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escape to Spain. Spinoza's manuscript of his Ethics, which he entrusted to his 
closest friends for publication as he was dying, and which was then printed — 
this manuscript was precarious knowledge, but so were the theories of certain 
heretics who were burned together with their texts, of which not a single line 
has survived. 

If we begin with this category of the precarious we can look at intellectual 
currents and tendencies which would otherwise be described in terms of their 
content — with all of the problems that this entails — from another, more exter- 
nal viewpoint, that of their security. The Radical Enlightenment for instance, 
which we often describe in terms of concepts such as atheism, democracy, or 
equality — thereby risking retro-projection of a contemporary view — can then 
be seen more in the light of the insecurity its protagonists had to deal with 
when they touched on the sore points of their societies, prompting reactions 
which varied from the sensitive to the allergic.? For radical thinkers this meant 
they could often not put their ideas in print, or needed to develop counterstrat- 
egies for the concealment of their ideas between the lines. The specific nature 
of these ideas is, initially at least, of secondary importance in this view, and is 
for historians to investigate in each particular instance. 

We can see here that this approach in terms of security is not without inter- 
est when applied to the cases of some so-called esoteric thinkers. Some of these 
thinkers lived and worked at a remove from what I have called the *knowledge 
bourgeoisie" — that is, removed from the opportunity to teach in academic 
institutions, to have their works printed and to contribute their views to public 
debates. We can of course define the esoteric, as Wouter Hanegraaff has done, 
directly in terms of its exclusion from the official world of the universities.* In 
this view, deviance and rejection is an essential characteristic of esotericism, 
whose constant companion is, as a result, the precarious nature of its trans- 
mission. Just as the phenomenon of “atheism” and “radical underground" only 
developed in part through the specific perception of the persecutors around 
1700, so the phenomenon of “esotericism” was also developed by the persecu- 
tors, and some of these persecutors like Jacob Thomasius were significant in 
both exclusions. But is this equation too hastily made? Have not many theoso- 
phists, astrologers and mystics found a comfortable niche in the book market, 
even though they were excluded from a professorial chair, and despite living a 
life of exile? 


3 Martin Mulsow, *Radikalaufklárung." 
4 Wouter J. Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy. 
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We see that there are limits to the extent to which esotericism can be equated 
with precariousness. I would therefore like to discuss the esoteric not only in 
terms of the status of its transmission, but at least also, as I have attempted to 
in the past, in terms of the repertoire of gestures with which it presents itself. 
The "gesture" of secrecy, of exclusivity based on a higher wisdom, is itself an 
external characteristic of esotericism, derived from its practices. With this 
style of communication, the precarious comes into play in a different way, as 
I will try to illustrate in the example which follows. 

In his book Imperial Unknowns, Cornel Zwierlein has taken a different 
path.9 He is interested in the constitutive role played by the unknown in many 
areas in the early modern period, in particular in the area of imperial expan- 
sion, as the further it extends, the more expansion encounters things which are 
new and unfamiliar, and things which cannot be incorporated into the inven- 
tories of accepted knowledge. According to Zwierlein, it was therefore a great 
achievement consciously to create a space for unknown things, as for instance 
in maps made around 1750, which eliminated mythical and fictitious places, 
purposely replacing them with blank spaces, to represent where no European 
had yet been. This too can be related to esotericism. Then the question must 
be asked: Can esoteric thinking engage in the fact that certain things are not 
known, not even in secret and in an ancient, hidden tradition? 

Finally, I would like to introduce a third term, notably discussed by Vera 
Keller recently: that of “storied objects”? A “storied object" is an object 
shrouded in legend, an object which is lost and which we no longer have, but 
which is overgrown with stories, so that a form of knowledge remains tangible 
within the not-knowing which surrounds it. This term redirects the problem 
of not knowing away from texts and attaches it to material objects, and this is 
what interests me about it. In her book Knowledge and the Public Interest — in 
which the term “storied objects" is not yet used — Vera Keller shows convinc- 
ingly how a discourse developed in the early modern period around myths 
of lost knowledge, concerning real or imagined technical capabilities in the 
ancient world.? Very close connections between science, scholarship, poli- 
tics, vested interests, public sphere, and economic factors can be discerned 
in this discourse. Figures such as Guido Pancirolli, Jacob Bornitz, and Francis 
Bacon are prominent in this - men who were actively engaged in enterprises 
and schemes of various sorts. Where for Zwierlein not-knowing offers a key to 


Martin Mulsow, “Harpocratism.” 

Cornel Zwierlein, Imperial Unknowns. 

Vera Keller, "Storied Objects." 
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discerning the intertwining of politics, religion, and expansion, for Keller lost 
knowledge plays a similar role. An aspect of this relates to the esoteric, since 
have not esotericists throughout the ages appealed to the wisdom of antiquity? 
Is this appeal not characteristic of their gestural repertoire? I would like here 
to take up this last aspect of the far side or dark side of knowledge and to use 
a case study to examine how an object steeped in legend, and how lost knowl- 
edge, can be related to the esoteric, to the precarious, and to deviance. 


2 Renaissance Antiquarianism: Lamps 


The object I have chosen here is the light that is never extinguished. Since the 
earliest days of mankind there has existed, both phylogenetically and ontoge- 
netically, a primal longing for an unfailing nurture, illumination, and warmth, 
and a light that never goes out is the perhaps most apt symbol of this emotional 
need. Why should this longing not have materialized in the belief that such 
lights really exist? 

And in fact, legends concerning such lights are found in the ancient world, 
and throughout the history of Christianity and of other religions. But in the 
modern period we find, alongside the legends, actual excavations of these 
lights. In 1580 the Paduan scholar Guido Pancirolli wrote a book on lost and 
rediscovered knowledge, which was published in two Latin volumes in 1599 
and 1601 with a commentary by Heinrich Salmuth as Rerum memorabilium 
deperditum and recens inventarum libri duo. In this work he discussed, along- 
side malleable glass and other beautiful inventions, lamps that are never extin- 
guished. "The ancients produced an oil that did not burn up and was never 
exhausted. This has also been seen in our times, when Paul 111 was Pope [1534- 
49], found in the tomb of Tullia, the daughter of Cicero. Here a lamp was found 
which was still burning, but when it was exposed to the air it went out. It had 
been burning for some 1,550 years."? Excavations of ancient sites in and around 
Rome were a passion of the Renaissance, and it seemed that what had been 
discovered in Tullia's tomb was repeated again and again elsewhere: lamps 
were found still burning, which went out only when the fresh air of modernity 


9 Guido Pancirolli, Rerum memorabilium deperditum, vol. 1, Tit. XXXV, 124: "Praeparabant etiam 
veteres Oleum incombustibile, quod nunquam consumebatur. Id nostra quoque aetate, sed- 
ente Paulo 111. visum fuit, invento scilicet sepulchro Tulliae filiae Ciceronis: in quo lucerna 
fuit etiam tum ardens; sed admisso aere, exstincta. Arserat autem annos plus minus 1550." 
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sought to approach more closely to this antique wonder — as if ancient wisdom 
would not tolerate modern witnesses.l0 

Here too we find a trace of the gestural language of esotericism, in the partic- 
ular manner in which the phenomenon is constituted. Pancirolli's lists of lost 
inventions could be taken to be no more than the ingredients for a collection 
of marvels, but they were not simply this. In the late sixteenth and in the sev- 
enteenth century they had the additional function of an orientation towards 
the future: a longing for antiquity was redirecting itself towards an optimism 
based on the idea of progress, and Pancirolli's catalogue was re-interpreted as 
a veritable wish-list for future research, with the legitimation that this would 
benefit the common good. 

The reflections prompted by these lamps found in graves which had been 
broken open were characterized by a peculiar blend of antiquarianism and 
esotericism, of collection mania and scientific curiosity. When Fortunio Liceti, 
a Professor of Philosophy at the University of Padua, published in 1625 his 
long book De lucernis antiquorum reconditis, which was reprinted in 1653 with 
numerous added illustrations, some of his contemporaries may have wondered 
why this Aristotelian should devote his attention to such a curious subject. But 
it was precisely the curious nature of the subject which attracted him. "There 
is a great and singular power his book begins, “everywhere in the works both 
of art and of nature. But the power in those lamps which, once filled, and with- 
out the subsequent addition of any further kindling substance, has illuminated 
the subterranean monuments of the departed for many decades, indeed cen- 
turies, with beams of a peculiarly vital illumination, is incredible, prodigious, 
and approaches the power of the divine”! Here, it seems, speaks a Catholic 
believer who as a scientist was inclined to see the divine and the miraculous 
at work in the world, but who, in this case of lamps found in tombs, was barely 
able to overcome his astonishment. 

Pancirolli was clearly by no means the only writer to draw attention to the 
sensational phenomena found in these excavations. He classed them sim- 
ply as additions to the long list of achievements of the ancient world which 


10 On Roman excavations see Leonard Barkan, Unearthing the Past. 

11 Fortunio Liceti, De lucernis antiquorum, 3: “Magna quidem, et singularis est ubique in 
suis operibus cum Artis, tum Naturae vis; ast in iis Lucernis, quae repletae semel, nullo 
extrinsecus deinceps accedente fomite, per multas annorum decurias, centuriasque 
Priscorum monumenta subterranea praesertim vividi fulgoris radiis illustrarunt, incred- 
ibilis, et immensa divinamque ad potestatem proxime accedens." On Liceti see Brizzolara, 
"Per una storia"; Ongaro, "Atomismo e aristotelismo"; Del Basso, "Fortunio Liceti erudite"; 
Herklotz, Cassiano Dal Pozzo; Hirai, “Fortunio Liceti against Marsilio Ficino.” 
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FIGURE 7.1 Liceti, De lucernis, title page 
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FIGURE 7.2 Obscene roman bronze lamp, found at Pompeji, 
Naples, National Archaeological Museum 


remained to be rediscovered. This was a spur to scientists like Liceti, as in his 
earlier, compendious book on nutrition of 1612, he had also addressed a subject 
that stretched credulity: De iis qui diu vivunt sine alimento — on those who live 
a long time without food. This was another of Pancirolli-like themes, and an 
elegant way of constructing a weighty tome around an interesting subject.!? 
"The hidden lights of the ancients" certainly had massive potential for a 
thumping volume. To begin with, a huge collection of oil lamps from antiquity 
could be compiled, and the lamps also had art-historical value, as hardly any 
two looked the same. The ancient Romans were fond of decorating their small 
domestic lamps with figures, some of which were funny, and some obscene. 
Liceti did not shy away from illustrating his work with images of even the 
most obscene pieces from his collection — which were, however, cut from many 
copies. At the very least, Liceti argued in his defense, these pieces could be use- 
ful in elucidating certain passages in Catullus or Aristophanes.!? Antiquarians 
in general had in any case long since been aware of these objects, and a few 
decades after Liceti, Pietro Santi Bartoli and Giovanni Pietro Bellori published 


12 Fortunio Liceti, De iis qui diu vivunt. 
13  Liceti, De lucernis, Ad lectorem. 
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FIGURE 7.3 Roman oillamp in Bartoli/Bellori, Le antiche lucerne 


a catalogue with commentary of antique lamps of this kind, a volume even 
more imposing than Liceti's tome.“ Bartoli presented depictions of his enor- 
mous collection, Bellori wrote the commentary, and the marvel of eternal illu- 
mination was a motor both for the collecting of the pieces and for the sales of 
the book. 

Beyond this, the study of discoveries of perpetually burning lamps were 
grist to the mill of natural sciences that conceived of themselves in terms 
of “historia,” the analysis of individual cases from which a theoretical prop- 
osition was only gradually formed, by the working through of numerous 
empirical demonstrations.5 The universally curious Aristotelian Liceti was 
here cautiously dipping his toe in the water of the flourishing contemporary 


14 [Bartoli and Bellori], Le antiche lucerne sepolcrali. 
15 Siraisi and Pomata (eds.), Historia; Siraisi, History Medicine, and the Traditions of 
Renaissance Learning. 
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archaeological exploration of classical and early Christian times, which was 
opening up Rome's catacombs and at the same time stumbling upon shrines 
to Jupiter or Mithras.!6 The cultural history of the lamp was the least of the 
subjects he could have chosen to write about. 

Liceti begins by discussing Tullia's tomb; he then brings in a large number of 
other testimonies and examines them painstakingly. We do not need to study 
the more than 600 pages of this work in detail; I want simply to establish that 
what appears to us today as an extremely far-fetched and thoroughly esoteric 
subject was prized by the zeitgeist of the seventeenth century: eternal lamps 
were a good Christian, indeed Catholic, theme — did not Isaiah 60:9 say “the 
Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory"? Besides 
this, the lamps were aesthetically in accord with Renaissance taste, their dis- 
covery was a passion of the times and Liceti's treatment of the subject was that 
of a good and orthodox Aristotelian. 


3 Alchemists of Everlasting Light 


Finally, the light that never goes out is itself a metaphor for not-forgetting. 
Pancirolli and especially his successors saw his list of lost things as a kind of 
^wanted" poster, aiming to bring forgotten knowledge back to life and thus 
make it as lasting as a lamp which burns forever. How was knowledge like this 
to be regained? Not a few of Pancirolli's "storied objects" amount to appeals 
to rather obscure branches of knowledge, such as alchemy, to produce by 
means of ingenious experimentation such marvelous materials as malleable 
glass or inexhaustible oil. Francis Bacon himself, the father of modern sci- 
entific method, compiled lists of desiderata and assembled research teams 
to recover the knowledge of antiquity for modern times. These seventeenth- 
century research teams were often still a mixed bag, comprising both natural 
magicians and scientists we would recognize even today as modern in their 
approach. Inextinguishable light still kept company with other wonders, such 
as corpses which bled afresh when the murderer approached, salamanders 
unharmed by fire and many other mirabilia, as Lynne Thorndike's exhaustive 
volumes on Magic and Experimental Science eloquently testify.!? 

But at what point do the perpetually burning lamps become esoteric; at 
what point do they become deviant? Perhaps the question is framed in the 


16  Herklotz, La Roma degli antiquari; Grafton, "Christianity's Jewish Origins Rediscovered.” 
17 Thorndike, A History of Magic. 
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wrong terms. Belonging to the mirabilia had the theme been since the Middle 
Ages. It is more a question of whether or not such phenomena were seen, with 
Augustine, as demonstrating the workings of God. In De civitate Dei, Augustine 
had written of “a temple of Venus in which a candelabrum set in the open air 
holds a lamp, which burns so strongly that no storm or rain extinguishes it, and 
which is therefore called, like the [well known] stone, lychnos asbestos or inex- 
tinguishable lamp.”!® Human ingenuity was seen as bringing to light the hidden 
powers of Nature, as created by God. This is the doctrine from which Liceti too 
derived his legitimation. But where the subject was framed in different terms, 
and was presented with the gestural language of arcane knowledge supposedly 
drawn from ancient Egyptian or other similar sources, this knowledge entered 
that separate space which can be termed “esoteric.” It was therefore rather the 
framing practices and choice of contexts which made inextinguishable lamps 
either acceptable or disreputable. 

There was certainly empirical evidence — this was not the issue. "Asbestos" 
(*unquenchable") or rather the mineral “amiantos,’ the material we now call 
asbestos, was reported in antiquity; the mineral was found in its natural state 
on Euboea and Cyprus and was used. It is said that the wick of the eternal 
flame on the Acropolis was made of asbestos.!? Of course, this does not solve 
the problem that, even with an asbestos wick, the oil will run out sooner or 
later, but it does explain some of the astonished reports of fires that burned for 
along time, or which did not go out, even in the rain. 

Alchemists at any rate had enough leads to go on, even before Liceti. As early 
as the end of the fifteenth century, Trithemius, Abbot of Sponheim, attempted 
a manual of instruction, and he had a long line of medieval predecessors to 
draw upon. Sublimated sulphur and powdered crystalline Venetian borax were 
to be saturated with spirits, producing a waxy paste to feed the flame, while a 
thread of natural asbestos in Venetian glass acted as the wick.20 

These were eminently practicable formulae for a long-lasting flame. But the 
key question was whether or not one hoped, if the formula were only good 
enough, to extrapolate a perpetual flame from a long-lasting one. At any rate, 
the exclusion or repudiation of this kind of esotericism began early. In 1603, for 
instance, a work by Nicolas Guibert not only denied the transmutation of met- 
als, but also vehemently rejected the claims of alchemists to be able to produce 
oil for inextinguishable lamps.?! 


18 De civ. Dei,Xx1, 6. 

19 Büttner, Asbest in der Vormoderne. 

20 Cited in Blavatsky, Isis, 229. 

21 Guibert: Alchymia ratione et experientia. 
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This did not prevent alchemists from continuing to search in this direction, 
but one thing soon became clear: the esoteric “gesture” of withholding knowl- 
edge from the public realm and transmitting it only in secret from master to 
student, whether orally or in writing if need be, could prove to be a drawback. 
Manuscript documents, often existing only as a single copy, are easily lost; 
they are precarious. For this reason, many alchemical formulae, along with the 
knowledge they contain, have been lost, or are coded in such a way that we can 
no longer decipher or understand them.?? 

Is this not paradoxical? Hardly was the lost (supposed) ancient knowledge 
of "storied objects" such as inextinguishable light (supposedly) recovered by 
the alchemists, then it was once again lost, because the new knowledge was 
not permanently set down, but transmitted only in a fragile, esoteric manner. 
Wiser in this regard were those for whom the lost knowledge of the ancient 
world was rather an occasion to reflect on the limits of human knowledge and 
human aspirations. Pyrrhonists, who were not rare in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries — the Spaniard Francisco Sanches is an example — were more 
inclined to write about the natural world in terms of what we do not know.?? 

But we come now to deviance. Writers such as Guibert had already given an 
indication that esotericism could be condemned as deviant. The decrees of the 
Catholic Inquisition against magic, the increasing distancing of themselves by 
empirical scientists from the ^wonders" of nature, and their absorption in the 
everyday and unspectacular all contributed to the marginalization even of the 
idea of perpetual light, despite its acceptability to the church. 

And alchemical knowledge in particular was precarious not only in the 
sense that manuscript records could be lost, and not only in the sense that 
this knowledge was marginalized. It could also become precarious when it was 
taken up by radical philosophers and made a part of a deviant theoretical con- 
struct which went far beyond natural magic, and had a bearing on God and the 
world, and hence on politics and on human conduct: radical knowledge in the 
early modern period was prohibited, suppressed and excluded. 

We can see this in the life and work of the radical pietist Johann Conrad 
Dippel, who favored the pseudonym - or nom de guerre — of Christianus 
Democritus.** The name implied its bearer's claim to be both a Christian and 
a natural philosopher: natural processes, including processes of self-perfection 


22 On alchemical coding see Principe, The Secrets of Alchemy. 

23 Sanches (Sanchez), Quod nihil scitur. See Popkin, The History of Scepticism; Caluori, “The 
Scepticism of Francisco Sanchez." 

24 On Dippel see Voss, Christianus Democritus; Goldschmidt, Johann Konrad Dippel; 
Hannak: Geist-reiche Critik, 333-500; Klein: "Zwei Wege zum Gold." 
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in Nature, processes conceived of entirely in terms of alchemy and hermeti- 
cism, were seen by Dippel as evidence and guiding principles of the divine and 
of the workings of God in humankind. Dippel had studied theology in Gießen 
in the the 1690s, and had become radicalized in 1697. In the years that followed 
he tried his hand at alchemy in Berlin, and had some success, especially after 
travelling to Holland, where he qualified in medicine at Leiden in 1711. He prac- 
ticed there as a medical alchemist, and later in Altona and Stockholm. He devel- 
oped various essential oils and was involved in the discovery of Prussian blue. 

Successful then, but also hunted, imprisoned and demonized. Dippel's 
adoption of the idea of an everlasting light is only natural. It was consistent 
with the current of his thought, which derived from Jakob Bóhme: "The Nature 
of God [is] fire and light in one's own understanding, wrote Dippel, and this 
could be “chymically demonstrated,” as it was something that “is not con- 
sumed, which exalts and multiplies itself, that is the Father and the Son."?5 
With this, Liceti's acceptably Catholic and antiquarian light has crossed over to 
the radical Protestantism of the Hermetic philosophers. It is no longer part of a 
well-meaning natural theology, rather the reverse: alchemy becomes here the 
guide to a self-salvation of man, who, being divine, no longer requires redemp- 
tion from an external source. 

As we know, the fate of this philosophy in the eighteenth century is com- 
plex and difficult to assess. On the surface, it was increasingly driven back, 
and underwent the process of "rejection" described by Wouter Hanegraaff; 


nu 


it was declared dangerous and demonized as “platonic,” “enthusiastic” and 
“Spinozist.”?6 Or it was simply dismissed as irrelevant, and the phenomena 
explained away, as in Jaucourt’s entry in the Encyclopédie on the inextinguish- 
able lamps. After mentioning famous examples, such as the tomb of Tullia, he 


pronounces judgement: 


These are real fables, whose origins come from reports made by workmen 
hired to shovel the dirt off these tombs. These workmen have seen a bit of 
smoke, a light flame or fire coming out of the monuments they were exca- 
vating, and having found lamps in the area, thought that these had just 
expired. Not much more was necessary to establish the eternal lamps, 
while it was only a phosphorous very common in our own cemeteries, 
and in places where we bury animals. This phenomenon is produced 


25  IcitefromSenstius, Stokk-blinder Wegweyser, 56, who writes against Dippel. See Christianus 
Democritus [-Dippel], Weg-Weiser, Pars 1, 132f, with reference to Jakob Bóhme. 
26 See also Lehmann-Brauns, Weisheit in der Weltgeschichte. 
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by the fat content, which, after being concentrated, escapes once in the 
presence of new air, subtilizes and ignites.27 


Phosphorus is Jaucourt's mundane explanation — a substance ironically itself 
discovered by an alchemist in 1669.28 According to Jaucourt, the illumination 
did not come from the lamps at all, which just happened to be in the graves, but 
was an effect of volatilizing "fat content." This interpretation is all he requires 
to banish all previous attempts, including Liceti's, to the realm of legend. 
"Cassiodore, who laid claim to possess it, did not persuade anyone; Kircher and 
Korndoffer were not any more successful. Joining them was Abbot Trithemius, 
who assured that his oil of sulfur, borax, and spirits could burn without any 
waste. The slightest dabbling in Physics is enough to refute all chimeras of the 
sort. There is neither oil that is not consumed when lit, nor wick that burns for 
a long time without fuel.”2° 

For Enlightenment science, the matter was now settled. But Hermetic phi- 
losophy was not dead; it withdrew to the margins, and continued to inspire rad- 
icals, or crossed over into other media, in art and literature. For the Romantics, 
eternal light was a constantly visible motif. 


4 Nineteenth-Century Esotericism 


It is therefore no surprise that nineteenth-century esotericism took up the 
knowledge of the perpetually burning lamps, knowledge which was at first lost, 
then rediscovered through alchemy, and finally radicalized and made precari- 
ous. The occultist and Martinist Stanislas de Guaita had the French version of 
Pancirolli's work among his “cabbalistic books."*? Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, 
the much-travelled collector of global traditions of wisdom, great syncretist 
and protestor against the disenchantment of the world, remarked on the sub- 
ject of lamps in her thousand-page work of 1877 Isis Unveiled: "Chemists and 
physicists,” she concedes, “deny that perpetual lamps are possible [...]."?! But 
she then goes on to set out the treasure trove of alchemical formulae she has 
collected, opposing them to modern chemistry: “In an old chemical work of 


27 [Jaucourt], “Lampe perpétuelle” 

28 Emsley, The Shocking History of Phosphorus. 

29 Jaucourt, “Lampe perpétuelle.” 

30  Pancirolli, Livre Premier des antiquitez perdus, with the ex libris by Stanislas de Guaita “ex 
libris cabbalisticis,” sold by Librairie Le Feu Follet, Paris. 

31 Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled, 228. On Blavatsky see Keller and Sharandak, Madame Blavatsky. 
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the year 1700, called Nekrokädeia, the author gives a number of refutations of 
the claims of various alchemists. But though he denies that a fire can be made 
to burn perpetually, he is half-inclined to believe it possible that a lamp should 
burn several hundred years."?? This is the compromise position she puts for- 
ward, as a basis from which to rehabilitate the alchemical propositions: "There 
are some peculiar preparations of gold, silver and mercury; also of naphtha, 
petrolium, and other bituminous oils. Alchemists also name the oil of cam- 
phor and amber, the Lapis asbestos seu Amianthus, the Lapis Carystius, Cyprius, 
and Linum vivum seu Creteum, as employed for such lamps."?? Blavatsky dis- 
putes the devaluation of the “old” reports: for her, age is of value per se, and is 
an indication of truth. She returns accordingly to the "historia" method of the 
Renaissance, and insists that the iteration of items of knowledge signifies an 
increase in credibility. She quotes Thomas Browne, who says, with Pancirolli, 
"The art of preparing this inconsumable oil is lost,” but she comments: “Not 
quite. And time will prove it, though all that we now write should be doomed 
to fail, like so many other truths.”34 

So behind her efforts lies a trust in a change in the times, a positively escha- 
tological confidence in the return of all lost perfections, including those of 
lost knowledge. Blavatsky's negation of the modern is also a negation of not- 
knowing. For her, although there may sometimes be blank spaces on the map, 
through these gaps we can still discern, and with good reason, the old mythical 
inscriptions. For at the end of time, they will once again displace these empty 
spaces. 


5 Conclusion 


The history of esotericism is therefore from beginning to end a conscious 
engagement with and opposition to not-knowing. There should not be lost 
knowledge — alchemists and esotericists are in agreement with the believers 
in progress on this, but they differ, at least in the modern period increasingly 
so, in the way they go about recovering it. Should it be understood that knowl- 
edge of this kind is reserved for members of a small and exclusive circle? Or 
is the intention quite consciously to seek the general good and to be of use 
to society? For a history of knowledge that attaches importance to the aspect 
of security, the answers to questions such as these determine the degree of 


32 Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled, 228. 
33 Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled, 228. 
34 Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled, 232. 
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precariousness of a particular strand of knowledge. To opt for the esoteric “ges- 
ture" has always almost automatically entailed the possibility of once again 
losing the knowledge being transmitted. Added to this were the dangers of the 
loss of knowledge through prohibition resulting from radicalization. 

In the course of the late eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, the mod- 
ern period then became reflexive in a way which is comparable to Ulrich Beck's 
diagnosis of contemporary history since 1970: the period increasingly had to 
reckon with the consequences of its own outlook.?5 Seen from the standpoint 
of this kind of history of knowledge, the *new" esotericism of the Romantics 
and of the nineteenth century took up residence on the far side of exclusion. In 
opposition to mechanization and fragmentation, it articulated once more not 
only the longing for wholeness, but also for a knowledge which is permitted 
to risk being lost, being transmitted as it is only to a few. Because it is forever 
enshrined in the eternal. 

Translated from the German by David Finch 
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CHAPTER 8 


Strategic Deviance and Conflicting Loyalties 
The Spiritualist Interests of Bishop Ghenadie Petrescu (1836-1918) 


Ionut Daniel Băncilă 


1 Introduction 


Among the participants to the Spiritualist séances organized by the writer 
Bogdan Petriceicu Hasdeu (1838-1907) after the death of his daughter in 1888, 
was also a member of the high clergy of the Romanian Orthodox Church: the 
Bishop and, subsequently, Metropolitan Ghenadie Petrescu (1836—1918).! This is 
all the more surprising since no evidence of Ghenadie’s interest in Spiritualism 
had previously surfaced.” No doubt an effect of a strategic secrecy, this hints 
towards the Bishop consciously concealing his interest in Spiritualism, likely 
to be deemed as potentially non-conform or deviant by his ecclesiastical col- 
leagues. Equally committed to the Church he led, Ghenadie skillfully managed 
to turn both his interest in Spiritualism, as well as his pragmatic silence about 
it, into a strategy for winning social capital, and arguably for finding solace 
for his eventual marginalization in ecclesiastical circles. Furthermore, having 
befriended Hasdeu long before his turn to Spiritualism, Ghenadie was bound 
by a personal loyalty to him. Conscious about the potentially religiously devi- 
ant or non-conform character of his involvement with Spiritualism in the eyes 
of his fellow Bishops, Ghenadie was able to give a pragmatic use of the ensuing 
conflict of loyalties inherent in his interest in Spiritualism. 

This contribution aims to describe Ghenadie's interest in Spiritualism and 
to integrate it in the ongoing research on deviance in Religious Studies. After a 
brief discussion of the available evidence of Ghenadie’s interest in Spiritualism, 
follows a description of the friendship between B. P. Hasdeu, his daughter Julia 
(terrestrial and posthumously), and Bishop Ghenadie. The latter’s interest in 
Hasdeu's Spiritualism and his participation in some of the séances organized 


1 The research for this contribution was possible through the generous support of the Fritz 
Thiessen Stiftung, through a Post-Doc Research grant. 

2 For the standard image of Ghenadie Petrescu among theologians, see Mircea Pácurariu, 
Istoria Bisericii Ortodoxe Románe [The History of the Romanian Orthodox Church], third edi- 
tion, Volume 111, (Iasi, 2004), 12034, 139. 
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by Hasdeu are further documented. In order to better understand this atmo- 
sphere, some further levels of contextualization are needed: the first reactions 
of Romanian theologians to Spiritualism, the managing of "life after death" in 
Eastern Christianity and its relation to Spiritualism. 


2 Sources 


As is the case with much of the Eastern European esoteric culture, Romanian 
Spiritualism is not well known to Western scholars. At least in the case of the 
Spiritualist séances conducted by Hasdeu, the language barrier can only par- 
tially be a justification for it, since the recently published archive documenting 
his séances is written almost in its entirety in French (with some messages 
in Russian and Arabic). It is indeed fortunate that this tremendous material, 
comprising some ten thousands of paper-sheets of automatic writing, repro- 
ducing the messages of Julia Hasdeu (1869—1888), and other familiar spirits in 
over 700 séances between 1889 and 1907, was recently made available in five 
volumes reproducing the original French text, accompanied by a Romanian 
translation.? Nevertheless, this material has not yet found its much deserved 
contextualization and has hardly been the object of any scholarly evaluation. 

The presence of Bishop Ghenadie is reported in the archive during some 
séances between 1891 and 1899, his name being also occasionally explicitly 
or implicitly mentioned throughout the other séances. Additional documen- 
tation is offered by the letters exchanged between Ghenadie and Hasdeu. 
Without access to further materials from the unpublished personal papers of 
Bishop Ghenadie, one is left with a set of conflicting profiles (the Bishop and 
the Spiritualist) to add up to Ghenadie's intriguing personality. What follows 
is an attempt to make sense of this apparent conflict in terms of a strategic 
attempt to ease the conflict of loyalties he saw himself caught into. 


3 Father and Daughter: B. P. Hasdeu and Julia Hasdeu 


Hasdeu was one of the few close friends of Bishop Ghenadie. The contrast 
between the two could not be starker: whereas Ghenadie had no formal theo- 
logical education and came from a humble peasant family, Hasdeu was a 


3 B.P.Hasdeu,Arhivaspiritista [The Spiritualist Archive |, ed. JenicaTabacu(Bucharest:Saeculum 
IO, 2002-2009), 5 volumes. 
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high-profile public figure, with a huge influence on the literary and intellectual 
milieu of the Romanian nineteenth century. Hasdeu's excellence was inter- 
nationally recognized in a plethora of literary and scientific domains, such as 
folklore studies, ethnography, historical studies, comparative philology, liter- 
ature and journalism. Apart from all these, he became, after 1888, when his 
beloved daughter Julia died, the founder of Romanian scientific Spiritualism. 
His wide-ranging scholarly pursuits exerted a lasting fascination on friends and 
enemies alike. One of the enthusiastic admirers of Hasdeu was no other than 
the young Mircea Eliade (1907-1986), who wanted Hasdeu's work to benefit 
from a complete critical edition, a project that has however not been achieved 
even today.^ 

Not a lesser complex personality than her father, Julia Hasdeu was cred- 
ited by contemporaries and her father alike to have been a genius. Passing 
the first degrees of school education in a noticeably short time, she was only 
12 when she left for Paris with her mother, apparently a decision caused by a 
love affair of Hasdeu.® The rich correspondence of Julia with her father, con- 
ducted almost in its entirety in French, gives us gleanings into the complex 
dynamics of her short interior life.6 Julia attended the courses of prestigious 
Parisian institutions (Collége Sévigné and, after 1886, Sorbonne), wrote French 
poetry, dramas, and literature,” and even engaged her vivid imagination in 
conducting an imaginary diary, in which she projected fantasies of success 
and princely life.8 She also drew sketches of imaginary or historical charac- 
ters (mostly women) with minute attention to fashion and posing, and often 
translated poetry. These literary and artistic activities provided her with much 
needed flights into the fantasy world, as an alternative to her intense study 
program (which comprised private lessons in painting, piano, canto, Latin, 
Greek, French, English, history, geography, and philosophy). The driving forces 
behind these tremendous pursuits were her enormous ambition for excellence 


4 See Moshe Idel, Mircea Eliade, de la magie la mit [Mircea Eliade: from Magic to Myth] 
(Iasi: Polirom, 2014), 23-4. 

5 Paul Cornea in Documente si manuscrise literare 111: Corespondenta B. P. Hasdeu — Iulia 
Hasdeu [Literary Documents and Manuscripts 111: The Correspondence B. P. Hasdeu - Iulia 
Hasdeu], ed. P. Cornea, E. Piru, R. Sorescu, (Bucharest, 1976), 8-9. 

6 There are 366 letters exchanged between Julia and her father between 1881-1888. A good 
overview of the letters is offered by Paul Cornea in Documente si manuscrise literare III, 7-33. 

7 B. P. Hasdeu, ed. Oeuvres posthumes de Julie Hasdeu 1: Bourgeons d'Avril. Fantaisies 
et rêves; 11: Chevalerie. Confidences et canevas; 111: Théâtre, légendes et contes (Paris- 
Bucharest: Hachette-Socec, 1890). 

8 Iulia Hasdeu, Jurnal fantezist [Fantasy Diary], ed. C. Decusarä-Bocsan, (Bucharest: Saeculum 
IO, 2010), second edition. 
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and her desire not to disappoint her father? He closely oversaw her progress 
in the French language through an intense exchange of letters, and his sharp 
criticism of even the smallest mistakes in using this language could amount to 
a heavy psychological pressure for the little girl? Julia's draconian program of 
study, which she adhered to despite the belated concerns of her father," must 
have contributed to rendering her feeble body defenseless against tuberculo- 
sis, which eventually caused her death in September 1888.2 

It may be significant in view of the posthumous voice of Julia Hasdeu to 
consider here that Victor Hugo (1802-1885) exerted a significant influence on 
her poetic creation, especially concerning topics such as the immortality of 
the soul as a divine ray, or in the general cosmological setting of some of her 
poems. One can only speculate whether she knew of the French poet's inter- 
est in Spiritualism, itself sparked, as would be the case for Hasdeu later, by the 
loss of his daughter.'^ Julia dedicated at least two poems to Hugo, and even 
wrote a fragment of a play on his last moments of life.!6 Julia’s fascination with 
the topic of death dates from the early Romanian period of her poetic produc- 
tion, evidencing some sort of a Romantic crisis, already from a time when she 
was only 8 years old.!” 


9 I. Oprisan, B. P. Hasdeu sau Setea de absolut: Tumultul gi misterul vieții |B. P. Hasdeu, or the 
Thirst for Absolute. The Tumult and the Mystery of Life], (Bucharest: Saeculum 10, 2001), 
469-71. 

10 Documente gi manuscrise literare 111, 57 and 270; 1. Oprisan, B. P. Hasdeu sau Setea de abso- 
lut, 474. 

11  Hasdeu' concerns were phrased in terms of study efforts affecting her innate genius, 
I. Oprişan, B. P. Hasdeu sau Setea de absolut, 476. 

12 Julia often wrote about her headaches, and accurately described the symptoms of her 
fatal illness, see J. Tabacu in: O corespondență pentru eternitate, 10-23. 

13  L Oprişan in Julie (Iulia) Hasdeu, Oeuvre poétique / Opera poetică, bilingual edition, 
(Bucharest: Saeculum 10, 2005), 759. 

14 On Hugos Spiritualism see: John Warne Monroe, Laboratories of Faith: Mesmerism, 
Spiritism, and Occultism in modern France (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2008), 
50-2; Guillaume Cuchet, Les voix d'outre-tombe: tables tournantes, spiritisme et société 
(Paris: Éditions du Seuil, 2012), 16-9, 323-5. 

15 Oeuvres posthumes de Julie Hasdeu 1, 183; Oeuvre poétique / Opera poetică, 274-7. 

16 Oeuvre poétique / Opera poeticä, 276, note 1. 

17 L. Oprişan in: Oeuvre poétique / Opera poetică, 743. 
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4 Hasdeu and Spiritualism 


There is little evidence that before his daughter's death Hasdeu manifested 
any interest in Spiritualism. No doubt blaming himself for consenting to her 
departure to Paris, and for the role of his conjugal infidelity in precipitating 
it, Hasdeu was devastated. According to his later testimony, the only reason 
that kept him from ending his life on the spot was his desire to edit the entire 
literary work of Julia.!® Six months after the tragic event (thus, in March 1889), 
in a moment of sadness, he claimed to have received a telepathic message 
from her in French.!9 An intense conversation with her spirit followed mostly 
in dreams.?? One cannot determine with precision when Hasdeu conducted 
his first séance,” but the first document to register a message from Julia in an 
organized séance is recorded five months after her first message mentioned 
above (thus on 3.08.1889) and contains a rather technical piece on Darwin and 
the origin of singing.?? Only two days earlier Hasdeu had apparently contacted 
Pierre Gaetan Leymarie (1827-1901), the successor of Allan Kardec (1804- 
1869)7? as the head of Societé Spirite, asking for a complete collection of Revue 
Spirite and a subscription to its future issues.?^ In mid-August of the same year, 
Marina Leymarie (?-1904), charged with managing the correspondence of her 
husband, already counts him as “an accomplished spiritualist.”25 

Hasdeu's relations with institutional Spiritualism are curious. His initial 
plan to use the presence of his medium Vasile Cosmovici (?-1908) in Paris as a 
link to the French Spiritualist Society, was tempered down by some warnings 
from Julia transmitted in some séances. She was warning that the Society was 


18 I. Oprişan, B. P. Hasdeu sau Setea de absolut, 501. Out of the four projected volumes only 
three were published. 

19  "[J]e suis heureuse, je t'aime, nous nous reverrons; cela doit te sufire. Julie Hasdeu,” B. P. 
Hasdeu, Sic cogito. Ce e viata? Ce e moartea? Ce e omul? [What is life? What is death? What 
is man? |, (Bucharest, 1892), iii. 

20 B.P. Hasdeu, Protocoalele sedintelor de spiritism [The Protocols of the Spiritualist Séances], 
ed. M. Colosenco, J. Tabacu, (Bucharest: Saeculum 10, 2000), 164-7. 

21 Jenica Tabacu, Amurgul Demiurgului: Ultimii ani de viata ai lui B. P. Hasdeu [The Twilight 
of the Demiurge. The Last Years of Life of B. P. Hasdeu] (Bucharest: Saeculum 10, 2007), 78. 

22 Hasdeu, Arhiva spiritistá 1, 1—2. 

23 On A. Kardec see Monroe, Laboratories of Faith, 96-153; Cuchet, Les voix doutre-tombe, 
131-70. 

24 B.P. Hasdeu, Corespondentá inedită: Corespondentä cu «probleme» politice, Corespondentá 
spiritista, Corespondentä marunta [Unedited Correspondence: Political Correspondence, 
Spiritualist Correspondence, Small Correspondence], ed. I. Oprisan, (Bucharest: Saeculum 
10, 2005), 264. 

25 Hasdeu, Corespondenta inedită, 265-6. 
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dealing with far too many inferior spirits, responsible for generating much con- 
fusion among the French Spiritualists.26 Cosmovici was himself very critical of 
Leymarie's séances and the manifestations therein, considering them as "far 
too inferior to those in Bucharest." If in August 1891 Leymarie was sending 
Hasdeu various samples of spirit-photographs;?? two years later the leader of 
the Societé Spirite found himself in the position of trying to temper Hasdeu's 
outright dissatisfaction with the state of French Spiritualism?? by inviting him 
to send some contributions for Revue Spirite,?° which Hasdeu, however, never 
did.?! On the other hand, Hasdeu had an intense correspondence with the 
marginal parapsychologist Albert de Rochas d'Aiglun (1837-1914), much more 
interested, as Hasdeu himself, in the scientific aspect of Spiritualism.?? 
Hasdeu's works on “scientific Spiritualism’ enjoyed an immense 
prestige in the Romanian provinces. Shortly after the publishing 
of his work Sic cogito in 1892, a host of grieving persons?? amateur 


26  Arhiva spiritistä 1, 38 (23.01.1891). 

27  Corespondenta inedită, 94 (letter from 14.09.1892). Julia also warned Hasdeu about the 
dubious (Spiritualist) entourage of Cosmovici in Paris (Arhiva spiritistd 1, 68-5/17.041891) 
and faulted Cosmovici himself for forgetting his obligations as a medium (no specific 
details given on these), which also led to her decision not to communicate with him 
anymore (Arhiva spiritistä 1, 93—5.07 1891). Eventually Cosmovici, according to Julia, com- 
pletely went under the influence of inferior spirits (Arhiva spiritista 1, 97-26.071891). 

28 Including photographs of William Crookes (1832-1919) with the famous medium Florence 
Cook (ca. 1856-1904), cf. Corespondenta inedită, 268-9. Spirit photography was a central 
interest of Hasdeu, a number of messages in his séances being extensively concerned 
with technical details and tips on how to obtain the best spirit pictures, cf. Arhiva 
spiritistd 1, 138—9; 11, 7, 12. On spirit photography see Beth A. Robertson, Science of the 
Séance: Transnational networks and gendered bodies in the study of Psychic Phenomena, 
1918-40 (Vancouver: UBC Press, 2016), 14-25; Monroe, Laboratories of Faith, 162-3, 196. 

29 . Hasdeus critique of the Spiritualism of Leymarie might have something to do with the 
latter's interest in Theosophy, which he advocated in the pages of his Revue Spirite already 
in 1878, on which see Marie-José Delalande, “Le mouvement théosophique en France, 
1876-1921” (PhD diss., University of Maine, 2007), 253-61. 

30  Corespondentäà inedită, 271-2, as well as Monroe, Laboratories of Faith, 153-8. 

31 Oprişan in: Corespondentá inedită, 273, note 1. 

32 Corespondentá inedită, 366—82.On Rochas, see Fae Brauer, "Magnetic Modernism: František 
Kupka's Mesmeric Abstraction and Anarcho-Cosmic Utopia," in Utopia: The Avant-Garde, 
Modernism and (Im)possible Life, ed. David Ayers et alii (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2015), 
141-3; Sofie Lachapelle, Investigating the Supernatural: From Spiritism and Occultism 
to Psychical Research and Metapsychics in France, 1853-1931 (Baltimore, MD: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2011), 56-8. 

33 Corespondenta inedită, 30-1, 156-7, 184-5, 309-10, 452. Apparently Hasdeu never 
answered such letters. 
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Spiritualists,?^ interested readers,?? and even treasure seekers? appealed to 
him for advice or orientation. Hasdeu is credited with the founding of scien- 
tific Spiritualism in Romania and remains an emblematic figure for the subse- 
quent generations of Romanian Spiritualists to this day. 


5 Bishop Ghenadie and Hasdeu 


The people in attendance at Hasdeu's séances were all intellectuals, mostly 
writers or physicians?" An occasional participant to some séances in 1891 and 
1899 was the esteemed Orthodox Bishop Ghenadie Petrescu, then holding the 
position of Primate Metropolitan.?? As evidenced by the available documen- 
tation and as detailed below, Bishop Ghenadie was a close friend of Hasdeu, a 
friendship he was committed to even in matters perceived as potentially devi- 
ant in the eyes of the Church he led. 

Bishop Ghenadie was tonsured as a monk at the age of 18 at the Cáldárugani 
monastery, near Bucharest, and became Bishop of Arges in 1876.%° His election 
as Primate Metropolitan in 1893 was facilitated by the political machinations 
of the Conservative Minister Tache (Take) Ionescu (1858-1922), who wanted to 
impose his newly drafted law concerning the priesthood, which caused a vehe- 
ment and mostly political motivated opposition among the other Orthodox 


34 Some of them claimed to have received messages from Julia (Corespondenta inedită, 
40, 153-4, 169, 193-8, 392-5) or simply asked how a séance is to be properly conducted 
(Corespondenta inedită, 176). 

35 Most of them were waiting for a second edition of Sic cogito, or looking forward to read- 
ing its sequel, which was however never published, Corespondenta inedită, 158, 163, 425, 
431, 435- 

36  Corespondentä inedită, 14-6. 

37  Tabacu Amurgul Demiurgului, 128-40. 

38 A Metropolitan is an Orthodox Bishop leading the Church in a geographical unit larger 
than an Episcopal Diocese. The title Primate Metropolitan (rom. mitropolit primat) was 
awarded by Alexandru Ioan Cuza (1820-1873) in 1865 to the Metropolitan of Bucharest, 
thus extending his jurisdiction to both Romanian provinces (Wallachia and Moldova) 
united in 1859 under Cuza's authority. On the attributions of the Primate Metropolitan 
see Ernst Christian Suttner, “50 Jahre rumänisches Patriarchat. Seine Geschichte und die 
Entwicklung seines Kirchenrechts,” Ostkirchliche Studien 24 (1975), 138. 

39 His rapid advance from a humble origin to the highest rank in the Romanian Orthodox 
Church caused not little perplexity among fellow monks, as testified by Damian Stánoiu, 
Mânăstirea Cäldärusani [The Cáldárusani Monastery] (Bucharest: Tipografiile Romane 
Unite, 1924), 50-2. 
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high clergy.*° Only two years later, in October 1895, the Conservative govern- 
ment was replaced by a Liberal one, and soon after Metropolitan Ghenadie 
came in conflict with the new Prime Minister, which led to him being put on 
trial and officially dismissed from his ecclesiastical office, as well as excommu- 
nicated by the Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church in May 1896.*! Significantly, 
Spiritualism did not play any part in the accusations adduced against Ghenadie. 
Eventually, Ghenadie was forced to leave his residence in Bucharest and was 
confined to Cáldárugani Monastery, where he assumed the office of abbot. 
From this humiliating position?? he never ceased to plead his innocence?? and 
taking advantage of yet another change of the Government, he succeeded in 
getting his case heard again before the Holy Synod. He was finally reinstated 
in his previous ecclesiastical position, but he proudly declined this decision.^^ 

Ghenadie is mentioned in 1881 in one of the letters addressed by Hasdeu 
to his daughter in Paris, which states that the Bishop dined with Hasdeu at 
Antim Monastery in Bucharest, with this occasion conveying his compliments 
to Julia.*5 The impression of a friendly and cordial relation between Ghenadie 
and Hasdeu is confirmed by a letter from 1887 in which Hasdeu was sending 
Julia, along with some publications of his own, an unnamed book from Bishop 
Ghenadie, to reach her in Paris by her birthday.# Their relationship seems to 
have been close already in 1882, since the Bishop arranged for Hasdeu's wid- 
owed grandmother to enter a monastery in his diocese.*” Furthermore, in 


40 For a detailed analysis of the debate, see Bogdan Mosneagu, “Locul Bisericii Ortodoxe 
Romane in doctrina si practicile PNL, [The Place of the Romanian Orthodox Church 
in the Doctrine and the Practices of the National Liberal Party] Anuarul Institutului de 
Istorie A. D. Xenopol 43-44 (2006-2007), 12-7. 

41 On these events see Anastasie Iordache, Take Ionescu, (Bucharest: Editura Mica Valahie, 
2011), 64-5. 

42 He was permanently guarded by two heavily armed military officers, cf. D. Stănoiu, 
Mânăstirea Cäldärusani, 53. 

43 Ghenadie Petrescu, Cum am fost judecat | How I was judged], (Bucharest, 1896). 

44 For more details see Paul Brusanowski, Stat si Biserică ín Vechea Románie între 1821- 
1925 [State and Church in Old Romania, between 1821 and 1925], (Cluj-Napoca: Presa 
Universitară Clujeană, 2010), 115-9. 

45 Documente si manuscrise literare 111, 64; Corespondentá pentru eternitate, 76, where the 
editors mistakenly refer to Bishop Ghenadie Enáceanu (1837-1898), who was only an 
Archimandrite (priest monk in charge of supervising the monasteries of the diocese) at 
that time. 

46 Documente gi manuscrise literare 111, 363; Corespondenta pentru eternitate, 601. 

47 Ina letter Hasdeu mentions his exasperation with the idea of having his mother (no 
doubt, a difficult and strong personality) stay with him in Bucharest, Documente si man- 
uscrise literare 111, 96; Corespondenta pentru eternitate, 133-134. Finally, she entered the 


monastery of Văleni — Arges, Documente si manuscrise literare 111, 101; Corespondenta pen- 
tru eternitate, 142. 
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an article published in his journal Revista noud on 15.03.1888, Hasdeu recalls 
his 1887 visit at Arges Monastery, where he enjoyed the company of “the only 
monk I love: Bishop Ghenadie of Arges (rom. Argesanul)"#8 


6 A Friendship under the Sign of Spiritualism 


The first letter of Bishop Ghenadie to Hasdeu*?? dates from 12.11.1889 and is 
a friendly request to the latter to consider two recommendations concerning 
one priest and one graduate of the local priestly Seminary to be nominated as 
school teachers, in order to counter the atheist propaganda of those involved 
in the educational system of the time.5° Although written in warm terms, the 
letter does not yet allude to Hasdeu's interest in Spiritualism after the recent 
death of his daughter, with the first séances being already conducted in the 
summer of the same year. Nevertheless, only four months after this letter 
Bishop Ghenadie participates at a séance in Hasdeu's own house in 6.02.1891?! 
being recognized by the spirit of Julia.5* She refers to some unspecified "trou- 
bles" the Bishop had suffered, further interpreted by her in terms of actions 
caused by ignorant spirits. The obscure French phrasing of the message not- 
withstanding, it is evident that the Bishop is referred to as "the one, who is 
there the true Apostle’,>? being loved “even more than before.’>4 While his 
identification with an Apostle is to be clarified in some of her future messages 
(see infra), the mention of the Bishop being loved "even more than before" 
(i.e. during her earthly existence) hints to the close relation between Bishop 
Ghenadie and Julia, as testified by the letters from her father, discussed above. 


48 B. P. Hasdeu, Opere 111: Studii si articole literare, filosofice si culturale; Studii si arti- 
cole de Economie Politicá [Works 111: Literary, Philosophical and Cultural Studies and 
Contributions; Studies and Contributions on Political Economy], ed. S. Ilin, I. Oprisan, 
(Bucharest: Saeculum 10, 2007), 966. 

49 X What was in previous scholarship referred as the first letter of Bishop Ghenadie Petrescu 
is authored in fact by Bishop Ghenadie Enáceanu, cf. B. P. Hasdeu si contemporanii săi 11, 
30. Although dated over four months after the death of Julia (31.12.1888), this letter does 
not betray any knowledge of this tragic event and is written in an official style, much 
unlike the letters from Ghenadie Petrescu. 

50  Corespondentä inedită, 338. 

51 The protocols of the séance do not mention the participants (Arhiva spiritistä 1, 48-50), 
but Hasdeu names those present in his book on Spiritualism, as an example of scientific 
control of telepathic suggestion: Hasdeu, Sic cogito, 93-5. 

52 Arhiva spiritistd 1, 48-50. 

53 “celui qui est là le vrai apôtre,” Arhiva spiritistä 1, 48. 

54 Arhiva spiritistä I, 50. 
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Two months later Bishop Ghenadie sent another letter to Hasdeu to warmly 
thank him for his study on Spiritualism he recently read, later to be published 
as the first chapter of Hasdeu book Sic Cogito.9? In his letter Ghenadie refers 
to those people who believe themselves to be learned men, but in fact err by 
not acknowledging the truths revealed by Hasdeu in his article, as well as to 
those who have a wrong and prideful education.59 It is highly probable that 
he referred to atheists, since he addressed them in similar terms in one of his 
previous letters.5? They will be won over, he believed, by the clear argumenta- 
tion of Hasdeu, just “as the Apostle Paul won Dionysius and Hierotheos in the 
Areopagus of Athens.”5* This comparison hinting to the Book of Acts 17.34 in 
the New Testament is interesting, not only in view of two other references in 
the aforementioned article of Hasdeu to the same biblical episode,5° but also 
in the context of some communications from Julia, who identified her father 
as the Apostle Paul, in one of his previous incarnations on earth.60 

Furthermore, Bishop Ghenadie obscurely refers in the same letter to the fact 
that Hasdeu himself “frequented him in visions" in the previous two nights.9! 
It is not sure what these nightly visitations were, but they caused the Bishop “a 
great spiritual satisfaction,” all the more as he was certain that Hasdeu was being 
called to his mission by “the Gift of God.”62 The topic of the nightly visitations 


55 Hasdeu, Sic cogito, 1-19. 

56  Corespondentä inedită, 339. 

57 Corespondenta inedită, 338. Others also perceived Hasdeu's writings on Spiritualism as a 
definitive proof against atheism, as for example I. Ionescu, an amateur Spiritualist, in an 
undated letter to Hasdeu, cf. Corespondentá inedită, 176. 

58  Corespondentäà inedită, 339. In a message from 3101894, conveyed through the spirit of 
Hasdeu's brother, Nicolae (Arhiva spiritistà 11, 402), there is an allusion also to Dionysus 
(the Areopagite), along with Paul (i.e. Hasdeu). 

59 Hasdeu, Sic cogito, 8, u. 

60 She speaks of his “noble apostolic mission" (Arhiva spiritista 1, 24) and later names him 
"the one who saw the Light on the way to Damascus" (Arhiva spiritistá 1, 137 and 11, 78). 
With other occasions Apostle Paul is named in French toi ex (Arhiva spiritista 11, 6) and 
Hasdeu is simply identified with Paul (Arhiva spiritistä 11, 78 and 199, with a summary by 
Hasdeu's hand, confirming his identification with Paul; cryptically, in Arhiva spiritistà 1, 
91 and 92). Sometimes citations from Pauline epistles are given (Arhiva spiritistä 11, 6, 197; 
IV, 16 and 18). 

61 The passage is obscurely phrased: “two nights in a row, before this one, I was in visions 
with you, fiercely debating with you about this. It was not Iwho came to you, but you came 
yourself and full of joy, showing me satisfying results" (rom. in doud nopti de-a rándul, mai 
nainte de aceasta, am fost ín viziuni cu dv., dezbátánd groaznic ín privința aceasta. Nu eu 
venisem la d-ta, ci venisesi singur si plin de bucurie, arátándu-mi rezultate satisfăcătoare), 
cf. Corespondentá inedită, 339. 

62  Corespondentä inedită, 339. 
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is introduced by the Bishop in his letter without further clarifications, hinting 
to some sort of familiarity of both with it. Coincidentally or not, Hasdeu was 
himself working at the same time on a contribution on the relevance of sleep 
to a general theory of Spiritualism, to appear nearly a week later in his journal 
Revista Noud.9? In this and other pieces, Hasdeu discusses the phenomenon of 
spirit visitations during the sleep, citing cases involving spirits of the (recently) 
dead, visiting friends or members of the family.9* According to Hasdeu's theory 
of the "telegraphy of love,” spirit apparitions are only possible in cases of deep 
affinities and a strong friendship or blood relation between those involved in 
it. The Bishop ends his letter wishing Hasdeu to be protected by God on his 
"beautiful and apostolic path," and the protecting angels, together with Lilica 
(i.e. Julia) to enlighten all.95 

On 2.11. the same year, Bishop Ghenadie was present at another séance 
with Hasdeu,$6 where he is indirectly identified by the spirit of Julia with the 
Apostle John." He is advised to use Portland cement around his church, in 
order to avoid humidity creeping in the foundations.® This piece of technical 
expertise comes in the context of a plethora of meticulous advice on the con- 
struction of her tomb (usually named "the Temple”)®? that Hasdeu received 
from Julia in the same period."?? As in previous messages, Julia warns the 
Bishop against inferior spirits, who are planning to hurt him, especially when 


63  Laterintegrated as the second chapter in his book Sic cogito, 20-40. 

64 B. P. Hasdeu, Sic cogito, 27-28 (the physician Carol Davila appears posthumously in a 
dream to Hasdeu, stating that he has some unfinished business on earth), 53-7 (various 
testimonies of spirit visitations, cited from Western publications). 

65  Corespondentá inedită, 339. 

66 Rather unusually, the time when it took place is also recorded: one o'clock in the morning, 
Arhiva spiritistä 1, 137. 

67 Arhiva spiritistà 11, 138. Hasdeu himself, in a personal note written at the end of the medi- 
umistic communication, writes: “un des assistants a été l'apótre Joannes,” Arhiva spiritista 
1,139. 

68 Arhiva spiritistá 1, 138. Until 1890 Bishop Ghenadie supervised and financed the resto- 
ration of the Church of Curtea de Arges and of his Episcopal residence. The Portland 
cement was the latest achievement in construction materials and was apparently 
produced in Romania only from 1893 onwards, cf. John R. Lampe, Marvin R. Jackson, 
Balkan Economic History, 1550-1950. From Imperial Borderlands to Developing Nations, 
(Bloomington, 1982), 252. 

69 Hasdeu repeatedly boasted about his previous complete lack of any engineering knowl- 
edge, attributing the plans and practical advice for the construction exclusively to Julia's 
posthumous messages (Hasdeu, Sic cogito, 122). Indeed, the recently edited “spiritualist 
archive" is replete with technical advice and construction plans. 

70 After the construction of the “Temple,” Hasdeu would proceed in 1893 to the construction 
of the Castle in Câmpina, a masterpiece of spirit architecture. 
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climbing the stairs, getting into a car, or on the occasion of the next meeting 
he would attend."! 

In a letter dated 27.124891? Bishop Ghenadie writes to Hasdeu that he had 
caught a glimpse of him for an instant in the Bellu Cemetery in Bucharest, 
regretting not having been able to pay his homage to the "protecting angel 
Julia Hasdeu" at her tomb located nearby and to give thanks to the "Almighty 
God,” “who makes his angels spirits and his servants lighting fire" (Psalm 104.5 
| LXX 103.5).73 Citing this very verse from the Psalms, a verse frequently read 
during the Vesper service in the Orthodox Church, Ghenadie is here consciously 
addressing the Spiritualistic interest of Hasdeu with an expression deeply 
imprinted by Orthodox devotion. The same regret of not having been able to 
meet Hasdeu is voiced by the Bishop in two other letters from 1892 (February 
and August)."^ In one of them Ghenadie also praises Hasdeu for writing an yet 
unidentified article, which would give a lesson on (true) religious sentiment 
against materialists and atheists, thus proving its author (i.e. Hasdeu) to be one 
of the apostles and defenders of religion the Providence appointed for the sake 
of the Romanian nation.” 

During the regular séances conducted in Hasdeu's home the presence of 
Ghenadie was missed not only by Hasdeu himself, but also, apparently, by the 
spirit of Julia, who in December 1892 entrusted her father with procuring a 
portrait of St. John the Evangelist, necessary in case Ghenadie — his present 
incarnation — would show up.” The connection of Julia's spirit with the Bishop 
seems to have been very strong: at various occasions she would deliver some 
messages for him, 8 converse with him in dreams,” or spiritually accompany 


71 Arhiva spiritista 1, 139. 

72  Not17121891, as indicated by its editors, since Ghenadie mentions that between 17.12. and 
19.12. various obligations prevented him to meet with Hasdeu in person (Corespondenta 
ineditä, 340). 

73 Corespondenta inedită, 340. 

74 Corespondenţă inedită, 340-1. The reasons cited for this situation are liturgical obligations 
(Church consecrations, wedding ceremonies) and an illness. 

75 According to Hasdeu the article appeared in Monitorul Oficial, being a discourse on an 
award festivity, Corespondentá inedită, 341. 

76 Corespondenta inedită, 341. 

77 Arhiva spiritistd 1, 323. 

78 "pour l'ex S[aint] J[ean] un seul mot: lui ne doit pas trop se fourrer [...]" (23.041893), 
Arhiva spiritistä II, 29. 

79 “Si par un songe, je pourrai (en trouvant qu'il est bien) parler avec l'ex — Saint Jean, en le 
recevant et parlant avec lui, il te dira le songe” (17.04.1894), Arhiva spiritistä 11, 250. 
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her father in visiting him.8° Hasdeu himself was concerned with Ghenadie's 
fate, addressing at times, during séances, some questions about him.?! 

After being elected Primate Metropolitan in 1893,8? Ghenadie had undoubt- 
edly a full agenda to manage, being also dragged into the political scandal men- 
tioned above. Yet, already in February 1894, he managed to inquire about the 
wellbeing of one of Hasdeu's mediums, Cosmovici, then in Paris, where he was 
struggling with financial difficulties while trying to finish his doctorate in med- 
icine.®3 This is strange, since Hasdeu had interrupted his correspondence with 
the former medium already two years before, because of some rumors that 
Cosmovici had fabricated a number of spirit communications.$4 Ghenadie had 
met Cosmovici during his first séances with Hasdeu and seems to have become 
attached to him, all the more since Cosmovici's uncle was an Orthodox priest 
from Botosani, whom Hasdeu had helped already in 1891 with generous dona- 
tions for renovating his church.85 

After the stormy years as Primate Metropolitan and his official rehabilita- 
tion in 1896, Bishop Ghenadie withdrew at the Cäldärusani monastery, where 
he remained abbot until his death in 1918. In his new function he seems not 
to have forgotten his friend Hasdeu, or his Spiritualist interests. Ghenadie 
was present in July 1897 at the consecration of Julia's Castle in Cámpina, an 
experience which he enthusiastically described to Hasdeu in a letter written 
a few days later.$6 The Castle in Câmpina, designed by Hasdeu following min- 
ute advice from the spirit of Julia," was seen by Ghenadie as an abode where 
God gives protection and, through the prayers of the Master (i.e. Jesus) of his 
beloved angel (i.e. Julia), even bestows life there.9? The troubles he experienced 


80 “sais-tu, mon trés cher, que nous irons ensemble à St. Jean, et pour ça tu n'auras besoin 
quà faire une invocation, un appel pour moi, 2 heures seulement avant de partir chez lui" 
(9.101894), Arhiva spiritistd 11, 411. 

81 “Que dois-je faire avec l'ex — Saint Jean" (3.09.1895), Arhiva spiritistá 111, 225. 

82 Julia announced ina séance on 30.05.1893 that she was present in Arges (“j'ai assisté, aussi, 
à Argesy,’ Arhiva spiritistd 11, 54), presumably at the festivities connected with this event. 

83 Letter from Cosmovici to Th. Sperantia, in: Corespondenta inedită, 83—4. 

84  Corespondentäà inedită, 82—3, 84-96. 

85 See his two letters to Hasdeu in: Corespondentá inedită, 78-81. 

86  Hedescribedinit how his sense of religiousness was reinvigorated by Hasdeu's hospitality, 
which he saw as streaming directly “from the beneficent fountains of our divinized ances- 
tors" (rom. dragostea si filantropia voastră supta din fântâna si izvoarele binefäcätoare ale 
bătrânilor nostri indumnezeiti), Corespondentd inedită, 341—2. 

87 See Tabacu, Amurgul Demiurgului, 151-84. 

88 Corespondenţă inedită, 342. This phrasing may hint to Ghenadie's knowledge of some 
concrete details of Julia's messages, where she repeatedly confessed being under the com- 
mand of a higher being, named “notre Maître” (Arhiva spiritistä 1, 131 and 322), neverthe- 
less nowhere clearly identified with Christ, Arhiva spiritistá 1, 73. 
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on his way back to the monastery were interpreted by the Bishop as a projec- 
tion of Hasdeu's dissatisfaction with seeing him leaving.9? 

Two years later, at the beginning of February 1899, Ghenadie sent Hasdeu a 
letter of felicitation for some festivities in his honor.?? These seem to have been 
prepared by the Minister of Justice Constantin Dissescu (1854-1932)?! who 
visited Bishop Ghenadie shortly after the event, at his monastery?? Ghenadie 
appreciates the great esteem Hasdeu has for "religion, poetry and science,’ 
considered as the "foremost wings, which help every Christian patriot to rise 
in the upper spheres, where through the grace of God they receive beautiful 
inspiration pertaining to life and happiness for the world seen and unseen."93 
The Spiritualist undertone of these words renders them confusing and strange 
to the usual rhetoric of an Orthodox clergyman. 

Two weeks later Ghenadie appears suddenly at a séance of Hasdeu, who 
even notes on one paper sheet with Julia’s communications: “nobody knew 
that Ghenadie would come."% The former Metropolitan is greeted by the spir- 
its of Julia*%5 and Alexandru, the father of Hasdeu.°® Julia addresses him directly 
about the deeper significance of his persecution. Unfortunately the message is 
partly unreadable,®” but it transpires that Julia was informing Ghenadie that 
he had already experienced similar persecutions in his earlier incarnations, 
first as Patriarch Ignatius of Constantinople (798-877 AD), during the reign of 
Empress Theodora of Byzantium (815-867 AD).?8 In the séance from 2.06.1899, 
taking place in the absence of Ghenadie, Julia explains that there is not only 
a continuity in the spiritual disposition (fr. le caractére) of a person during his 


89  Corespondentä inedită, 342. 

9o  Corespondentá inedită, 342-3. 

91 See his letter of invitation sent to Hasdeu in 22.011899, in: Hasdeu si contemporanii săi 
I, 167. 

92 Corespondenţă inedită, 342. 

93  Corespondentäà inedită, 343 (attempted translation). 

94 Arhiva spiritistá V, 53. 

95 “Oh! Comme nous sommes contents tous et comme nous réjouissons de cette assemblée 
qu'il y a là! Oui, il y a longtemps que nous n'avons pas eu le bonheur d'avoir dans notre 
milieu Sa Sainteté, Arhiva spiritistá V, 51. 

96 The message from Alexandru Hasdeu is in Russian, Arhiva spiritistá V, 217. 

97  Hasdeuis noticing the confusion of the medium, who could not understand or accurately 
reproduce the messages from Julia, particularly when referring to historical events, which 
he was ignorant of, Arhiva spiritistä V, 53—4. 

98 The messages are transcribed twice, with some notes from Hasdeu, Arhiva spiritistá v, 
51-2 and 53-4. For the complex history of Patriarch Ignatius of Constantinople and its 
reception in Western historiography, see Francis Dvorník, The Photian Schism: History and 
Legend (Cambridge, 1970). 
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or her numerous incarnations on earth, but also in the events that accompany 
their existence (fr. les phénomènes de ses existences).9° Thus, just as Patriarch 
Ignatius received the anathema from the Church, but later regained his dignity, 
so Ghenadie was to regain his position in the Romanian Orthodox Church. 
This trajectory was necessary for Ghenadie “to complete his evolution.”!0° The 
last mention of Ghenadie in Hasdeu's séances is in 18.02.1900, being an encour- 
agement for him “to continue and not to allow himself to be disappointed."!0! 
Apart from these gleanings, there is no other hint to document that Ghenadie 
actually did continue his efforts to occupy his previous position as Primate 
Metropolitan after his resignation in front of the Synod. He died almost two 
decades later as abbot of his monastery at Cáldárusani. 


7 Spiritualism and Theology in the Romanian Provinces 


As stated by Guillaume Cuchet, different conceptions and reactions to 
Spiritualism can function as a resonance chamber to the ways a given society 
discursively articulates its top priority concerns.!?? In the Romanian provinces 
Spiritualism represented foremost an imported modern Western practice. As 
such, its adoption in Romanian society was rather slow, and mostly confined 
to its higher, literate and cosmopolitan, strata.?? The Orthodox ecclesiastical 
elites seem not to have been much bothered by Spiritualism at all, such that 
no substantial reaction to Spiritualism is authored in this milieu until close to 
the end of the nineteenth century.!°4 Local Orthodox Priests were nevertheless 


99 Arhiva spiritista v, 66. 

100 Arhiva spiritistă v, 67: “Sa Sainteté sera élu à Roman et de là à Bucarest pour compléter son 
evolution." 

101 Arhiva spiritistä V, 92: “je dois te prier de communiquer à Sa Sainteté, Ghenadie, de con- 
tinuer et de ne pas se décourager.” 

102 Cuchet, Les voix doutre-tombe, 18, 19. 

103 A critical documentation of Romanian Spiritualism before Hasdeu is still lacking. 

104 Among the apologetic works translated from French by the Metropolitan Iosif Gheorghian 
(1829-1909, Primate Metropolitan: 1886-1893, 1896-1909), one of the most important 
rivals of Ghenadie, there is also a book authored by the Russian monk Mitrophan from 
the Konevsky Monastery on the Orthodox doctrine of the afterlife, comprising a detailed 
description of the tollhouses, as well as contemporary visionary testimonies on their real- 
ity. Mitrofan [from Konewets], Viata repausatilor nostrii si viata noastra dupä moarte [The 
Life of Our Departed and Our Life after Death], (Bucharest, 1890), second edition: 1899. 
At least in its original Russian version this book was intended to be a corrective of the 
Spiritualist version of the afterlife, cf. Julia Mannherz, Modern Occultism in late Imperial 
Russia (DeKalb: Northern Illinois University Press, 2012), 147, 237, note 30. Whatever the 
reasons, the Romanian translation does nowhere explicitly mention Spiritualism. 
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much closer to the regular people and thus more exposed to their interests, so 
that in absence of an official theological position regarding Spiritualism, they 
often took the matter into their own hands and read Spiritualist literature to 
educate themselves on it.!05 

One of the first scholarly accounts of Spiritualism authored by a theologian 
was published in 1884 in a local theological newspaper, by the Greek-Catholic 
priest and high-school teacher Teodor Rosiu (1841-1894) from the Transylvanian 
town of Oradea. The theological critique of Spiritualism is downplayed here in 
favor of extensive descriptions of the Spiritualist practices and their effects, as 
well as of the various scientific explanations advanced to clarify them, mainly 
based on Western literature produced by Psychical Researchers.!96 Whereas 
the author extensively cites some cases of Spiritualist messages resulting in 
the moral and spiritual betterment of their addressees, highlighting a case 
of scrupulous attendance of the Church's sacraments after Spiritualist com- 
munications,?? he tends to be suspicious regarding the Spiritualist doctrine 
and its self-understanding as a new, all-encompassing “religion.”! It is signif- 
icant that in this first piece on Spiritualism written by a theologian, personal 
attitudes are only implicitly disseminated in the text, the author abstaining 
from overt theological evaluation. Rather, his critique pertains to the “irra- 
tional” content of the Spiritualist messages and effects (such as healings), 
which he identifies with folk superstition surviving into the modern era.!°9 
The phenomena occurring during Spiritualist séances are explained by Rosiu 
as the natural effects of manipulating understudied and thus poorly under- 
stood natural forces (as electricity and magnetism) through various means, 
including hypnosis." This approach owes much not only to the author's 
personal penchant towards the (natural) sciences,! but also to the strong 


105 It is the case of the learned and witty Archimandrite Isaia Teodorescu (1812-1877), 
teacher at the Priestly Seminary in Socola, Neamt (region of Moldavia), as described in 
1881 by the famous writer Ion Creangă (1837-1889) in “Popa Duhu,” Convorbiri literare 15.8 
(1881): 313-6. 

106 Onthe various explanations advanced for the spiritualist phenomena, see Teodor Rosiu, 
“Spiritismul modern,” [The Modern Spiritualism] Familia 20 (1884): 286—287, 380—382. 

107 Rosiu, “Spiritismul modern,” 236, 238. 

108  Rosiu, "Spiritismul modern,’ 286. 

109  Rosiu, "Spiritismul modern’ 275. 

110 See especially, Rosiu, "Spiritismul modern,” 394. 

111 Teodor Rosiu was an esteemed mathematician, being also charged with teaching Physics 
and Economy at the confessional high school in Oradea. 
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emphasis on rigorous scholarship in Greek-Catholic confessional politics in the 
region.l? 

A certain unease of the Romanian theologians with this drive towards 
naturalization in discussing Spiritualism was to become more poignant after 
Hasdeu published his work on the topic in 1892. This unease often resulted 
in ambiguity, as in the case of the series of articles authored by the Orthodox 
priest David Voniga (1867-1933) from Giroc (county of Arad), published in 
1898. The nature of his contribution to the topic is rather composite, the rich 
data he offers being compiled from a yet unidentified anti-Spiritualist source, 
laconically identified as “Jancovitch,""3 to which Voniga adds nuances and per- 
sonal interpretations, often not identified as such. Voniga tries to balance the 
naturalistic explanations of Spiritualism through hypnosis and Mesmerism!^ 
with a demonological interpretation of it, in a rather convoluted and incon- 
sistent way.!5 This profile of Voniga's contribution seems to be nevertheless 
consistent with the unease Orthodox theologians elsewhere, for example in 
imperial Russia, manifested towards Spiritualism. According to the remarks of 
Julia Mannhertz on Orthodox reactions to Occultism: 


Orthodox writers in Russia did not formulate a coherent view on the sub- 
ject, but instead discussed occultism in a sophisticated manner that was 
not necessarily adversarial ... [T]he striking feature of the Church's public 
response to occult ideas was its elusiveness.!!6 


The first comprehensive theological refutation of Spiritualism was published in 
1906 by the Greek-Catholic priest Vasile Suciu (1873-1935), later to become the 
Greek-Catholic Metropolitan of Blaj. The architecture of his work owes much 
to the officially endorsed Neo-Thomism in the Roman Catholic Church: the 
learned exposition of the topic and the various explanations proposed for it are 


112 See Iudita Caluser, "Instructia preoților greco-catolici din episcopia de Oradea in secolul 
al xrx-lea,’ [The Education of the Greek-Catholic Priests in the Diocese of Oradea in the 
19th Century] Crisia 26-27 (19961997): 97-117. 

113 The first article of the series has a footnote attached to its title, indicating the source: "after 
Jancovitch.” This author is not mentioned in the overview of Serbian Spiritualism by 
Bojan Jović and Tijana Jovanović, “Cnuputrusam y cprickoj repuoimir ca kpaja XIX u 
nouerka XX nexa," Kieuxceeua ucmopuja 51 (2019): 121-36. As Voniga definitively knew 
Hungarian, it could have alluded also to an author writing in this language. 

114 Voniga, “Despre Spiritism,” [On Spiritualism] Biserica si Scola 22 (1898): 266-7, 273-4, 279- 
80. I interpret this naturalistic stance as owing much to Voniga's unidentified source. 

115 Voniga, “Despre Spiritism,” 234 (on demonic inspiration). 

116 Mannherz, Modern Occultism in late Imperial Russia, 141, 143. 
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followed by a point-by-point rational refutation of them according to Christian 
doctrine. In the end Spiritualism is proved to be inspired by the devil him- 
self.!7 By the 1930s this trend of demonizing Spiritualism was already being 
adopted by most of the Christian confessions in the Romanian provinces.l8 

Apart from the later theological critique of some aspects of the Spiritualist 
doctrine,!? one further step in the discourse dynamics on Spiritualism in 
the Romanian cross-confessional theological milieu was the pathologizing 
of its practice. This came along with the interest of some leading Romanian 
physicians, such as the neurologist Gheorghe Marinescu (1838-1936), in 
Spiritualism.?? The pathologizing discourse, consisting mostly on warnings on 
the inherent dangers of Spiritualist practice for the mental health of its practi- 
tioners, already present at grass-roots theorizing on Spiritualism in the 1930s?! 
came to dominate the theological discourse on it in the interwar period.122 
This gave way to a full blown crusade against "the sickness of Occultism and 
Mysticism" Orthodox theologians unleashed in the early years of Soviet rule, 
skillfully adapting to their own agenda elements of the anti-religious rhetoric 
employed in the propaganda of the Communist Party.!?8 


117 Suciu, “Spiritismul, [The Spiritualism] Unirea 16 (1906): 324, 340, 328. 

118 Orthodox priests organizing special conferences with the parishioners on Spiritualism 
in the Great Lenten period, cf. the note in Ecoul [Oradea] second series 9, no. 227 
(1934): 3; Greek-Catholic approach: [Anonymous], “Conferința Părintelui Dr. E. Lemenyi," 
[The Conference of Father Dr. E. Lemenyi] Curierul crestin [Gherla] 14 (1932): 52; Baptist 
discourses: [Anonymous], "Spiritismul si vrájitoria," [Spiritualism and Witchcraft], Farul 
crestin [Arad] 9, no. 26 (1941): 4 and 5. 

119 G. D. Gologan, Spiritismul si minunile Mântuitorului (Ipoteza spiritista in explicarea 
minunilor lui lisus Hristos) [Spiritualism and the Wonders of the Saviour: The Spiritualist 
Hypothesis in Explaining the Wonders of Jesus Christ], (Bucharest: Editura Librariei 
Teologice, 1939), reviewed by Pr. Emilian Vasilescu in: Biserica Ortodoxă Románd 57.5-6 
(1939): 339-44. 

120 Gheorghe Marinescu, “Spiritism si metapsihism” [Spiritualism and Metapsychism] 
Analele Academiei Romane. Memoriile Sectiunii Științifice, seria 111, 3 (1926): 321-85. 

121 For example, the anonymous article in a Greek-Catholic newspaper, “Cine vorbește cu [Î] 
ncornoratul innebuneste,” [Who talks with the Horned-One, goes mad], Unirea poporului 
[Blaj] 13, no. 6 (1931): 4. 

122 Shortly after ww, the pathologizing and demonizing discourse was being deployed 
in the work of the influential monk Arsenie Boca (1910-1989), cf. A. Boca, Cárarea 
Împărăției, (Arad: Episcopia Ortodoxă, 2003), 66-77. On Arsenie Boca see I. D. Băncilă, 
"Zur Einordnung von Arsenie Boca in der rumänischen Religionsgeschichte,' Archaeus 
19-20 (2015-2016): 223-38. 

123 Emilian Vasilescu, "Spiritismul — o primejdie religioasă, morală si socială,” [Spiritualism: a 
Religious, Moral and Social Danger], Studii Teologice, seria 11, 5.7-8 (1953): 454-70. 
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The formation of the theological discourse on Spiritualism in the Romanian 
provinces, was a long process in which various stances were being tested by 
concerned priests in the local newspapers before ecclesiastical authorities 
or professional theologians could formulate and articulate an authoritative 
theological (op)position. At the time Bishop Ghenadie was involved in the 
Spiritualistic séances organized by Hasdeu, the representatives of the Church 
were not yet in the position to formulate a clear-cut theological position on 
Spiritualism. It is not likely that Bishop Ghenadie had read T. Rosiu’s series 
of articles on the topic: not only did the Greek-Catholic press seldom cross 
the confessional divide, but Rosiu's articles had been published in a local and 
rather small Transylvanian newspaper, which would have hardly circulated in 
Bucharest. 

At least one other instance of an Orthodox Bishop manifesting a (theoret- 
ical) interest in Spiritualism is documented in the case of the Bishop of Kiev, 
Isidor Nikolsky (1799-1892), who having witnessed and rapidly recognized 
Helena P. Blavatsky's (1831-1891) mediumistic powers, gave them a naturalistic 
interpretation, as a sign of the great gift of God to the future founder of the 
Theosophical Society, a gift he was confident future research in the natural 
sciences would fully master and put to the general use of mankind.'?^ This 
attitude was also characteristic of Rosiu's contribution on Spiritualism, the 
first to have been written by a Romanian theologian, but it could hardly have 
been the approach of Bishop Ghenadie himself. The available documentation 
to this date does not substantiate the assumption that Ghenadie's interest in 
Spiritualism was any other than pragmatic and strategic. More of a practical 
man than an intellectual, Ghenadie sensed the immediate personal use of par- 
ticipating in Spiritualistic séances, whether in terms of assuring Hasdeu's sup- 
port or profiting from the practical advice and warnings of Julia's spirit. 


8 Eastern Christian Concepts of the Afterlife and Romanian 
Spiritualism 


Apart from the Church, the second important factor historically regulating the 
ritual and conceptual handling of death and afterlife in Romanian society was 
traditional popular culture. Both Hasdeu and Bishop Ghenadie were undoubt- 
edly familiar with it: the former due to his immense and accurate knowledge 


124 Vera Petrovna Jelihovski, "Helena Petrovna Blavatsky,’ Lucifer 15, no. 87 (November 
1894): 206-8. See also Brendan French, “Blavatsky, Dostoievskii and the Occult starches- 
tvo," Aries 7 (2007):163-4. 
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of the Romanian folk literature, the latter, because of his humble origins in a 
peasant family and his traditional monastic education. 

As one Orthodox Theology professor bluntly stated in 1942, from a structural 
point of view, the Eastern Christian representation of the afterlife is not dissim- 
ilar to the Spiritualistic dynamic idea of a never-ending progress of the spirit 
after the bodily death.!25 Thus Orthodox Christianity in Eastern Europe favored 
a much more dynamic idea of the afterlife than it could have been the case in 
the West, for example in England, where a dynamization of the doctrine of the 
afterlife as preached by the Anglican official Church was rather an effect of the 
challenge of Spiritualism.?6 The absence of mandatory doctrinal decrees on 
the afterlife in Eastern Christianity provided Orthodox Christians with a sense 
of liberty in picturing otherworldly states, adorning them, at will, with various 
apocryphal, popular and aesthetic elements, mostly preferred for their intense 
and graphic character.?7 Such Orthodox images of the afterlife served undoubt- 
edly specific didactic functions, urging the audience to repent and turn towards 
Gad. 

The role of the demons opposing the soul’s ascension, popular to “Gnostic” 
milieus at the end of Antiquity, provided a powerful image to be adapted in 
the Early Christian literature on the afterlife, thus imprinting the imaginary 
of the otherworldly journey of the soul with the powerful trope of a race with 
obstacles. In this scheme, each level of the heavens is guarded by a demon 
responsible for a particular sin, who tries to impede the ascension of the soul 
to its original abode.?? Even nowadays, the image of the soul passing through 
various tollhouses after the separation from the body, is seen as a standard 


125 "[C]oncerning the judgement of the soul after death one may mention Spiritualism and 
Theosophy, which [on this particular topic] do not differ much from the Christian belief" 
I. Felea, “Vamile vázduhului," [The Aerial Tollhouses] Revista Teologică 32 (1942): 285. 

126 As documented by Georgina Byrne, Modern Spiritualism, and the Church of England, 1850— 
1939, (Woodbridge: Boydell Press, 2010). 

127 One ancient Apocrypha with a huge influence in the Eastern Europe was the Apocalypse 
of Paul, see Nicolina Trunte, Reiseführer durch das Jenseits. Die Apokalypse des Paulus in 
der Slavia Orthodoxa, (München: Sagner Verlag, 2013). 

128  Vasileios Marinis, Death and the Afterlife in Byzantium. The Fate of the Soul in Theology, 
Liturgy and Art, (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2017), 4. 

129 See J. Riviere, “Rôle du démon au jugement particulier chez les Pères,” Revue des Sciences 
Religieuses 4 (1924): 43-64; G. Every, “Toll Gates on the Air Way,” Eastern Churches Review 
8 (1976): 139-51; G. J. M. Bartelink, “TELONAI (Zöllner) als Damonenbezeichnung,” Sacris 
Erudiri 27 (1984): 5-18. 
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Orthodox doctrine in traditionalistic (mostly monastic) circles, despite its his- 
torical origin in heterodox “Gnostic” milieus.!30 

As the manuscript tradition of works containing the teaching on the toll- 
houses testifies, this belief was widespread among Romanians.!*! Furthermore, 
in Transylvania the belief in tollhouses became a mark of confessional iden- 
tity, Greek-Catholic theologians dismissing it as mere popular superstition, in 
favor of the Vatican-sanctioned doctrine of the Purgatory.?? This urged local 
Orthodox priests to compile works with extensive theological and Biblical 
evidence in favor of the existence of the tollhouses, as a manuscript copied 
near Sibiu, in Transylvania, in 1761 testifies.!°3 Despite their importance as con- 
fessional marks, the two conceptions of the afterlife were structurally similar, 
being centered on the tribulations of the sinful soul in the afterlife, 84 their 


130 Jean-Claude Larchet, La vie après la mort selon la Tradition orthodoxe (Paris: Éditions du 
Cerf, 2001). The American convert to Orthodoxy, Fr. Seraphim Rose (1934-1982), is cred- 
ited to have written the most influential work on this topic: a polemical piece against 
the narratives on near-death experiences, along lines familiar from René Guénon’s 
anti-Spiritualist work Lerreur spirite (Paris, 1923); see Seraphim Rose, The Soul after 
Death. Contemporary <After-Death> Experiences in the Light of the Orthodox Teaching 
on the Afterlife (Platina-California: St. Herman of Alaska Brotherhood, 1980). Recently, 
the monks of the Greek St. Anthony Monastery in Arizona published a massive vol- 
ume with texts and iconography on the otherworldly tollhouses, interpreting it as the 
Orthodox doctrine on the afterlife: The Departure of the Soul According to the Teaching of 
the Orthodox Church (Florence, Arizona: St. Anthony’s Greek Orthodox Monastery, 2016), 
on which see the review of Stephen Shoemaker, in Journal of Orthodox Christian Studies 1 
(2018): 108-10. 

131 On the circulation of The Life of Basil the Younger, a tenth-century apocalyptic work 
originally composed in Greek and featuring a detailed description of the tollhouses, in 
Romanian provinces, see: Maria Stanciu Istrate, “Despre calatoria Vietii sfantului Vasile 
cel Nou in spațiul cultural românesc,” [On the Journey of The Life of Saint Basil the 
Younger in the Romanian Cultural Milieu] Limba română 52 (2003): 73-90. 

132 The Propaganda Fidei College in Rome, where most of the Romanian Greek-Catholic 
intellectuals studied, stipulated already in 1746 that the candidates coming from the 
Eastern regions had to write an essay on the doctrine of the Purgatory, cf. Laura Stanciu, 
“Despre efectele politicii Reformismului terezian. Pionierii Blajului la studii in Roma 
(1736-1754),” [On the Effects of the Reformists Politics of Maria Tereza. The Foremen of 
Blaj studying in Rome, 1736-1754] Studia Universitatis Babes-Bolyai. Theologia Catholica 
54.2 (2009): 166. 

133  Teodor Bodogae, Despre cunostintele teologice ale preotilor románi de acum 200 de ani. 
Semnificatia unui manuscris [On the Theological Knowledge of the Romanian Priests 
from 200 Years ago. The Significance of a Manuscript] (Sibiu[: Tipografia Diecezaná], 
1944), 51-5. 

134 Marius Rotar, "Dimensiuni ale lumii de dincolo in discursul religios asupra mortii din 
Transilvania la sfârsitul secolului al x1x-lea si inceputul secolului al xx-lea,” [Dimensions 
of the Otherworld in the Religious Discourse on Death in Transylvania at the End of 
the 19th and the Beginning of the 20th Century], Annales Universitatis Apulensis, Series 
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specific difference residing rather in their character (dynamic in the case of 
the belief in the tollhouses and rather static in the case of the Purgatory).!?5 Yet 
even to some Orthodox theologians, the belief in the tollhouses had too strong 
a popular ring to be considered without various degrees of nuancing and cri- 
tique: when not debased to the status of mere popular superstition,!?6 it was 
considered by them at least as a symbolic description of some valid dogmatical 
and moral ideas.!?? That the belief in the tollhouses was totally excluded as a 
sound (religious) alternative to Spiritualism in the later theological discourse, 
both by Romanian Greek-Catholic writers such as Rosiu and Suciu, as well as 
by the Orthodox Voniga owes much to the same rationalistic penchant. 

Apart from beliefs, Spiritualism also contains a set of specific practices. The 
early Christians too were confronted with mediumistic and necromantic div- 
ination, as the closest parallels to modern Spiritualist practice. While aspects 
of the ancient divinatory necromancy (the communication aspect, minus the 
manipulation of corpses) were narratively adapted for various uses,!8 early 
Christians rejected divinatory practices, on the grounds that they relied on 
either false beliefs or transactions with the demons.!89 Nevertheless, the prac- 
tice continued underground, as evidenced by Byzantine and Eastern European 
necromancy recipes.^? Similarly, the lack of agency of the human subject in 
mediumistic phenomena, rendered theseas highly dubious and susceptible of 
being manipulated by the devil. 


Historica 6.1 (2002): 158. Note also that the otherworldly tribulations of the souls are 
differently interpreted in the Western doctrine of the Purgatory (as penance and atone- 
ment), and in the Eastern belief on the tollhouses (as repentance), as noted by Karen 
Hartnup, "On the Beliefs of the Greeks." Leo Allatios and Popular Orthodoxy (Leiden: Brill, 
2004): 209, 210. 

135 On Purgatory and Spiritualism see Lynn L. Sharp, Secular Spirituality. Reincarnation and 
Spiritism in Nineteenth Century France (Lanham: Lexington Books, 2006), 146-55. On the 
various ways in which the doctrine of the Purgatory was used in the polemics against 
Spiritualism in the West, see Monroe, Laboratories of Faith, 144-6; Cuchet, Les voix d'outre- 
tombe, 164-5. 

136 It is the case of Constantin Erbiceanu (1838-1913) in his article “Povestire legendară 
despre Ducerea la Iad a Náscátoarei de Dumnezeu, dupa adormirea sa,’ [Legendary Story 
on the Travel through Hell of the Mother of God, after her Dormition] Biserica Ortodoxă 
Románá 28 (1904): 776. 

137 Felea, “Vamile väzduhului, 285-287. 

138 Emmanouela Grypeou, “Talking Heads. Necromancy in Jewish and Christian Accounts 
from Mesopotamia and beyond,” Collectanea Christiana Orientalia 16 (2019), 1-30. 

139 K. A. D. Smelik, “The Witch of Endor. I Samuel 28 in Rabbinic and Christian Exegesis till 
800 A.D." Vigiliae Christianae 33 (1979): 160—79. 

140 Daniel Ogden, Greek and Roman Necromancy (Princeton-Oxford: Princeton University 
Press, 2001), 213-4. 
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The various discourses Romanian theologians elaborated on Spiritualism 
were modeled by a complex set of inherited and modern approaches. 
Romanian theologians were thus struggling to balance an outright rejection of 
Spiritualist practice! with the modern trend of "naturalizing" and thus “secu- 
larizing" the discussion on Spiritualist phenomena. This difficult task resulted 
often in ambiguous or inconsistent positions (as in the case of the Orthodox 
Voniga). It is noteworthy that the first documented theological discussion of 
Spiritualism in the Romanian theological milieu leaned towards a “naturaliz- 
ing" discourse (the Greek-Catholic Rosiu, 1884), whereas more than 30 years 
later, on the same side of the confessional divide, a *demonizing rationalist" 
discourse gained more weight (V. Suciu, 1906). 

Concerning the Spiritualist theory, the Orthodox popular culture, with 
its dynamic view of the afterlife (as an ascent through tollhouses), was well 
equipped to absorb the Spiritualist conception of an eternal progress of the 
disincarnate soul. Nevertheless, the doctrine of reincarnation proved more 
difficult to integrate along the way, despite the theological accent on the never- 
ending progress of the soul towards God (in the afterlife).#2 Furthermore, the 
rituals of the Orthodox Church? and the popular practice were much more 
concerned with the rest of the departed souls,# than with engaging in con- 
versation with them. 

Modern Spiritualism represented a serious secular alternative to the 
monopoly of the Church in handling the "care of the dead" and was far better 
equipped to offer both solace for those in grief (through direct communication 
with the beloved departed), and "scientific proof" for the afterlife, as enthusias- 
tically emphasized among others by Bishop Ghenadie himself.45 


141 Voniga “Despre Spiritism,” ug (the Old Testament condemnation of necromancy). 

142 Onthe dynamic conception of afterlife in the Eastern Christian world see Paul M. Blowers, 
"Maximus the Confessor, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Concept of Perpetual Progress," 
Vigiliae Christianae 46 (1992): 151-71. 

143 On the emphasis on the rest of the soul in the liturgical prayers of the Byzantine and 
Romanian rites of the Orthodox Church see Nicolae Preda, “Le renvoie «Que celui qui 
est ressuscité» dans l'ordinaire byzantine des funérailles. Particularités et forms inédites," 
Ephemerides Liturgicae 134 (2020): 77-88. 

144 On the care of the dead in the Orthodox world, see Hartnup, “On the Beliefs of the 
Greeks,” 194-5. 

145 See Corespondenta inedită, 176 and 435 for Ghenadie's enthusiasm about (Hasdeu's) 
Spiritualism, as providing the antidote to materialism, atheism and skepticism in matters 
concerning the afterlife. 
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9 Conclusion 


Writing shortly after the Second World War, the influential monk Arsenie 
Boca bluntly stated: "The Church does not deny Spiritualism; it prohibits 
it,^6 thus illustrating accurately two things: while prohibiting the practice of 
Spiritualism, the Church nevertheless does not deny the reality of Spiritualist 
phenomena. Even if coined by Boca from the position of a firm “demoniz- 
ing discourse,” this attitude evidenced the precarious position the Orthodox 
Church or its representatives saw themselves entangled in when confronting 
Spiritualism. This precariousness is also responsible for the plurality of dis- 
courses elaborated at various times: from endorsing naturalistic explanations 
(possibly also as a strategy to circumvent a theological positioning, through 
the secularization of the discourse), to pathologizing and demonizing rhetoric. 
This precariousness of the theological discourse concerning Spiritualism^? is 
a symptom of the variable management by theologians of the emerging con- 
flict of loyalties pertaining to different epistemic models accredited by various 
regulating instances (the Church, science, popular belief etc.).!^9 Furthermore, 
social actors often negotiate various epistemic options in the context of vari- 
ously calibrated personal loyalties, which can conflict with each other. Thus, 
shared beliefs among friends as well as personal intellectual or practical pur- 
suits can conflict with one's commitment to his/hers social position in a reg- 
ulating institution, forcing the social actor to elaborate various strategies to 
circumvent eventual accusations of deviance from a group or the other. 
Bishop Ghenadie's interest in Spiritualism provides an illustration of stra- 
tegically handling a set of conflicting loyalties.^? His potentially deviant 
actions (in the eyes of the Church) are to be understood as a strategic move 
(entailing both restrains, such as secrecy, and benefits) to lessen the conflict 
between his commitment (loyalty) to his friend and to his Church. The accent 


146 “Biserica nu tágáduieste spiritismul, ci-l opreşte,” A. Boca, Cărarea Împărăției, 67. 

147 “prekär ist Wissen dann .., wenn es unsicher, problematisch und widerrufbar ist," 
Martin Mulsow, Prekdres Wissen. Eine andere Ideengeschichte der Frühen Neuzeit 
(Berlin: Suhrkamp, 2012), 142. 

148 Note that loyalties are themselves constructed and negotiated in such processes of 
confrontation. 

149 “Unter <Loyalitätskonflikt> soll [..] eine Konfliktstruktur verstanden werden, die 
aus konkurrierenden Loyalitätsansprüchen sozialer Akteure, insbesondere sozialer 
Institutionen resultiert," cf. Hubert Seiwert, “Loyalitäts- und Orientierungskonflikte in der 
Religionsforschung. Religionstheorie in China, 1979-1988,” in: Loyalitätskonflikte in der 
Religionsgeschichte. Festschrift für Carsten Colpe, eds. Christoph Elsas, Hans G. Kippenberg 
(Würzburg: Kônigshausen & Neumann, 1990), 162. 
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on the various conflicting loyalties to be managed in the religious actions of 
the individuals brings a welcome corrective to the recent discussion on devi- 
ance and non-conformity in the Religious Studies, too concerned with social 
dynamics.150 The strategic deviance exemplified by Bishop Ghenadie is to be 
thus understood as a conscious option for a potentially deviant set of actions, 
in the context of conflicting loyalties. The discussion of conflicting loyalties is 
able to contribute to a dynamization of the concept of deviance, much more 
suited to account on the complex social and personal commitments of a given 
social actor. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Jewish Kabbalah, Christian Onomatodoxy 
(Imyaslavie) and Theological Flexibility in Russia 
at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century 


Konstantin Burmistrov 


1 Introduction 


“Without a word and a name, there cannot be a rational being, a reason- 
able manifestation of being, a reasonable encounter with being,” wrote a 
Russian philosopher Alexei Losev (1893-1988) in the early 1920s in his treatise 
“Philosophy of the Name.” Indeed, the Russian religious philosophers of the 
early twentieth century were not the only ones concerned with the problem of 
name, naming, and sacred functions of the language: this is one of the central 
themes of Christian Orthodox mysticism. The mystical meaning of letters, lan- 
guage, and divine names is also the leitmotif of the Jewish mystical tradition, 
and Russian Orthodox thinkers were aware of it. 

Having outlined the main points in understanding the nature of divine 
names and the practice of worshiping them in Jewish Kabbalah and in the 
Russian Orthodox theology of the beginning of the twentieth century, we 
will dwell on the attitude of some Russian authors to the ideas related to the 
nature of divine names that were expressed by some representatives of Jewish 
Kabbalah. We do not aim at analyzing the attitude towards divine names 
in Judaism and Christianity as such, since solid monographs have already 
been devoted to this topic. Addressing the understanding of divine names in 
Kabbalah, we will focus on those issues only that are somehow related to the 
discussion of this topic in Imyaslavie, and do not at all pretend to give an over- 
view of the teachings of Kabbalah about language and names. 

Discussion of this topic is, to a large extent, determined by the choice of 
sources. The assumption that representatives of Imyaslavie (hereinafter, 
imyaslavtsi) have direct contacts with Kabbalists seems to be a long shot. In 
Russia, intellectual contacts between Christian and Jewish thinkers were prac- 
tically non-existent. If we talk about the Church milieu, to whose conservative 


1 Alexei Losev, Iz rannich proizvedeniy (Early Works) (Moscow: Pravda, 1990), 24. 
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wing the imyaslavtsi belonged, such contacts or influences seem completely 
implausible. Thus, the only realistic possibility is that some ideas of Kabbalah 
could have exerted indirect influence on Russian authors through published 
texts. Among these texts, there were scholarly works on Jewish studies, trans- 
lations of Hebrew texts, Christian polemic and apologetic literature, works of 
occultist authors, et cetera. At the same time, in our opinion, such indirect 
influence could be possible, though some kabbalistic ideas could be borrowed 
and adapted by Russian authors only when these ideas were in some way in 
line with the traditions of Christian Onomatology. The Christian authors were 
able to perceive, albeit in a transformed form, the ideas of Jewish Kabbalah 
only because these two traditions were similar to some extent. 

It should be noted, however, that even such an indirect and implicit bor- 
rowing, and simply an interest in the ideas of another, “hostile” religious tra- 
dition, was a very unusual phenomenon for Russian theology. Judaism was 
generally regarded by the Russian Church as not just an alien, but fundamen- 
tally false, anti-Christian lore. To find something valuable and of importance 
in the Jewish faith was more than dangerous: such attempts testified to broad 
views and the ability of the thinker to deviate from the accepted norm. How 
this search for important and interesting things emerged in the area that was 
practically ignored by official theology, what discussions it inspired, we will 
attempt to analyze in this article. 


2 The Name of God and Its Nature in Kabbalah and Christian 
Orthodox Mysticism 


We begin our analysis with the most general ideas about Jewish Kabbalah, 
which Russian authors could draw from the works of researchers of the “Jewish 
secret doctrine" available to them, from Adolphe Franck? to Erich Bischoff. 
Researchers believe that there are two main types of kabbalistic symbolism, 
the symbolism of light and the symbolism of names, which do not contradict 
but rather complement each other. The first type of symbolism is connected 
with the world of the Sefirot or the stages of the divine emanation, the expira- 
tion of light from the Primary Source. The second type, linguistic or literal one, 
is based on the treatise "Sefer Yetzirah" ("The Book of Creation") discussing the 
timeless creation of the universe by ten first principles (Sefirot belimah) and 


2 Adolphe Franck's La kabbale: ou, La philosophie religieuse des Hébreux was translated into 
Russian by Nafanail (Nathanael) Sokolov (1818-1881), professor of philosophy at the Kazan 
Theological Academy, and published in Kazan in 1870. 
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twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet, as well as the eternal qualities that 
are present in all things in the form of linguistic signs.? Therefore, the creation, 
or the appearance of being, can be described not only as an emanation, but 
also as a linguistic process. 

One of the most important ideas in the literature of Kabbalah was that not 
only letters of the Hebrew alphabet, but also their outlines, have a sacred sta- 
tus. The creative Word of God manifests itself through these specific outlines of 
letters. The letter appears here as an element of "cosmic writing," God being an 
infinite speaker, as well as the perpetual writer. The letters that make up names 
are the most important tools by which God not only creates, but also rules the 
world. According to Abraham ben Shmuel Abulafia (1240 — after 1292), “letters 
are the very reality of the universe as a whole, and through them the Lord rules 
the world."^ 

The fundamental concept in this context is the idea of the ineffable Name, 
Tetragrammaton. According to Isaak the Blind from Provence (second half of 
the twelfth — early thirteenth century), who is usually considered the author of 
the famous commentary on “Sefer Yetzira": "All the things (devarim) are made 
into form, and all forms issue from but one name, like a branch that issues from 
the root, so it turns out that everything is within the root, which is one name.”® 
So, all the names of the Torah are contained in the Four-letter Name, called the 
trunk of the Tree, whereas other names are its branches or twigs. At the same 
time, it can be said that each letter is a divine name, whereas three letters of 
the Great Name (yod, he, wav), together with the first letter of the alphabet, 
aleph (these four letters are called “the mothers of reading,” immot ha-kriyah) 
have a special sacred meaning. The metaphysical nature of the name as such 
is rarely discussed in the literature of Kabbalah. Names here are perceived as 
clots of energy or light emanating from God; they indicate the unfolding of 
the divine Word or Speech (dibbur elohi) and thus belong to a realm where the 
optical and the acoustic are not yet divided and generally coincide. In its eter- 
nal aspect, names are the basis by which all concrete things exist. The name 
seems to hold the created within its boundaries, allowing it to exist in time.® 


3 Gershom Scholem, Kabbalah (Jerusalem: Keter, 1974), 21-30; Allison Peter Hayman, “Was 
God a Magician? Sefer Yesira and Jewish Magic,” Journal of Jewish Studies 41, no. 2 (1989): 225- 
37; Allison Peter Hayman, Sefer Yesira: Edition, Translation, and Text-Critical Commentary 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004). 

4 Abraham Abulafia, Sefer ha-Heshek (Jerusalem: Aharon Barzani, 2002), 41. 

5 Cit. after Mark Brian Sendor, The Emergence of Provençal Kabbalah: Rabbi Isaak the Blind's 
Commentary on SeferYezirah (Ann Arbor, MI: UMI, 1994), vol. 2, 107. 

6 On different linguistic concepts of Kabbalah see Gershom Scholem, "The Name of God and 
the Linguistic Theory of the Kabbala. Parts I-II,” Diogenes 79 (1972): 59-80; 80 (1972): 164-94; 
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The tradition of honoring God's name in Judaism goes back to the Psalms 
and other Biblical texts. It was developed in the esoteric literature of the 
Heavenly Palaces (Sifrut Heikhalot), as well as in the writings of the German 
Pietists (Haside Ashkenaz) and some reputed philosophers of the eleventh 
through twelfth centuries like Shlomo ibn Gebirol, Yehudah ha-Levi, and 
Abraham ibn Ezra.” According to Michael Miller, “the Jewish mystical tradi- 
tion [...] may in some sense be seen as a two millennia long meditation on the 
nature of name in relation to object, and how name mediates between subject 
and object"? One way or another, the teaching of divine names has been elab- 
orated by some kabbalists since the thirteenth century, in Spain and Provence, 
especially by Abraham Abulafia and his followers. 

According to Gershom Scholem, the central thesis of the doctrine of names 
in Kabbalah is to affirm 


the name of God as the metaphysical origin of all language, and the con- 
ception of language as the explanation — by dismantling — of this name 
[...] The language of God, which is crystallized in the name of God and, 
in the last analysis, in the one single name itself, which is its center, is 
the basis of all spoken language, in which it is reflected and symbolically 
manifests.? 


Overview of the Russian context of a hundred years ago reveals that it was in 
the doctrine of divine names that some Russian thinkers saw at that time the 
closeness between the Jewish Kabbalah and the Christian Orthodox tradition. 
This topic emerged, full-blown, in the 1900s and 1910s in connection with the 
disputes that erupted in the Russian church around the movement of name- 
glorifiers (imyaslavtsi). 


Moshe Idel, Absorbing Perfections. Kabbalah and Interpretation (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2002), 314-52; Moshe Idel, Enchanted Chains: Techniques and Rituals in Jewish Mysticism 
(Los Angeles: Cherub Press, 2005), 76-121; Moshe Idel, “Reification of Language in Jewish 
Mysticism,' in Mysticism and Language, ed. Steven T. Katz (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1992), 42-79; Moshe Idel, “Defining Kabbalah: The Kabbalah of the Divine Names,” in 
Mystics of the Book: Themes, Topics & Typologies, ed. Robert A. Herrera (New York: Peter Lang, 
1993), 97-122; Elliot R. Wolfson, Language, Eros, Being: Kabbalistic Hermeneutics and Poetic 
Imagination (New York: Fordham University Press, 2005), 190-260. 

7 See Moshe Idel, “Receiving God by/in His Name in Kabbalah,” Rivista di Storia e Letteratura 
Religiosa 40, no. 1 (2004): 67. 

8 Michael T. Miller, "The Metaphysical Meaning of the Name of God in Jewish Thought. 
A Philosophical Analysis of Historical Traditions from Late Antiquity into the Middle Ages" 
(PhD diss., University of Nottingham, 2014), 3. 

9 Scholem, “Name of God,” 63. 
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Imyaslavie or onomatodoxy literally means “praising the divine name.” It is a 
Christian Orthodox dogmatic movement, which asserts that the Name of God 
is in a way God Himself. The twentieth century history of Imyaslavie started in 
1907 with the publication of the book “On the Caucasian Mountains" (“Na gor- 
ach Kavkaza”) by the schema monk Hilarion (Domrachev, c. 1845-1916). In his 
book, Hilarion described his spiritual experience with a continuous and long- 
lasting repetition of the so-called Jesus Prayer. This practice has been known 
for a long time in Orthodox asceticism and included some psychophysical 
methods (involving special breathing, body postures, etc.) and could lead to a 
very intense mystical experience of attaining unity with God and contemplat- 
ing dazzling light. In particular, Hilarion claimed that “God Himself is present 
in the Name of God with all his being and with all his infinite properties [...] 
In His holy Name He is wholly and entirely in all His perfection and with the 
fullness of His Divinity"? 

The book became extremely popular among the Russian monks on Mount 
Athos in Greece. Many of them argued that the name of God must pre-exist 
before the world was created, and that the divine Name cannot be anything 
but God Himself. From the outset, the movement provoked a sharp negative 
reaction from church officials, and its doctrine was condemned. The oppo- 
nents of Imyaslavie considered this teaching to be pantheism and incompati- 
ble with Christianity. They argued that before the Creation, God did not need 
this name, so the name was created and it is nothing but an empty sound with- 
out any mystical attributes. Soon after that, some Russian Orthodox philoso- 
phers — Pavel Florensky (1882-1937), Sergei Bulgakov (1871-1944), and Alexei 
Losev among them — came forward to support the movement and attempted a 
philosophical elaboration of its ideas. 

Let us go back to the question posed at the beginning of the article. Why did 
the Orthodox defenders of Imyaslavie, who belonged to the conservative camp 
of the church clergy, turn to what in their eyes was a deviant tradition — Jewish 
Kabbalah - for support of their doctrine? Many of them were known to treat 


io Hilarion (Domrachev) Na gorach Kavkaza (On the Caucasian Mountains) 
(Batalpashinsk: L.Ya. Kochka, 1910), 11, 16. 

11 The history of the movement and its teachings are discussed in detail in Hilarion 
(Alfeev), Svyashchennaya tayna Tzerkvi (The Sacred Mystery of the Church), 2 vols. (St. 
Petersburg: Aleteya, 2002); Dmitry Leskin, Spor ob Imeni Bozhiem (Dispute over the Name 
of God) (St. Petersburg: Aleteya, 2004). The basic documents are published in the collec- 
tion Konstantin Borshch, ed., Imyaslavie. Sbornik bogoslovsko-publitzisticheskich statey, 
dokumentov i kommentariev (Imyaslavie. A collection of theological and journalistic arti- 
cles, documents and comments), 3 vols. (Moscow: Astra-Poligrafiya, 2003, 2005). 
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Jews and Judaism with hostility, but at the same time to highly estimate the 
Jewish doctrine of holy names. 

The beginning of the twentieth century was marked by a sharp growth of 
anti-Semitism in Russia, especially in the church milieu. Disputes around 
Imyaslavie flared up just in the same years when the Beilis Affair took place in 
Kyiv (1913). This was the most famous case of blood libel against the Jews. In 
those years, it was rather dangerous for an Orthodox thinker to turn to Judaism 
or Kabbalah to make his views clear. Moreover, some of the Russian authors 
mentioned above expressed anti-Semitic ideas at that time. According to their 
interpretation of Lurian Kabbalah, the liberation of the sparks imprisoned in 
the realm of kelippot (evil side) which was necessary in order to bring closer the 
advent of the Messiah was to be brought about by Jews murdering Christians 
not simply as homicide but in the form of ritual murder. For Pavel Florensky 
these kelippot are the evil forces by which Jews try to harm Christians. He 
definitely believed in the “kabbalistic” motives for ritual murder.? According 
to Alexei Losev, Kabbalah is a supernatural force directed against everything 
that is "individual" (i.e. Christian) and leads the world to a state of complete 
"impersonality" and “anti-Christian” collectivity: “Kabbalah is a principle of 
human nature actively directed against the element of grace [...] It is the deifi- 
cation and absolutization of Israel [...] With all their dialectical and historical 
consequences the Jews represent Satanism, the bulwark of world Satanism.” 

How can we explain such a contradictory approach of the Russian authors 
to the Kabbalah? They seem to be distinguishing the “new Kabbalah" (the doc- 
trine of Sefirot) and the *ancient Kabbalah” (the doctrine of the names-shemot) 
and considering only the first one hostile to Christianity. As is known, such a 
division into the path of names and the path of Sefirot was already expressed 
by some medieval Kabbalists. Abraham Abulafia considered the path of names 
the direct path leading to attaining fusion with the Divine: "The doctrine of 
names (chokhmat ha-shemot) is truly the only one that leads man to ultimate 
perfection, that is, to the perception of the Godhead."? Under the influence 
of Abulafian ideas, the "father of the Christian Kabbalah,” Giovanni Pico della 


12 Konstantin Burmistrov, "The Interpretation of Kabbalah in Early 2oth-century Russian 
Philosophy: Soloviev, Bulgakov, Florensky, Losev,” East European Jewish Affairs 37, no. 2 
(2007): 169-74; Konstantin Burmistrov, “Krovavyy navet v Rossii: problema istochnikov 
(Blood Libel in Russia: the Problem of Textual Sources), in Ksenofobiya: istoriya. ide- 
ologiya. politika (Xenophobia: History, Ideology, Politics), ed. Konstantin Burmistrov et al. 
(Moscow: The House of Jewish Book, 2003), 26-32. 

13 Abraham Abulafia, Sefer haye ha-olam ha-ba ve-Sefer Ve-zot li-Yehuda (Jerusalem: Aharon 
Barzani, 2001), 60. 
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Mirandola divided Kabbalah into “the science of Sefirot” and “the science 
of Shemot,” and after him this division becomes common in the writings of 
Christian authors. Apparently, Russian imyaslavtsi of the early twentieth cen- 
tury also shared this view. 

In one way or another, both these directions — doctrines of Sefirot and divine 
names — and the corresponding types of symbolism are present in the Christian 
Kabbalah ofthe fifteenth through eighteenth centuries, but Christian Kabbalists 
were more interested in kabbalistic cosmogony and Theosophy, whereas the 
problem of names and divine language hardly ever mattered to them. In Russia, 
however, those who were interested in Kabbalah (beginning with the Russian 
Freemasons of the late eighteenth century) have always shown considerable 
interest in kabbalistic linguistics and the worship of divine names. 

Let us return, however, to the beginning of the twentieth century. In the 
words of Alexei Losev, one of the leading exponents of Imyaslavie: “kabbalistic 
doctrine of the divine alphabet and holy names is probably the most developed 
system of onomatology that ever has been in the history of religions. Kabbalah 
expounds the doctrine of holy names better than any other system of mysti- 
cism."^ He stressed that Kabbalah has a special value because, in his view, only 
this school of thought reveals the “cosmic functions of divine names."5 

In our opinion, understanding of the ontological status of the divine name 
in some schools of Kabbalah and Christian mysticism can help us reveal the 
reason for such a strange interest. The literature of Heikhalot already included 
mysterious statements about the partial or even complete identity of God and 
His Name, e.g. "He is His Name, and His Name is He, He is in Him, and His 
Name is in His Name.”!6 Similar statements can also be found in the texts of 
Haside Ashkenaz, for example, in Eleazar ben Jehudah of Worms (c. 1165-1230) 
who plainly declared in his “Book of the [divine] Name" (“Sefer ha-shem") that 
the Ineffable Name of God is God Himself and they are wholly identical with 
one another." Similar reasoning is found in the writings of some kabbalists 


14 Alexei F. Losev, Imya: Sochineniya i perevody (The Name: Works and Translations) (St. 
Petersburg: Aleteya, 1997), 240-41. 

15 Losev, Imya, 240. 

16 Peter Schäfer, ed., Synopse zur Hekhalot-Literatur, (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1981), no. 588; 
Peter Schäfer, ed., Übersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur, vol. 3 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1989), 314. Cf. similar statements in the texts of the mystical tradition of the “Dimensions 
of the [divine Body]" (Shïur Qomah): “Thou, the Lord ... Thy Name is in Thee and 
Thou in Thy Name,” in Martin Samuel Cohen, The Shi'ur Qomah: Texts and Recensions 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1985), 188. 

17 Joseph Dan, "The Name of God, the Name of the Rose, and the Concept of Language 
in Jewish Mysticism,’ Medieval Encounters: Jewish, Christian and Muslim Culture in 
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of the thirteenth century, like Azriel bin Menachem of Gerona (160-1238), 
Moshe ben Shem Tov de Leon (circa 1240-1305), Yitzhak ben Shmuel of Akko 
(c. 1250—1340), et cetera. According to Abraham Abulafia, in the divine Name, 
a mystic touches the very essence of the Godhead: "Know, my son, God help 
you, that the Name is His essence, and His essence is in His Name (ha-shem hu 
atzmo ve-atzmo hu shemo)"? One way or another, the basic formula of kab- 
balistic onomatology, *[Knowledge of] God by/in [His] name" (ha-Shem ba- 
Shem), probably dates back to the “Book of Creation" and the esoteric texts of 
Heikhalot. 

Surprisingly similar statements are found in the literature of the Russian 
name-glorifiers. Thus, hieroschemamonk Antony Bulatovich (1870-1919), who 
became the main theorist of Imyaslavie, declared that the name of God has 
"the dignity of the Divine and is God Himself [...] The name of the Holy Trinity 
and the Name of Jesus Christ is God Himself"? According to Bulatovich, the 
name is not a symbol, but the Truth itself, in which God is present and mani- 
fests himself.20 He claims that “we have a right to call the Name of God — God 
Himself, for we perceive in it the divinity of the Divine energy, and through this 
energy ... we fill ourselves with God Himself?! 

Thus, according to imyaslavtsi, the name of God is God himself. But what 
does this statement mean? To prove that their teaching is not a heresy, pagan- 
ism or pantheism, Russian name-glorifiers had to clearly define the difference 
between the nature of the name and the nature of the divine being. They did 


Confluence and Dialogue 2. (1996): 242. This work of Eleazar of Worms, which is of pri- 
mary importance for understanding the doctrine of divine names in Kabbalah, is dis- 
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ha Shem and the Problem of the Divine Essences,” Frankfurter judaistische Beiträge 22 
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edge of divine names. See Gershom Scholem, On the Kabbalah and Its Symbolism 
(New York: Schocken, 1965), 136-37. 
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this by referring to the medieval Byzantine doctrine of hesychasm, a mystical 
tradition of contemplative prayer, in which an original concept of divine ener- 
gies was developed. According to Pavel Florensky, 


The theological position of Imyaslavie is expressed by the formula: The 
name of God is God Himself. In more detail, it proclaims that The name 
of God is God and it is God Himself, but God is not His name and even not 
His sacred Name {...] This formula states that the Name of God, as a sub- 
stance revealing the Divine Being, is ... in fact God Himself, and God is 
really revealed by His Name. But He, though being manifested, does not 
lose His reality (that is his uniqueness) in His manifestation; although 
being known, He is not exhausted because He is known. He is not a name, 
that is, His nature is not the nature of the name, even of His own name, 
revealing Him.?? 


The nature of the divine name is interpreted here as the divine energy. This 
notion, uncreated divine energies, constituted the core of the Hesychasts' doc- 
trine. They stated that there is an inconceivable oneness and at the same time 
difference between the essence and the energy of the Godhead. This doctrine 
was formulated and confirmed by the Church Council in Constantinople in 
1351.73 According to the decision of the council, “we do not think the energy as 
being outside the essence of God [...] The energy is separated from the divine 
Being but eternally coexisted with it, and inseparably connected with it.’2+ 
Uncreated energies as manifestations and actions of the divine Being allow 
mystics to get in touch with it and to achieve the state of deification (obozhe- 
nie, theosis). 

As is known, since the thirteenth century, kabbalists have been debating the 
nature of the divine manifestation in the form of Sefirot. Some believed that 
Sefirot have the same essence (atzmut) as the Godhead (as it is stated in Sefer 
ha-Zohar), while others saw them as instruments or vessels (kelim) that God 
filled with his infinite light.?5 In my opinion, the disputes about the ontological 


22 Pavel Florensky, Sochineniya v 4 tomach (Collected Works in 4 volumes), vol. 3a 
(Moscow: Misl, 2000), 270. 

23 This council exonerated the main hesychast thinker Gregory Palamas (c. 1296—1357/1359) 
and condemned his opponents. 

24 Vasiliy (Krivoshein), archbishop, Bogoslovskiye trudy 1952-1983 gg. Statyi, doklady, perev- 
ody (Theological writings, 1952-1983) (Nizhniy Novgorod: Bratstvo Aleksandra Nevskogo, 
1996), 155. 

25 For more details about this dispute see Moshe Hallamish, An Introduction to the Kabbalah 
(Albany: SUNY Press, 1999), 159-66. 
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status of the Sefirot have much in common with the discussion of the nature 
of the divine names in Imyaslavie. The position held by the Russian Orthodox 
mystics reveals resemblance to the moderate views of Moshe ben Yaakov 
Cordovero (1522-1570). Cordovero is known as a systematizer of Kabbalah 
who sought to eliminate the contradiction between the concept of God as a 
transcendental entity and the concept of a personal God. The nature of Sefirot 
became one of the main topics in his treatise “Pardes Rimonim" ("Garden of 
Pomegranates").?6 He believes that Sefirot are both the substance and the 
instruments of creation. Although they emanated from God outward, His sub- 
stance is immanent to them, they are uncreated, and their nature is divine: "At 
the beginning of the emanation, Ein Sof, the King of kings of kings, the Holy 
One, blessed be He, emitted ten Sefirot, which possessed its essence and 
were united in Him. He and they were a complete unity (ve-hu ve-hem ahdut 
shlema)"?" Sefirot altogether, as a Decade, are completely one with Ein Sof. 
However, when they exist separately, they are not united with the Godhead. 
They, as it were, animate external vestments, or vessels (kelim), possessing 
their own names (the names of Sefirot) and having differences between them- 
selves.?8 It is through the Sefirot that the divine essence becomes accessible to 
the mystic. 

In my opinion, these very ideas might have seemed attractive to Russian 
authors since they were close in some respects to the doctrine of uncreated 
energies in Hesychasm and Imyaslavie. It can be assumed that the Russian 
mystics were aware of such ideas about the nature of the Sefirot (or divine 
names) developed by Cordovero and the Kabbalists influenced by him. From 
the secenteenth century, Cordovero's views were well known to the Christian 
Kabbalists. In fact, the dictionary of kabbalistic terms composed by Ch. Knorr 
von Rosenroth (1636-1689) was built on the “Garden of Pomegranates,7? 
and from Knorr's "Kabbala Denudata" (1677-1684) many of Cordovero's ideas 


26 Moshe Cordovero, Pardes rimonim im perush Asis rimonim ve-Pelakh ha-rimon 
(Jerusalem: Yarid ha-sfarim, 2000), 37-58. 

27 Cordovero, Pardes rimonim, 42. 

28 Cf. also Moshe Cordovero, Or netrav (Vilna: Abraham Zvi Katzenelenbogen, 1899), 48. 
The problem of "essences and vessels" in the works of Moshe Cordovero is analyzed in 
detail in Joseph Ben-Shlomo, Torat ha-elohut shel Moshe Cordovero (R. Moshe Cordovero's 
Doctrine of the Godhead) (Jerusalem: Mossad Bialik, 2001), 100-69. 

29 See Konstantin Burmistrov, “Pardes Rimmonim und die Kabbala Denudata: Zum 
Stellenwert von Cordoveros Kabbala in Knorrs Project,’ Morgen-Glantz xv1 (2006):181-201. 
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became the property of all those who were interested in Kabbalah, including 
Russians.?0 

The acquaintance of Russian thinkers with “Kabbala Denudata" dates to the 
eighteenth century, when the book was read by Russian Freemasons. In the 
nineteenth century, Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900), the founder of Russian reli- 
gious philosophy, was familiar with this book, and a little later, Pavel Florensky 
and Sergei Bulgakov were among its readers. At the same time, in the pub- 
lished works of these Russian authors we find no mention not only of Knorr's 
book, but also of other works on Kabbalah. Russian authors were very cautious 
in their publications, and therefore it is not always easy to trace where their 
knowledge of the issues that might be considered reprehensible may be com- 
ing from. Information on this topic cannot be found in published works, but 
rather in correspondences, drafts, and various handwritten sketches and notes 
scattered throughout the archives. 


3 Honoring Divine Names and Magic 


Pavel Florensky's drafts support the idea that the manuscript heritage of 
Russian philosophers is invaluable for the topic we are discussing. In 1915, 
he lectured on the meaning of names in Judaism at the Moscow Theological 
Academy. Handwritten preparatory materials for these lectures have not yet 
been published and are kept in the family archive. It is in these preparatory 
materials and extracts that one can discover what sources he used at that 
time.?! In his lectures, he sought to show what role was played in magic, includ- 
ing Jewish magic, by the idea of names as a concentrated force or special for- 
mulas that can influence the order of things.?? 


30 The acquaintance of Russian mystics with Kabbalah — through the mediation of 
European Christian Kabbalists — occurs in the last third of the eighteenth century 
in Russian Freemasonry. See Konstantin Burmistrov and Maria Endel, “Kabbalah in 
Russian Masonry: Some Preliminary Observations, Kabbalah: Journal for the Study of 
Jewish Mystical Texts 4 (1999): 9-59; Konstantin Burmistrov and Maria Endel, “The Place 
of Kabbalah in the Doctrine of Russian Masons,” Aries: Journal for the Study of Western 
Esotericism 4, no. 1 (2004): 27-68. 

31 Pavel Florensky, Lectures at the Moscow Theological Academy, 1915. Private archive of the 
Florensky family. I am grateful to Anna Reznichenko for the opportunity to get acquainted 
with the manuscript. 

32 Cf.: Dov Schwartz, Kameot, segullot ve-skhaltanut be-hagut ha-yehydit be-yame ha-beinaim 
(Ramat Gan: Ramat Gan University, 2004), 36-40, 170-71; Gideon Bohak, Ancient Jewish 
Magic: A History (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 2008), passim. 
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Referring to a wide range of Jewish sources, including kabbalistic ones 
(Talmud, Zohar, “Sepher Yetzirah,’ “Sepher Raziel, the works of Maimonides, 
Moses ben Nachman, etc.), Florensky discusses various options for understand- 
ing the Tetragrammaton in the Jewish tradition. He cites, in particular, a famous 
place in the commentary of Moses ben Nachman on the Torah, which states 
that the whole Torah is a collection of divine names: 


Moses ben Nachman in his introduction to the book of Genesis says: “As 
true tradition (Kabbalah), we know that the entire Pentateuch consists 
of the pure names of God,?? because the words [can be related to each 
other] differently than they are proposed in the text, and thus they form 
the names of God. Imagine, for example, that the first verse of the Book of 
Genesis is to be read in such a way that it forms new words, which are the 
names of God. And this is so throughout the Pentateuch, and to this are 
added features based on the Talmud and gematria.”3+ 


The main topic that interests Florensky is the Four-Letter Name, in his words, 
a “sacred and terrible” name, which the Jews write down with the help of spe- 
cial signs, cryptograms and ligatures. He analyzes in detail the origin and pro- 
nunciation of the Name, referring to both the works of the Hebraists and the 
Talmud, “Mishneh Torah” by Maimonides, and other sources. He also dwells on 
the various hermeneutical techniques and rules used in Jewish texts, including 
gematria, notarikon, and temurah. 

Focusing on the idea of the “effectiveness” of divine names in the Jewish 
tradition (and, undoubtedly, mentally comparing all this with the problems of 
Imyaslavie), Florensky elaborates on the topic of linguistic magic.$5 He distin- 
guishes between “kabbalistic,” “white” magic, and “black” magic called kishuf 


33 Heb. kol ha-Torah shemotav shel ha-Kadosh-barukh-hu. 

34  Florensky, Lectures, f. 7. The translation proposed by Florensky contains some inaccu- 
racies, but they do not affect the meaning of the fragment. Cf. Moses ben Nachman 
(Ramban), Perush al ha-Torah (New York, 1959), vol. 1, 9-10. 

35 On Jmyaslavie as a “magical activity" in clandestine circles of intelligentsia in the early 
Soviet era, see Michael Hagemeister, "Imjaslavie — imjadejstvie: Namensmystik und 
Namensmagie in Russland (1900-1930), in Namen: Benennung — Verehrung — Wirkung. 
Positionen der europäischen Moderne, ed. Tatjana Petzer et al. (Berlin: Kadmos, 2009), 78- 
98. In 1926, Philip Muller (René Fülep-Miller), a specialist in Russian history and culture, 
returning from the USSR, reported in his book Geist und Gesicht des Bolschewismus on the 
ideas of "Imyaslavie from the Mount Athos" which were especially popular among the 
Russian intelligentsia. He noted that “the monk Hilarion proclaimed in his book ‘On 
the Caucasian Mountains' a doctrine originally derived from the Jewish Kabbalah, that 
the name of God should be worshiped as such." See René Fülôp-Miller, Geist und Gesicht 
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(Heb. “witchcraft”).86 Accordingly, he calls the white mage “Baal Shem (Baal 
Shem Tov),” whereas the black one is mekashef (Heb. “sorcerer”). Florensky also 
notes that all miracles in Judaism are performed by means of a name, referring 
to the medieval collection "The Book of the Angel of Raziel" (Sepher Raziel 
ha-Malach), which contains various information about magic and practical 
Kabbalah: “By pronouncing the Shem [i.e. the Holy Name], you can expel spir- 
its, extinguish the fire, cure diseases, etc., by pronouncing and writing it you 
can spoil the enemy and master the love of the sovereign." 

As an example of "effective" linguistic magic, Florensky mentions the well- 
known spell of the Talmudic period (BT Pesachim 12a), the so-called “shabriri” 
formula, which is referred to as a preservative against eye diseases.?" At night, 
you cannot drink directly from an open vessel, you must close it first instead, 
and then say tapping the lid on the vessel: "Shabriri, briri, riri, ri.” After this only 
you can finally drink.38 

In this lecture, Florensky speaks of a spell that actually exists in the Jewish 
tradition. Its effect is based on the gradual destruction of an object or phe- 
nomenon by the gradual, phased erasure of its name, i.e., its essence. It is quite 
obvious that this method is based on the idea of the magical essence of names, 
according to which the name corresponds to the very essence of its bearer. 
However, Florensky was hardly looking for and could hardly find parallels to 
such a practice in the tradition of normative Christianity. He had to turn to het- 
erodox Christianity — to Russian sectarianism, the so-called Khlysty.?? It is in 
this sect, banned and persecuted by the church and the state, that such meth- 
ods of gradually erasing names to achieve a magical effect are found. Thus, in 
Jewish magic and in the practices of Russian sectarians, Florensky discovers 
examples of the effective, albeit crude use of those principles that underlie 
both kabbalistic and Imyaslavie's onomatology. 


des Bolschewismus. Darstellung und Kritik des kulturellen Lebens in Sowjet-Russland 
(Wien: Amalthea, 1926), 37. 

36  Florensky, Lectures, f. 20. 

37  Florensky quotes here from Erich Bischoff, Die Kabbalah: Einführung in die jüdische 
Mystik und Geheimwissenschaft (Leipzig: Th. Grieben, 1903), 93. The demon of blindness, 
Shabriri (lit. “blinding radiance,” from the Aramaic shabriri), dwelling in the water and 
acting at night, is mentioned in the Talmud (BT Pesachim 112a; Avoda zara 12b). Florensky 
gives a fairly accurate description of the effect of the spell against him. 

38  Florensky, Lectures, f. 8. 

39 See about this sect Olga Dekhtevich, "The Daily Life of the Khlyst Sect in Church 
Historiography from the 19th to the Beginning of the 20th Century,” in Religion and Power 
in Europe: Conflict and Convergence, ed. Joaquim Carvalho (Piza: Edizioni Plus, 2007), 
149-64. 
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The comparison of the ideas about the nature of the names widespread 
among some representatives of Kabbalah and adherents of the Orthodox 
tradition shows that the interest of Russian imyaslavtsi in Kabbalah at the 
beginning of the twentieth century was not accidental, but was based on the 
similarity that they discovered. Russian authors used a fairly wide range of vari- 
ous sources that allowed them to compose their own ideas about the teachings 
of Kabbalah. In doing this, they significantly deviated from the attitude towards 
the Kabbalah adopted in the church, according to which it was a force hostile 
to Christianity and civilization in general. They never condemned what they 
considered a kabbalistic understanding of the name. On the contrary, as we saw, 
Pavel Florensky and others quite pragmatically used the ideas borrowed from 
Kabbalah to support the doctrine of Imyaslavie, carefully read Jewish texts, and 
compared Jewish magical practices with the data of Russian ethnography. 


4 Jesus vs. Tetragrammaton 


Discussing the idea of the divine name in Kabbalah and name-worship, we 
face another problem. What kind of God's name are we talking about? For a 
number of Kabbalists, the main subject of contemplation was the Four-letter 
Name (Tetragrammaton), a name which is fundamentally *meaningless" in the 
created world,^? whereas for imyaslavtsi it was the name Jesus, fully endowed 
with meaning, including historical significance. How could they solve this dis- 
crepancy? They turned to the old European tradition of interpreting the name 
of God, most clearly expressed by Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522) in his book “De 
Verbo Mirifico” (1494). As is known, Reuchlin develops the thesis of “replen- 
ishing" the Divine Name by transforming Tetragrammaton into the Five-letter 
Name, Pentagrammaton.*! According to his view, human history can be divided 
into three periods. In the first, or "natural" period, God revealed himself to the 
Old Testament patriarchs in the three-letter name Shaddai (shin-dalet-yod).*? 
During the Torah period, He revealed himself to Moses through the Four-letter 


40 Scholem, “The Name of God,” 193; Dan, "The Name of God,” 237. 

41 Wilhelm Schmidt-Biggemann, “Johannes Reuchlin und die Anfänge der christlichen 
Kabbala,” in Christliche Kabbala, ed. Wilhelm Schmidt-Biggemann (Ostfildern: Jan 
Thorbecke, 2003), 13-22. 

42 Evenearlier, this idea (albeit in a less obvious form) is present in Nicholas of Cusa and Pico 
della Mirandola. See Schmidt-Biggemann, “Johannes Reuchlin,” 19-22; Stephen A. Farmer, 
Syncretism in the West: Pico's goo Theses (1486): The Evolution of Traditional Religious and 
Philosophical Systems (Tempe, AZ: Arizona Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 
1998), 526. 
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name (Tetragrammaton). Finally, with the incarnation of Jesus, He revealed 
himself in the Name of five letters: this is Tetragrammaton with the addition 
in the middle of the letter Shin (Shaddai) denoting Logos. The name is pro- 
nounced as Yehoshua, or Jesus. In the name of Jesus, which is the truly mirac- 
ulous Name, the originally forbidden name of God became pronounceable.*? 
In Reichlin, the traditional Jewish doctrine of the three world periods (Chaos, 
Torah and Messiah)** combined with the three-part division of history into the 
kingdom of the Father, the kingdom of the Son and the kingdom of the Holy 
Spirit, adopted in the millenarian school of Joachim of Flores (c. 132-1202).45 
Reuchlin's ideas about Pentagrammaton became a common place in the writ- 
ings of the Hebraists and Christian Kabbalists of the subsequent centuries, and 
it is not surprising that they could have been known in Russia as well. 

And indeed, Antony Bulatovich emphasized this thesis: the name Jesus 
denotes not only the hypostasis of God the Son, but all three persons of the 
Trinity, that is, God in His fullness. Moreover, he claims that "The Name Jesus’ 
was made up of the Name ‘Jehovah, composed of three letters that mysteri- 
ously signify the three Persons of the Holy Trinity, with the addition of only 
one letter — ‘Shin’ (God, Schaddai) - to ‘Jehovah’ So, the name Jesus signifies, as 
it were, the addition of humanity to the divine nature of Christ.’46 

In this case, we can precisely establish the source used by Bulatovich and his 
followers in their reasoning. Their knowledge in this matter was drawn from 
the writings of the famous apostate David Drach. David Paul Drach (1791-1868) 
was well educated in Jewish matters; he graduated from a prestigious yeshiva 
and became a rabbi and a teacher of the Talmud. He held a prominent position 
in the Central Jewish Consistory in Paris, but in 1823 converted to Catholicism, 
and wrote several books to explain the cause of his conversion.?" It is just one 


43 See Johann Reuchlin, Sämtliche Werke, vol 11 (De verbo mirifico) (Stuttgart — Bad 
Cannstatt: Frommann-Holzboog 1996), 356-58. 

44 See Babylonian Talmud, Sanhedrin 97a. 

45 Joseph Dan, “The Kabbalah of Johannes Reuchlin and its Historical Significance," in 
The Christian Kabbalah. Jewish mystical books and their Christian interpreters, ed. Joseph 
Dan (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard College Library, 1997), 68-70. On the parallels between 
the ideas of the Calabrian monk and Kabbalah, see Beatrice Hirsch-Reich, “Joachim 
von Fiore und das Judentum,” Miscellania Medievalia 1v (1966): 228-63; Scholem, On 
the Kabbalah and its Symbolism, 54, 83-86; Gershom Scholem, Origins of the Kabbalah 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1987), 464—65. 

46 Cit. after Imyaslavie. Sbornik, vol. 1, 164-65. 

47 [David Paul Drach], Première lettre d'un rabbin converti aux Israélites, ses frères 
(Paris: Beauce-Rusand, 1825); [David Paul Drach], Deuxiéme letter (Les prophéties expli- 
quées par les traditions de la synagogue) (Paris: chez l'Auteur, 1927); [David Paul Drach], 
Troisiéme letter (Rome, Paris: chez l'Auteur, 1833). 
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of these texts that Antony Bulatovich quotes when talking about the name 
of Jesus: 


Yod, He, Vav, He are four letters of the name Jehovah. The Zohar uses 
these letters instead of the Unpronounceable Name, and, what is amaz- 
ing, at the same time, it gives us the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. In fact, 
every name of the three venerable Persons begins with one of the letters 
mentioned. [...] The AncientSynagogue and the Kabbalists portrayed the 
Deity with the letter Shin, consisting of three interconnected letters Yod. 
Wonderful thing! The letter [Shin], if placed in the middle of the four- 
letter Name, gives us the honorable name of Jesus.48 


Thus, Bulatovich got acquainted with this idea of Christian Kabbalah thanks 
to David Drach. At the same time, both the ideologist of the Imyaslavie and 
Christian Kabbalists pursued completely different goals when they turned to 
Jewish Kabbalah. For Drach, it was important to show that, having changed 
his religious affiliation, he did not betray his former faith, but revealed its 
basic principles more comprehensively in Christianity. Bulatovich also sought 
to find additional arguments in favor of the protected interpretation of divine 
names in a tradition for which the names of God were of central impor- 
tance. Anyway, Drach's books became the main source of knowledge about 
Kabbalah in general and the Christian-kabbalistic interpretation of divine 
names in particular for Antony Bulatovich, and therefore for all Russian the- 
orists of Imyaslavie. 

The reference of a prominent Orthodox theologian to such an unusual 
source, the book of a Jew who converted to Catholicism, in search of informa- 
tion about understanding the divine name in Kabbalah is yet another indica- 
tion of the unstable boundaries of the accepted and permissible, characteristic 
for that era. What was almost unthinkable in matters of ordinary dogma 
(Catholicism, not to mention Judaism, was regarded as heresy in Orthodoxy), 
became possible when considering issues related to esotericism. 


48  Bulatovich quotes an abbreviated Russian translation of Drach’s first "Letter, published 
in: Zlatoye sochineniye Samuila, marokskogo ravvina iudeyskogo (The golden Work of 
Samuel, the Jewish rabbi of Morocco) (Kyev: Kiev-Pechersk Lavra, 1855), 201-4. See also 
original text: [Drach], Première lettre d'un rabbin converti aux Israélites, 15-17. 
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5 Mystical practices in Kabbalah and Imyaslavie 


Most authors discussing the similarity between the treatment of divine 
names in Kabbalah and Christian Orthodox mysticism, bear in mind kinship 
of their mystical practices, rather than the issue of parallels in their doctrines. 
Thus, Gershom Scholem noted the proximity of the techniques of “ecstatic 
Kabbalah” of Abraham Abulafia and Orthodox Hesychasts, and even called 
the archbishop of Thessaloniki and the main theorist of Hesychasm, Gregory 
Palamas (fourteenth century), a “Christian Abulafia.” Moshe Idel and Elliot 
Wolfson also suggest that Abulafia could become acquainted with the prac- 
tices of Hesychasts in Greece.^? Indeed, there are visible parallels between 
mystical practices of the ecstatic school of Kabbalah and Hesychasm. I can 
mention just a few: the practice of mental concentration on certain points 
of the body (incl. navel); the technique of breathing regulation during med- 
itation; the technique of sequential warming of the heart, the mind and the 
whole body; and the vision of a dazzling, unbearable light. It is worth noting, 
however, that the same phenomena and techniques can be found in Sufism 
and in some schools of Buddhism.5° In my opinion, the principal differences 
between these traditions are much more significant. 

In Kabbalah, the doctrine of holy names is usually associated with specific 
Hebrew letters, their visualization and/or permutation. This is not just about 
contemplating a name, but about the process of mental rearrangement and 
replacement of its letters, a process gradually capturing the entire human 
body. Thus, Yitzhak of Akko writes in “Meirat Eynaim" ("Illumination of the 
Eyes"): *He who wants to know the secret of the union of the soul with the 
heavenly world and clinging his thought to the Supreme God (dibbuk machsha- 
vato be-El Elyon) ... should imagine before the eyes of his mind and thought the 
letters of the Divine Name (ha-shem ha-meyuchad).’>! The number of permu- 
tations can be enormous in this case. At the same time, the goals of such visu- 
alizations and meditations were distinctly theurgic, implying real intervention 
in the structure of the universe and the world of the divine, the unification of 


49 Elliot R. Wolfson, "Abraham ben Samuel Abulafia and the Prophetic Kabbalah,’ Jewish 
Mysticism and Kabbalah: New Insights and Scholarship, ed. F.E. Greenspahn (New York, 
London: NYU Press, 2011), 72; Moshe Idel, The Mystical Experience in Abraham Abulafia 
(Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1988), 14, 24, 40, 80, 1762177. 

50 Eg, the Pure Land (buddhaksetra) school of Buddhism in China and Japan. Its adepts 
revere the Nembutsu, the formulaic name of Amida Buddha, considering incessant repe- 
tition of this name the sole method for re-birth in the Pure Land after earthly death. 

51 Yitzhak of Akko, Meirat Eynaim (Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 1981), 217. 
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the whole universe within the great name. According to the treatise “Avodat 
ha-kodesh” (“Holy Ministry”) by a Spanish Kabbalist Meir ben Ezekiel ibn 
Gabbai (c. 1480-1540), “he who serves must contemplate and strive during 
his ministry to unite the great Name and to join it by means of its letters, [he 
seeks] to include in it all [higher] levels and unite them in his thought, up to 
Ein Sof?"9? For Abraham Abulafia, permutation of the letters of divine names 
(tziruf otiyot) is a real metaphysical process, implying the things returning to 
their original elements. He believed that all things are associated ontologically 
and linguistically with names and their constituent letters, and “by decon- 
structing words we can actually progress backwards towards the primal unity 
of the Name which predates and transcends the world." 53 

Christian Orthodox mystics treated the letters which constitute the name 
Jesus in a completely different way. As Antony Bulatovich notes, ^we do not 
deify the conditional sounds and letters that express the Divine truth and the 
idea of God, for these sounds and letters are not the divine manifestations, 
but the human inventions."5^ Thus, the status of letters of the divine name is 
completely different here. Besides, in Imyaslavie there are no references to the 
practices of combining and rearranging of letters — the most important kab- 
balistic technique. The goal of the Christian practice is not to change or correct 
the world order, but to transform the human being. According to Bulatovich, 
“For what did God create man? - In order to connect him with Himself with 
the union of Divine love and to make him a partaker of the Divine Nature ... so 
that the Energy of the Divine is entering into man.'55 

As we have seen, Russian authors who support Imyaslavie managed to 
find curious parallels between understanding the nature of divine names in 
Christian mysticism and some representatives of Jewish Kabbalah. However, 
in any mystical tradition, theory does not exist without practice, and practice 
is generally more important than theory. As regards the practical application 
of ideas about the nature of names, they hardly managed to find any similari- 
ties between Kabbalah and name-worship, and they hardly looked for it. 

As we have already seen, kabbalistic practices associated with divine names 
were mainly based on rearrangement of letters (verbally or mentally) as well 
as on the idea of the relationship between the organs of the human body 
and combinations of letters of the Hebrew alphabet. As for Imyaslavie, this 


52 Meir ibn Gabbai, Avodat ha-kodesh, vol. 2 (Jerusalem: Shvile orchot ha-hayim, 1992), 
f. 29a. 

53 Miller The Metaphysical Meaning of the Name of God, 281-82. 

54 Antony (Bulatovich), Apologiya very, 188. 

55 Antony (Bulatovich), Moya misl’ vo Hriste, 65. 
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tradition was aimed primarily at the “prayerful entry” in the name of Jesus 
through its incessant repetition. The difference is obvious, and it is not surpris- 
ing that Orthodox theologians and philosophers were interested primarily in 
the kabbalistic metaphysics of language and names, leaving the practical side 
unheeded (unlike what the occultists did). 


6 Conclusion 


The controversy and deviance that arose around Imyaslavie turned out to be 
very productive for Russian religious and philosophical thought: the discus- 
sion on the nature of divine names and names in general, as well as language as 
such, involved leading philosophers, theologians, and historians. Positive com- 
ments of some of them on Kabbalah in this context could not but affect the 
attitude to Jewish thought and religion in the Russian educated society: they 
discovered in Judaism something of value, important for their own philosophy 
and theology. It is worth noting that the dispute over holy names in the Russian 
church is still ongoing. During the Soviet period, imyaslavtsi went under- 
ground; many of them belonged to the catacomb, clandestine true-Orthodox 
church. Disputes about this doctrine and practice continue in modern Russia, 
but none of their participants ever mentions Kabbalah in this context. It seems 
that today this is a taboo for everyone who wants to support these ideas. 

Despite the fact that we can hardly talk about direct influence of kabbalis- 
tic ideas on the Orthodox mysticism of divine names, the questions we have 
looked into allow us to draw the following conclusion. Despite the generally 
hostile attitude of Orthodox theology towards Judaism, as far as esotericism 
goes, the situation was quite different. As we have seen, discussing issues 
of esoteric knowledge, Orthodox authors made significant deviations from 
accepted behavior. And it was not accidental. The sphere of esoteric at that 
time was poorly regulated, its boundaries were indistinct, and its principles 
remained the subject of private opinions and debates. In contrast to normative 
dogma, borrowing from other religious systems was possible in the field of eso- 
tericism, and sometimes ideas and teachings were brought together, which in 
ordinary religious discourse were considered heretical and harmful. Thus, the 
discussion of esoteric questions about divine names and the sacred language 
created a space of intellectual freedom in the ultra-conservative environment 
of Orthodox thought in imperial Russia. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Vasily V. Nalimov — A Scientist, Philosopher and 
"Mystical Anarchist" from Komi 


Birgit Menzel 


1 Introduction 


The Russian mathematician, philosopher and mystic Vasily Nalimov (1910- 
1997) is hardly known in the scientific mainstream, both in the West and the 
East.! With his highly complex, wide-ranging and provocative work, he refuses 
to be received easily or within a single discipline. At the same time, his think- 
ing offers connections to various current scientific discourses in the West. 

In this article, a brief biographical overview will be given, followed by a 
sketch of Nalimov's basic intellectual stance on mystical anarchism, which he 
represented since the 1920s. Based on this, he will be positioned in Soviet sci- 
ence of the 1960—70s. I will then discuss some basic concepts of his scientific- 
philosophical work and, as an example, explain his theses on the connection 
between thinking, language and consciousness. In conclusion, I will return to 
my thesis that Nalimov's "deviant" life and work set him apart from the Soviet 
society of his time, and why at the same time his work was typical of the Soviet 
science system. 


2 A Russian of Foreign Origin 


Vasily Vasilievich Nalimov was born in Moscow in 1910, the son of a Russian 
woman, one of the first female surgeons in the country, and a member of the 
Finno-Ugric Komi? in northern Russia. His father, Vasily Petrovich Nalimov 
(1879-1939), who like his son later on followed a self-taught educational path, 


1 Theterms East and West are used here in the sense shaped by the twentieth-century political 
divide between the former Soviet empire and its satellite states in Central Europe (- East) 
and Western Europe as well as the Americas (- West). 

2 Theindigenous population of the northern region of Komi is also known as the Zyrians (zyr- 
jane). See https://www.encyclopedia.com/environment/encyclopedias-almanacs-transcri 
pts-and-maps/komi-religion, accessed August 31, 2023. 
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was a professor at Moscow University and an important ethnographer, but 
remained an inorodets? from Komi throughout his life. Towards the Russian 
culture and intelligentsia his father always kept a distance of strangeness. He 
studied the culture and mentality of his own people out of a sense of duty to 
give recognition to the marginalized ethnic minorities and is regarded as a co- 
founder of an ethnographic school of research into Komi culture, the so-called 
“ethno-ecology.”* In this Nordic people, the deep connection with nature was 
inextricably linked with an animistic-pagan spirituality, which was also trans- 
ferred to Vasily Nalimov as a lifelong imprint." As the son of a “great magician” 
and shaman (koldun-znakhar’), his father was highly respected in the village, 
and folk healing rites, in which Nalimov participated as a child and youth on 
his father's annual ethnographic field study trips, shaped the life of the ethnic 
group well into the twentieth century. Nature was seen as a living organism, 
extraordinary states of consciousness were nothing unusual and initiation 
rites were practiced until the 1960s. This was contrasted by a strictly orthodox 
attitude on the mother's side of the family. 

Nalimov, like the majority of the inhabitants of the Russian Empire, there- 
fore came from an ethnically, culturally and religiously mixed family, which, 
moreover, was marked by the transition from a largely intact rural-traditional 
society to the metropolis, due to the early death of his mother and the move 
to Moscow. This mixed identity probably promoted his inclusively oriented 
thinking, which always allowed him to search for unifying elements in oppo- 
sites and which fundamentally tried to avoid rigid classifications. 

However, the foreign origin also remained a lifelong dominant stigma. In 
1936 Nalimov was arrested for counter-revolutionary agitation for the first time 
and then spent 18 years in the Kolyma camp or in exile in Kazakhstan with 
interruptions. Almost his entire family was exterminated during the years of 
Stalin's terror, or escaped repression by committing suicide. As he describes in 


3 “My father came into Russian life as ‘one of foreign descent’ (inorodets)." Vasily Nalimov, 
Kanatokhodets (Moscow: Gruppa "Progress," 1994), 28. The term inorodets was a collective 
term and before 1917 the official term for all non-Russian-born inhabitants of the Russian 
Empire. Even in the Soviet era, this term was still common and was often perceived as a 
homogenizing distinction from the ethnic Russian population. See also Vospominaniya o 
GULage i ikh avtory, https://www.sakharov-center.ru/asfcd/auth/?t-author&i-235, accessed 
September 22, 2021. 

4 V.A. Semenov, A. I. Teryukov, V. E. Sharapov, Istoriia etnograficheskogo izucheniia traditsion- 
noi kul'tury komi (Syktyvkar: Syktyvkarskogo universiteta, 2006), 88. 

5 Inspite of his Gnostic-Christian conviction, Nalimov always maintained a positive attitude 
towards the pagan spirituality of the indigenous peoples. 

6 Personal information from Nalimov's wife Zhanna Drogalina, March 2016. 
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his autobiography, one of his strategies to survive was to meditate under a tree 
in the snow at 50 degrees Celsius below zero: 


In winter I liked to walk on forest paths. You give yourself completely to 
nature. At first its perception evokes your past — the joyful one that has 
disappeared forever; then dreams of the future appear, and finally you 
enter a state of serene equanimity — at one with nature. The past is for- 
gotten, the future is lost, all that remains is the slow breath of nature, the 
changing of its colors. You immerse yourself in it, but alone in it.” 


During the war and afterwards in exile, Nalimov was employed as a physicist 
and research engineer, soon in a leading position, in a metallurgical factory 
and in a geophysical institute, where he was able to gather practical experience 
for his later theory of experiment. 

Despite the amnesty of political prisoners in1953, Nalimov was not fully reha- 
bilitated until 1960. But after this he was allowed to complete his mathematical- 
physical studies in Moscow, which he had begun in the 1920s. His habilitation 
thesis in 1963 is considered the foundation of chemical cybernetics. Despite his 
schooling largely outside the institutions and his unusual academic career, he 
was appointed assistant to Andrei N. Kolmogorov (1903-1987), one of the lead- 
ing international Soviet scientists and the founder of modern mathematical 
probability theory. As his deputy, he worked from 1965-1975 in the interfaculty 
Laboratory for Statistical Methods at Moscow State University. Nalimov who 
never became a member of the CPSU, gained international fame as the founder 
of the mathematical theory of experiment as well as a new discipline, scien- 
tometrics.? Under the protection of Kolmogorov, he enjoyed the extraordinary 
privilege of receiving Western journals and corresponding with numerous 
Western scientists largely unaffected by censorship.? 


7 Nalimov, Kanatokhodets, 203. 

8 The monographs Naukometriia (1969) and Teoriia éksperimenta (1971) have been translated 
into numerous languages and have long been considered standard works in chemical cyber- 
netics (first: The Application of Mathematical Statistics to Chemical Analysis, Oxford 1963). In 
the environment of the Institute for Scientific Information (1s1) in Philadelphia, Nalimov's 
writings on the philosophy of science were translated, published and later put online for 
the first time. In 1987 he received the Derek de Solla Price Award for quantitative science 
research. 

9 Among the scholars with whom he corresponded were Karl Popper, Fritjof Capra, Érvin 
László, Ilya Prigogine, Rustam Roy and Stanislav Grof. Equally lively was his correspondence 
with some Russian emigrants, such as Nina Berberova and Nina Vernadskaya-Toll, the daugh- 
ter of historian Georgy I. Vernadsky. 
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He then continued his research at the Faculty of Biology, extending it to 
philosophical and linguistic fields, as well as to psychoanalysis, (transper- 
sonal) psychology, and was also interested in the newly developing science of 
consciousness. In 1988 he was allowed to travel to the West for the first time 
and later, together with his second wife Zhanna Drogalina, undertook numer- 
ous extensive lecture tours to Germany, Western Europe and North America, 
where he met not only representatives of the hard sciences, but also various 
leading representatives of the alternative culture and the “Human Potential 
Movement, including an invitation to the Association for Humanistic 
Psychology and the Californian Esalen Institute. 

After the end of the Soviet Union in 1991, Nalimov's philosophical writings 
as well as his autobiography were published in Russia for the first time, and 
in addition to his already established profile as a chemical cyberneticist and 
expert in mathematical probability research, he became known to a wider 
public through numerous philosophical lectures and contributions in special- 
ist and popular science journals. After his death in 1997, three international 
anthologies were published in several countries and in various different sci- 
entific contexts in his memory.!° Although a growing number of publications 
on him have been published, his reception has been extremely selective. In 
addition to the special scientific fields mentioned here, his writings have been 
published and discussed in transpersonal psychology, with representatives 
and networks of philosophical and cybernetic “world” thinking, in cultural- 
political transnational initiatives of the Baltic States! and with individual 
Russian literature." 


io Tonu R. Soidla, and Samuel I. Shapiro, Everything is According to the Way/Voices of 
Russian Transpersonalism. In Memory of V. V Nalimov (Brisbane: Bolda-Lok, 1997); 
Manfred Bonitz (ed.), Scientometrics. International Journal of Quantitative Aspects of 
Science, Communication and Politics. In Honor of Vassily V. Nalimov 52, no. 2 (October 
2001) (Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó/Dordrecht: Akademic Publishers Kluewer); Mysliteli- 
Vykhodtsy iz Zemli Komi: v. P. i v. v. Nalimovy (Syktyvkar, 2006). 

11 Anders Kreuger, "Das kontinentale Unbewusste,” Eurozine, March 2008, accessed March 1, 
2020, http://www.eurozine.com/the-continental-unconscious/. 

12 Vasily Golovanov, "Pamiati v.v. Nalimova,’ Novaia iunost’, 1-2, 1997, 22-23, accessed 
September 1, 2023, https://magazines.gorky.media/nov_yun/1997/1/pamyati-v-v-nalim 
ova.html; Idem, “Kanatokhodets ili Rai paradoksov,’ Pervoe sentiabria, 48, 2001, accessed 
March 1, 2020, http://ps.iseptember.ru/article.php?ID-200104807; Vladimir Bagryanskii, 
Vasili Vasilevich Nalimov: uchenyi, gnostik i rycardvatcatogo stoletiia, accessed 
September 1, 2023, https://web.archive.org/web/20060701184546/http:/ /www.nagual 
ism.ru/paraleli/Nalimov/nalimov.html. 
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3 Mystical Anarchist 


Since the 1920s Nalimov was a member of the esoteric movement of “mystical 
anarchism.” This grouping is part of a movement whose origins lie in Western 
Europe. It was founded in Russia by a few Symbolist writers and intellectuals in 
response to the social revolutions at the beginning of the century. These writers 
and intellectuals referred to early Gnostic Christianity, the Templar movement 
and the teachings of pre-Christian Egypt. After the October Revolution, the 
group was newly formed around Apollon A. Karelin (1863-1926), a prominent 
theorist of anarchism who had returned from exile, and after his death around 
the mathematician Alexei A. Solonovich (1887-1937), who, together with his 
wife Agniia O. Solonovich (1888-1937), became Nalimov's most important 
teacher and role model. The mystical anarchists found numerous followers in 
the 1920s, especially among intellectuals who were looking for a spiritual ori- 
entation combined with social commitment. 


Anarchism is by no means a kind of socio-political structure, but a world- 
view. One must immerse oneself into it instead of simply adopting it. For 
its fundamental, most important thought is the right of the individual 
to oppose violence, in whatever form it takes place, and the right to free 
choice at all levels of life, personal, social, scientific and spiritual. 


At the beginning of the 1930s, the movement was destroyed, its leaders and 
most of its followers were arrested; almost all of them died after being impris- 
oned and held in camps during the years of the Great Terror. 

Among the principles that Nalimov adopted from “mystical anarchism" 
were the “principle of non-violence,’ the "principle of action" (delanie) as 
a commitment to justice, in the sense of "social justice," and the "principle of 
love, which was synonymous with personal dignity" and which included all 
kinds of love (sexual love, love of neighbor, love of nature). Further princi- 
ples, according to which he oriented his life unconditionally, were personal 
independence and a lifelong commitment to “radical dissent.”!® Since Nalimov 
assumed a unity of man and the participation of all living beings in a cosmic 
process of the universe, the existence of a cosmic consciousness was also one 


13 Vasily V. Nalimov, “Kritika istoricheskoi épochi. Neizbezhnost' smeny kul'tury v xx1 veke,” 
Razbrasyvaiu mysli, Moscow: Progress-Traditsiia, 2000, 43. 

14  Nalimov, Kanatokhodets, 320. 

15  Nalimov, Kanatokhodets, 246. 

16 — Nalimov, Kanatokhodets, 140ff. 
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of his basic convictions. For his religious attitude, this meant the uncondi- 
tional insistence on a free interpretation of religious contents, including the 
Bible, tolerance towards and involvement with pagan as well as all other reli- 
gions and spiritual currents, i.e., solely bound to the personal conscience. In 
his philosophical writings, written from the 1970s onwards, he processed a 
large number of publications of Western as well as (far) Eastern provenance 
with a very broad spectrum. 


4 Social Outcast in Soviet Science 


Although Nalimov was accepted into the elite of the Soviet scientific nomen- 
clature in the 1960s, he remained an outsider there in many ways. Due to his 
ethnically “impure” origin, but even more so due to his many years of impris- 
onment in the camps, he remained stigmatized even after his rehabilita- 
tion — in his own opinion. His astonishing career into a leading position in the 
academy of sciences outside the academic and political path laid out by the 
nomenclature caused resentment from many sides. Even within himself, 
the social rise of a member of the colonized peoples of Eurasia to the univer- 
sity of the metropolis createda certain distance from the Russian intelligentsia, 
which often seemed to him to be too hermetically sealed and self-centered. 
The autodidactic education inherited from his father was accompanied by a 
fundamental aversion not only to religious dogmas of all kinds, but also to the 
ideological dogmas of the party and of Soviet society. 

With his first publications on chemical cybernetics and with his theory of 
mathematical experiment 1963-1969, from which the new discipline of scien- 
tometrics was developed, Nalimov, together with his colleagues in his depart- 
ment, was actually fully in line with the Soviet scientific policy trend of the 
time. After cybernetics had been rejected in the early 1950s, the early period 
of the Cold War, as "fashionable pseudo-science" and idealistic (Western) 
deviation from dialectical materialism, a radical turnaround took place under 
Chrushchev. In 1961 an all-encompassing cybernetics “in the service of com- 
munism" was propagated, which covered all branches of science and soci- 
ety. This led to a “cybernetization” of the entire scientific landscape," in the 
course of which, some previously marginalized fields of research were also 
rehabilitated. However, the high-flying ambitions were in stark contrast to the 


17  SlavaGerovitch, “Die Beherrschung der Welt. Die Kybernetik im Kalten Krieg,” Osteuropa 
10 (2009): 47. 
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state of the art in computer technology. Therefore, the “utopian, large-scale 
reform project” (Gerovitch) of a self-regulating automated control system for 
the entire national economy and society was soon abandoned. Instead, the 
research agenda shifted to the optimization of mathematical models: “Real 
reforms were replaced by optimization on paper." 

What Nalimov took beyond this framework, or the limits and objectives it 
set, were the philosophical and psychological dimensions of thought, which he 
simultaneously opened up. However, it was precisely these writings that could 
not be published during the Soviet era in the USSR. The unusual thing about 
Nalimov's work is probably less the encyclopedic scope and universal claim of 
his thought, which is not untypical for other Russian philosophers either, but 
rather the combination of approaches from the new mathematical and phys- 
ical sciences (such as quantum mechanics, Random and Chaos Theories and 
Evolutionary Biology) with philosophy and transcendence, explicitly linking 
mathematical theories of probability and complexity, chemical and biological 
cybernetics with philosophical, psychological and linguistic reflection, includ- 
ing spiritual concepts of Western and Eastern provenance. Nalimov's method 
of open thinking, which is aimed at formulating questions to which science 
has not yet found an answer, stood in opposition to the spirit of the times, 
which was deeply imbued with the Cold War, using cybernetics for military 
and economic calculations, the official ideological discourse.!? But it was also 
opposed to the unofficial discourse of Russian intelligentsia, which was either 
politically inclined, or followed religious or atheist orientations. 


5 Philosopher of Transcendence in Cybernetics 


Already in the early 1930s, Nalimov came into contact with the new, ground- 
breaking findings of quantum mechanics through his physical studies. He 
was particularly fascinated by the creative potential of the new science. Two 
concepts later attained central importance in his work: self-organization and 
spontaneity of consciousness, which are inseparably linked. Self-organization 
is defined by him as 


18 Slava Gerovitch, “Die Beherrschung der Welt,” 52. 

19 As historian of science David Kaiser showed, the political task for scientists of the Cold 
War period was "Shut up and calculate!" https://www.nature.com/news/history-shut-up 
-and-calculate-114458, accessed March 1, 2020. See David Kaiser, How the Hippies Saved 
Physics: Science, Counterculture, and the Quantum Revival (New York, London: w.w. 
Norton & Co., 2011). 
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a process of spontaneous selection [which] can be considered as a cre- 
ative one since it appears to be a mechanism of universal creation at all 
levels of the existence. ... Biological evolution seems similar to human 
creativity. ... Both evolution in the biosphere and in human conscious- 
ness are described by a purposeful yet spontaneous character. And if we 
agree to consider self-organization as a creative process, then we have 
to accept the ubiquity of creativity. ... Self-organization is most distinctly 
manifested first of all in human intellectual activity. ... Consciousness is 
our most familiar self-organization system. ... It is natural to assume the 
existence of the ubiquity of consciousness, manifested at least in its weak 
form as quasi-consciousness.20 


The process of self-organization in the biosphere as well as in human society is 
therefore independent of the cause-effect principle and has much more to do 
with the principle of chance. In this approach, both the roots of Nalimov's think- 
ing in neo-platonic thinking and the influence ofthe new microphysics become 
clear. The transfer of concepts from the world of numbers (statistics, geometry) 
and of quantitative mathematical patterns from exact science to the field of 
language and consciousness, art and culture is only apparently paradoxical: 


Consciousness ..., our most familiar self-organization system, regulates 
sensual perception to such a form which allows to perceive the world 
through a system of images. Here it becomes clear how the probabilistic 
model of consciousness opens up to the “realms of the unconscious" to 
art and meditation?! 


Nalimov's philosophy of transcendence proves here to be quite compatible 
with some discourses in Western philosophy, which also receive insights from 
quantum mechanics and attempt to convey them in approaches to systemic 
thinking with dimensions of transcendence (i.e., Capra, Dürr, Poláková).?? 


20 Vasily V. Nalimov, "Selforganization as a Creative Process. Philosophical Aspects,” 
Selbstorganisation. Eine interdisziplinäre Suche nach einem verbindenden Prinzip, ed. 
Eduard Zwierlein (Heidelberg: Springer, 1994), 270-271, 275. 

21 Nalimov, "Selforganization as a Creative Process,” 271. 

22 Fritjof Capra, The Tao of Physics. An Exploration of the Parallels Between Modern Physics 
and Eastern Mysticism (New York: Shambhala Publications, 1975); Hans-Peter Dürr, ed., 
Physik und Transzendenz. Die grossen Physiker unserer Zeit über ihre Begegnung mit dem 
Wunderbaren (Ibbenbüren: Driediger, 2010) [first ed. Bern: Scherz 1986]; Jolana Poláková, 
Perspektive der Hoffnung. Transzendenzsuche in der Postmoderne, transl. from Czech by 
Gudrun Heissig (Paderborn: Schóningh, 2005). 
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6 Language - Thinking — Consciousness 


The following outlines some of Nalimov's views on linguistics and the phi- 
losophy of language, to which he has turned since the early 1970s, and which 
offer impulses for a new orientation in the humanities and social sciences. In 
his monograph A Probabilistic Model of Language. The Relationship between 
Natural and Artificial Languages,” Nalimov explores the question of the com- 
prehensibility of human communication under the fundamental conditions of 
uncertainty. He is particularly interested in the relationship between language 
and thought. As described above, he starts out from a broad, cybernetically 
influenced understanding of language as a self-organizing system that func- 
tions analogously to biological organisms. Human thinking is understood as 
a continuous process, which is inextricably linked to consciousness and indi- 
vidual experience. The process of human thinking always involves the entire 
spectrum of psychic activity. The continuous process of thinking, which is also 
called stream of consciousness, is contrasted with the discrete system of lan- 
guage. Since the semantic field of meanings of words as symbols of meaning 
is infinitely divisible, the relationship between thinking and language is one 
of continuity and discontinuity. Words belong to language, but are not them- 
selves "discrete" elements. Reflective thinking is the discrete control of the 
continuous flow of thought. Direct experiences, such as creative processes, 
mystical experiences or other altered states of consciousness lie outside the 
realm of rationality and cannot be adequately represented by the discrete 
symbols of language: "Words and other symbols are absent from the creative 
process”? Therefore linear, logical models in language as well as in science are 
not suitable for describing complex, unknown functional dependencies. The 
core question Nalimov poses is: "In what way can a thing or process existing 
outside of logic be described so that the description becomes conceptual?”25 
He sees one of the fundamental problems in the prevailing paradigm in which 
language is treated exclusively as a discrete phenomenon and detached from 
the continuous process of thinking: 


23 Vasily Nalimov, Veroiatnostnaia model’ iazyka. O sootvetstvii estestvennykh i iskusstvennykh 
iazykov (A Probabilistic Model of Language. The Relationship between Natural and Artificial 
Languages) (Moscow, 1974). The English translation was published in 1981 under the title 
In the Labyrinths of Language (Philadelphia: 1s1 Press, 1981), accessed online on March 1, 
2020, http://garfield.library.upenn.edu/nalimov/labyrinths/labyrinths.pdf. 

24  Nalimov, In the Labyrinths, 182. 

25 Vasily Nalimov, Realms of the Unconscious, ed. Robert G. Colodny, transl. A. V. Yarkho 
(Philadelphia: 1s1 Press, 1982) xiv, accessed online on March 1, 2020, http://garfield.libr 
ary.upenn.edu/nalimov/realms/realms.pdf. 
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One of the peculiar features of modern culture which accounts for its 
schizophrenic nature is the gap between the continuous thought and the 
discrete language. ... Continuous consciousness cannot be reduced to the 
discreteness of language. ... A probabilistic model of language [however] 
accepts fuzzy semantic fields.26 


As mentioned above, Nalimov has developed a probabilistic position with 
respect to the evolutionary process of language, as well as of consciousness 
and culture. He starts from the ontological premise that the world is in princi- 
ple open, the result of unfinishable processes which are probabilistic by nature 
and permanently full of innovations and uncertainties. In a probabilistic view 
of the world (be it in relation to reality, matter or consciousness) the uncer- 
tainty (razmytost'; fuzziness) of all phenomena must be acknowledged. From 
this arises the central task of all science: 


The study of the nature of science is primarily a way of understand- 
ing man. ... Probability thinking has essentially changed our vision of 
the world, (dramatically manifested in the physics of the micro-world 
beyond the limits of everyday experience and common sense). ... Each 
text is a phenomenon of maximum complexity. ... The Human Ego is a 
text, but a special one, alive [and] capable of incessant reinterpretation 
of itself under a new situation. Probability is a measure of fuzziness of 
our judgments or concepts of what happens.27 


The relationship between language and consciousness is expressed with the 
term “semantic continuum."7? Language, the human individual, the entire 
cosmos are seen as an ontological "semantic field" in which repressed ethno- 
genetic memory is contained beyond the conventional boundaries of space 
and time.?° 

How is understanding possible on an extra-logical level? One possible way 
for the individual to open up to the extra-linguistic experience of the semantic 
continuum is meditation.?? For eight years in the 1970s Nalimov conducted 


26 Nalimov, Realms of the Unconscious, 14. 

27  Nalimov, Selforganization, 274. 

28  Nalimov, Realms of the Unconscious, 148. 

29 Nalimov, Realms of the Unconscious, 7-12. 

30 Vasily Nalimov, "Meditatsiia — éto to, chto otlichaet cheloveka ot komp’iutera,” Vpoiskakh 
inykh smyslov, Moscow-St. Petersburg: Tsentr gumanitarnykh initsiativ, 2013, 75-88. 
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regular and systematic experiments with meditation, together with a group of 
professional artists, but also with future cosmonauts. 

Another direct approach to the continuum of the stream of consciousness 
is rhythm. Although this is a much broader category, in this context Nalimov 
only deals with the linguistic rhythm in texts: “Rhythm probably means the 
dissolving of word meanings, their merging into a continuous, inwardly indis- 
soluble stream of images"?! Rhythm transcends the logically structurable dis- 
tribution function of the meaning of words, the semantic word boundaries are 
softened: blurred. Rhythm is generated by resonance: 


Rhythm - is generated by resonance; this is a linking constituent, trans- 
forming the continuous image into a discrete symbol, the power giving 
the name. But the name itself remains a mystery and is not pronounced. 
Rhythm - is a catapult ..., a self-sufficing effect (no need of an explana- 
tory context): something open foran immediate perception by the possi- 
bilities of cognizing, addressed directly to continuous images. Rhythm — 
is a witness to the possibility of approaching the mystery of the world.?? 


Human culture is revealed through its linguistic systems. Each language has its 
own system for penetrating the continuous stream of consciousness, and each 
linguistic system contains a specific set of symbols and conveys a specific type 
of information. Nalimov offers a classification in which different languages 
can be arranged on a scale from "hard" to "soft" systems. "Hard" systems are 
those with precise, exact meanings (such as mathematics, computer programs, 
genetic codes), while "soft" systems are those with ambiguous, multiple mean- 
ings (such as poetry, abstract painting or ancient Indian philosophy). Both hard 
and soft language systems have the same basic construction elements: images, 
symbols and metaphors. Human language forms a "half-soft" code between the 
hard code of biology and the soft code of abstract painting and ancient Indian 
philosophy. For Nalimov, the fuzziness is so fundamental that even every sci- 
entific concept is nothing but a metaphor. 

Nalimov's theoretical concept of language is also reflected in his own 
style, which appears as a continuous stream of quotations. Text modules are 
arranged like voices in such a way that they appear as speech in the first person 
and enter into a dialogue with each other, into which the author's commenting 


31  Nalimov In the Labyrinths, 187. 

32  Nalimov, In the Labyrinths, 189. These thoughts resonate with the works of the German 
sociologist Hartmut Rosa, Resonanz. Eine Soziologie der Weltbeziehung (Berlin: 
Suhrkamp, 2016). 
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flow of thoughts is then woven. The whole text is structured along open ques- 
tions that are constantly reformulated. The analogy of science with biology as 
a self-organizing system also finds a stylistic equivalent in Nalimov's writing. 
His use of biological metaphors in scientific texts seems interesting. Eugene 
Garfield noticed that in Nalimov's work, individual scientific contributions 
appear like cells that are expanded into metaphors according to certain rules, 
which in turn contain quotations.?? Just as the genetic code disseminates 
information between cells, citations contain much information in compressed 
form and thus help to transfer the information from one scientific contribu- 
tion to another. This analogy of the scientific macrostructure with the bio- 
sphere corresponds to Nalimov's concern to reflect the evolution of science 
on a meta-level. 


7 Nalimov - Russia — Eurasia 


On the mental map of the Eurasian continent Vasily Nalimov comes from 
the “periphery of the periphery."?^ As with all peoples of the far north and in 
large parts of the Russian Empire, Russian civilization in the form of Orthodox 
Christianization made only limited inroads there. Pagan beliefs parallel to 
Orthodox Christian ones, the so-called dvoeverie,?? was preserved up to the 
Soviet period, and certain animistic customs have partly been preserved even 
until the present. Through the establishment of camps and penal colonies 
throughout the country, however, Russian colonization during the Soviet era 
left behind a great cultural devastation, especially among the Komi-Zyrian 
people, who inhabited the largest area in the vast territory?9 These experi- 
ences caused the population to distance itself more strongly from Russian 
nationalism. At the same time, it was precisely through this that a strength and 
independence characterized by a down-to-earth attitude to space and climate 
was preserved, which goes hand in hand with a specific spiritual intensity. 


33 Eugene Garfield, “In Tribute to Vassily Vassilievich Nalimov, 1910-1997: Renaissance 
Scholar and Scientometrician Par Excellence, Current Contents 8 (1982): 5-15. Reprinted 
in Essays of an Information Scientist, vol. 5, 181-Press (1983): 417-427. 

34 Seppo Lallukka, Komipermjakit-perämaan kansa (The Komi-Permyaks — People of the 
Borderland) (Helsinki: Finnish Institute for Russian and East-European Studies, 1995). 

35  Dvoeverie is a term for the intertwined coexistence of pre-Christian animistic or pagan 
folk-belief and adopted Orthodox religion. 

36  Nalimov, Kanatokhodets, 29, fn. 4. See also Kreuger, "Das kontinentale Unbewusste.” 
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Nalimov's father was proud of his independence: "My forefathers were free 
hunters, but never serfs."?? He belonged to the first generation of an indigenous 
"down-to-earth" intelligence in Russia: 


At the beginning of ... our century, for the first time ... a down-to-earth 
[pochvennyi] stratum appeared, people directly from the people, from 
the multi-ethnic reservoir of our country ... foreigners [inorodtsy] entered 
Russian culture.?? 


From his father's experience, Vasiliy Nalimov inherited a deep aversion to all 
Greater Russian chauvinism and a fundamental skepticism towards all dog- 
mas. Due to his ethnically not “pure” origin, his intellectual path led him to 
a fragile, open and holistic way of thinking that seeks to understand the for- 
eign and that eludes ethnic, national, ideological, often dichotomous classi- 
fications. From a religious point of view, too, his Christian-Gnostic mystical 
anarchism was oriented towards traditions that connect Europe with Asia. 

However, he hardly ever uses the term Eurasia, and if so, then in a negative 
connotation, for example when he describes his Nordic ancestors as those who 
"had not gone through the school of Asian despotism, which was fatal for our 
country. The virus of despotism has always afflicted our country. Soaked up by 
some European ideas, it has taken on a specifically Eurasian form.”39 

With his universal-cosmic understanding of time and space, Nalimov sees 
himself in his philosophical thinking more in an integral position, which is 
not so much located in a space between Europe and Asia as beyond national, 
regional or continental boundaries: 


Sometimes it seems to me as if I alone in my work continue the new 
thread of a philosophical penetration with synthetic positions that was 
new in Russia at the time, positions that are open to the absorption 
of the entire intellectual wealth from both the West and the East, and 
that do not block the diversity of religious ideas or philosophical search 
movements.+0 


Vasily Nalimov can best be situated in the overall context of philosophical 
“world” thinking, far beyond the context of Russian-Soviet science. Here, his 


37 Nalimov, Kanatokhodets, 28. 
38  Nalimov, Kanatokhodets, 28. 
39  Nalimov, Kanatokhodets, 28. 
40  Nalimov, Kanatokhodets, 16. 
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view of the world and man as a text is particularly noteworthy, as is the specific 
form of anarchism in his thought and work, which continues to be important 
in the theory of science. 


8 Conclusion 


The Russian-Komi scientist Vasily Nalimov represents a threefold form of devi- 
ance in esotericism: by his life under Soviet conditions, he was solely guided 
by what he called “cosmic consciousness"; in Soviet nomenclature and aca- 
demia he was an outcast, and, thirdly, his way of thinking guided by his gnos- 
tic Christian inclusive thinking off-borders made him an deviant esoteric. In a 
sense, he was typical for a tendency in the Soviet science of his time: scientific 
thinking often united with magical thinking, and the long tradition of science 
in Russia merging with the transcendent was continued in the post-Stalin 
period.“ In spite of all its uniqueness, Nalimov’s life and work may, however, 
also show more generally, how deviance in Russia could widely differ from 
deviance in a Western country. To be sentenced to decades of GULag and then 
be allowed to pursue an academic career in the highest intellectual and insti- 
tutional elite; to be allowed uncensored access to international philosophical 
and scientific literature, as well as exchange with foreign scientists, but to be 
isolated and not allowed to travel; to be in line with the official mainstream 
of science, part of a highly repressive society, and at the same time pursue a 
deeply subversive career, do research on, even live and practice deviant mysti- 
cal anarchist values — all this demonstrates a probably culturally specific com- 
plex and often paradoxical nature of deviance under Soviet circumstances. 

In this article, I have tried to put forward the thesis, that Nalimov's work is 
unusual, not only in a Russian context, but in the combination of (new) sci- 
ence and philosophy, more explicitly mathematical probability theories and 
complexity theories, chemical cybernetics with philosophy, including the phi- 
losophy of language, culture as well as psychology and spiritual concepts, of 
both Eastern and Western origin. As a philosopher he stands in opposition 
to Russian nationalist thinking, including the traditions described by Dirk 
Uffelmann as a specific form of “cultural philosophy = culturosophy."# But it 


41 ForthisseeJoseph Kellner: “The End of History. Radical Responses to the Soviet Collapse," 
PhD. diss., University of Berkeley, 2019. Forthcoming, Cornel UP, 2024. 

42 Dirk Uffelmann, Die russische Kulturosophie. Logik und Axiologie der Argumentation 
(München: Peter Lang. Slavische Literaturen, 1999), 15-48. 
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also sets him apart from geopolitical concepts such as the Eurasian ideologies, 
which are currently popular again. 

Vasily Nalimov is a philosopher and scientist who pushes on to the frontiers 
of traditional explanations and, without giving doctrinaire answers, radically 
asks unsolved questions about foundational problems of science and the lan- 
guages, the nature and function of the unconscious, the general relations of 
science, culture, and society. By bridging religion and science, as well as the 
"two cultures" of science and humanities, he offers a syncretistic worldview 
beyond national boundaries and dogmas of traditional religion. It is rooted in 
Russian philosophical traditions and at the same time open for non-traditional 
spiritual influences of non-Russian, "Oriental" ideas and travelling concepts. 
Nalimov aimed at overcominga polarizing juxtapositon of Eastern and Western 
thinking, at integrating experimental science and personal knowledge, includ- 
ing knowledge in the sense of gnosis. This was supposed to be achieved by a 
rapprochement of mathematics, philosophical thinking, creativity and spiri- 
tual experience.*? 

The complex work of Nalimov, the *Russian encyclopedist of 2oth cen- 
tury, as he was called by one of his biographers, should be compared with 
and placed within the traditions and contemporary currents of science and 
global esotericism. But this challenging task will need more effort by multidis- 
ciplinary Russian and non-Russian specialists in cooperation and lies beyond 
the scope of this article. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Hathayoga as “Black Magic” in Early Theosophy 
and Beyond 


Keith Edward Cantu 


1 Introduction 


Nineteenth and early twentieth-century occultism! underwent a dramatic 
shift in orientation towards South Asia, a shift that still reverberates today.2 
On a broader cultural and political scale, this shift was precipitated by a rapid 
increase in literary and philosophical exchange between European and Indian 
authors both before and throughout the colonial period of British direct rule in 
India, and mediated by celebrated Indologists like William Jones (1746-1794), 
Otto von Bühtlingk (1815-1904), Friedrich Max Müller (1823-1900), and Monier 
Monier-Williams (1819-1899), as well as a wide variety of Indian interlocutors 
during the colonial period.? There were also, as Mark Sedgwick has pointed out, 


1 Throughout this chapter I use the term “occultism” to refer to specific “1gth-century devel- 
opments within the general history of Western esotericism, as well as their derivations 
through the 20th century;" see Wouter J. Hanegraaff, ed., “Occultism,” in Dictionary of Gnosis 
& Western Esotericism (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 884-889. The term has also been historically 
viewed as synonymous with "occult sciences,” largely in accordance with the sociological 
definition proposed by Edward Tiryakian as quoted in Mircea Eliade's chapter "The Occult in 
the Modern World" in Occultism, Witchcraft, and Cultural Fashions (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1976), 48. For other analyses of this term that are also applicable to this 
chapter in the context of modern South Asia see Gordan Djurdjevic, India and the Occult 
(New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014) and Henrik Bogdan and Gordan Djurdjevic, eds., 
Occultism in Global Perspective (Durham: Acumen, 2013). 

2 This shift was so large that it later went on to provoke a counter-shift towards a renovation 
andrenewal of western esoteric traditions. Cf. Joscelyn Godwin, "The Hermetic Reaction" and 
"The Parting of East and West" in The Theosophical Enlightenment (Albany: State University 
of New York, 1994). However, despite such a counter-shift there was never a total break from 
South Asian textual traditions. As we will see below with Rama Prasad, even the Hermetic 
Order of the Golden Dawn (perhaps one of the most recognizable examples of a modern 
“western” occult tradition) still relied on some Indic material such as the yogic tattvas. 

3 Debates about the political discourse of knowledge-transfer during the colonial period have 
been articulated by subaltern studies theorists (e.g., Partha Chatterjee, Dipesh Chakrabarty, 
Gayatri Spivak, and many others) and post-Orientalism scholars such as Ronald Inden. While 
it is important to consider the political and economic implications of translation, attempting 
to apply subaltern critiques to the authors referenced in this article would require a separate 
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early figures like Reuben Burrow (1747-1792) who advocated a kind of "Vedanta- 
Perennialism or the idea that Hindu Vedanta represents an origin-point for 
traditionalist religion.^ For the purposes of this chapter, however, it is enough 
to note that within this larger milieu there were also a significant amount of 
context-specific exchanges (or as Karl Baier has termed them, "intercultural 
transfers")? between European and South Asian authors on occultism and 
yoga, as documented in published works, correspondence, and manuscripts 
in the early modern period. These particular exchanges rapidly spiked follow- 
ing the advent of the Theosophical Society in 1875 instigated by Henry Steel 


extended social history that would take us far from the intended inquiry into Hathayoga as 
"black magic." 

4 Mark Sedgwick, Against the Modern World: Traditionalism and the Secret Intellectual History 
of the Twentieth Century (New York: Oxford University Press, 2009), 41-42. 

5 See especially Karl Baier, "Theosophical Orientalism and the Structures of Intercultural 
Transfer: Annotations on the Appropriations of the Cakras in Early Theosophy in 
Theosophical Appropriations: Esotericism, Kabbalah and the Transformation of Traditions, 
eds. Julie Chajes and Boaz Huss (Be'er Sheva, Israel: Ben-Gurion University of the Negev 
Press, 2016). 

6 By “yoga” in this chapter I mean a body of texts and teachings first represented in Sanskrit, 
Tamil, Tibetan, and later vernacular South Asian languages throughout the classical (e.g. 
Patafijalayoga and the Yoga darsana), medieval (e.g. Hathayoga, Rajayoga, Buddhist Tantra, 
and Sufism), early modern (e.g. hybrids like Vedantic Räjayoga), and modern (e.g. “Modern 
Postural Yoga" or MPY) periods. For the broader history of both Hathayoga and Räjayoga, sys- 
tems of yoga that continue to be highly engaged by occult authors, see Jason Birch's two excel- 
lent articles: "The Meaning of Hatha in Early Hathayoga,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 131, no. 4 (December 2011): 527-54 and Jason Birch, “Rajayoga: The Reincarnations 
of the King of All Yogas,” International Journal of Hindu Studies 17, no. 3 (2013): 399-442. For 
a detailed overview of yoga that includes valuable excerpts from texts see James Mallinson 
and Mark Singleton, eds., Roots of Yoga (London: Penguin Books, 2017). For a more intercon- 
nected narrative that stresses the alchemical, demonological, and epic mythological aspects 
of yoga see the "trilogy" of David Gordon White: The Alchemical Body: Siddha Traditions 
in Medieval India (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996), Kiss of the Yogini: “Tantric 
Sex" in its South Asian Contexts (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003), and Sinister 
Yogis (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2009). While yogic techniques were dispersed 
as far as southeast Asia and Iran by the early modern period (as the scholarship of both 
Andrea Acri and Carl Ernst has demonstrated), for the purposes of this chapter I will treat 
only on yoga outside of South Asia insofar as it later became adopted by European, North 
American, and Australian occultists in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. For bal- 
anced treatments of the discourse between yogis and occultists at the turn of the twentieth 
century see Mark Singleton, Yoga Body: The Origins of Modern Posture Practice (Oxford and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2010), 64-70 and Suzanne Newcombe, "Magic and 
Yoga: The Role of Subcultures in Transcultural Exchange” in Yoga Traveling: Bodily Practice in 
Transcultural Perspective, ed. Beatrix Hauser (New York: Springer, 2013), 57-79. 
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Olcott (1832-1907), Helena Petrovna Blavatsky (1831-1891) and others.’ Indian 
authors on the so-called "Occult Sciences" like the Telugu author Tallapragada 
Subba Row (1856-1890), the Tamil yogi Sri Sabhapati Swami (ca. 1828-1924),® 
the Bengali Theosophical scholar Shrish Chandra Basu (1861-1918), as well as 
the Sanskrit scholar Rama Prasad Kashyap (ca. 1860-1917) all subsequently 
weighed in with their own perspectives, and either used Anglophone journals 
like The Theosophist or The Arya as a conduit for their views or at least were 
cited in advertisements and reviews in similar journals.? 

Alongside this increased attention to Indic-language material among both 
European and Indian occultists, however, there was also a discernable ten- 
dency to characterize certain kinds of South Asian yogic and tantric practices, 
specifically those falling under the rubric of Hathayoga,!° as a deviant kind of 
"black magic."! This characterization was certainly informed by movements 
against tantra during the colonial period, in which missionaries, academic 


7 Scholarship on the Theosophical Society has itself spiked in recent years, and numer- 
ous academic sources are now available on this movement that analyze and interpret 
the wide array of Theosophical primary source materials and evaluate its personalities. 
Prominent recent publications in this vein are Olav Hammer and Mikael Rothstein, 
eds., Handbook of the Theosophical Current (Leiden: Brill, 2013); Tim Rudbeg and Erik 
Reenberg Sand, eds., Imagining the East: The Early Theosophical Society (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2020); and Hans Martin Krämer and Julian Strube, eds., Theosophy across 
Boundaries: Transcultural and Interdisciplinary Perspectives on a Modern Esoteric Movement 
(Albany: SUNY Press, 2020). 

8 I have elected to keep certain common words that have entered the English language like 
“sadhu” (Sanskrit sadhu) and “yogi” (< Sanskrit yogin, nominative singular yogi) out of 
diacritics for readability. 

9 Compared to their counterparts in Europe and North America, scholarship on these Indian 
Theosophists is still severely lacking, although the efforts of J. Barton Scott, Karl Baier, 
Mriganka Mukhopadhyay, Julie Chajes, Tim Rudbog, Julian Strube, Magdalena Kraler, 
Henrik Bogdan, Joscelyn Godwin, Marina Alexandrova, and Gordan Djurdjevic have pio- 
neered explorations of these authors in their groundbreaking historical and comparative 
research. A major part of this difficulty is language—while these authors often wrote in 
English and were knowledgeable in Sanskrit, their mother-tongues were spread across a 
wide array of vernacular Indian languages (e.g., Hindi, Tamil, Bengali, Punjabi, Telugu to 
name a few), posing a challenge for thorough ethnographic and archival research. 

10 Hathayoga, lit. “yoga of force,” is a specific type of yogic discipline that many scholars agree 
was widely practiced in South Asia by medieval ascetics prior to its techniques being codi- 
fied in various texts. James Mallinson has demonstrated that the earliest such text appears 
to be the tantric Buddhist Amrtasiddhi. See Mallinson, "The Amrtasiddhi: Hathayoga's 
Tantric Buddhist Source Text, 409-425, and Birch, "The Meaning of Hatha in Early 
Hathayoga,” 527-544. 

11 To avoid misunderstanding in the context of contemporary discourses on race and eth- 
nicity, it should be explicitly stated that the adjectives “black” or “white” when applied 
to magic—at least in the contexts analyzed in this chapter—were not explicitly used 
to describe the practices of any specific racial or ethnic category. For a critical appraisal 
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orientalists, and ruling elites often criticized Hindu sadhus and yogis for what 
they considered to be irrational superstition at best and idolatry or sorcery at 
worst.!2 While on the surface the stigma of deviance attached to “black magic" 
may be more or less obvious, etymological analysis of the phrase reveals cer- 
tain associations that warrant more examination of the way Hathayoga could 
be described as such, even as a criticism. In other words, the use of *black 
magic" to label Hathayoga as deviant marks a point of verbal “defacement to 
use Taussig's terminology, that in its revealed mystery can also “animate the 
thing defaced” (in this case Hathayoga).!? 

The Latin term nigromantia “divination by the black (arts) from which 
“black magic" ultimately derives, was conflated with Greek nekromanteia “nec- 
romancy,’ “divination by the dead” in medieval sources. The entry for nigro- 
mantia in Du Cange's seventeenth-century Glossarium cites two instances that 
point to this conflation, both of which are in the writings of the thirteenth- 
century Flemish grammarian Eberhard of Béthune, who suggests that "death 
is black" and thus necromancy “is called Nigromantia."5 

This general connection of *black magic" with death (and, by extension, 
works that cause sickness and evil that lead to death) probably remained con- 
sistent in the early modern period, as attested in the literature of occult authors 
like Franz Hartmann (1838-1912),6 Mabel Collins (1851-1927), and Arthur 
Edward Waite (18571942). At some point however the meaning of the word 
“black” was also extended to qualify the impurity of those spirits who were 
thought to assist the magical act. For example, consider how Arthur Edward 
Waite (1857-1942) contrasted the colors of magic in The Book of Black Magic 


of magic, see Bernd-Christian Otto and Michael Stausberg, Defining Magic: A Reader 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014). 

12 Hugh B. Urban, Tantra: Sex, Secrecy Politics, and Power in the Study of Religions 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003). 

13 Michael T. Taussig, Defacement: Public Secrecy and the Labor of the Negative 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1999), 3-4. 

14 Richard Kieckhefer, Forbidden Rites: A Necromancer's Manual of the Fifteenth Century 
(University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1998), 19 n14. 

15 Du Cange et al., Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis. Tomus Quintus, ed. Léopold 
Favre (Niort: L. Favre, 1885). First published in 1678. 

16 Franz Hartmann, Magic: White and Black; The Science of Finite and Infinite Life, Containing 
Practical Hints for Students of Occultism (Boston: by the Author, 1885). 

17 Mabel Collins, The Blossom and the Fruit; A True Story of a Black Magician (New York: Frank 
F. Lovell & Company, 1889). 

18 The limits of this chapter unfortunately do not enable me to compare the specific ways 
each of these authors used the phrase "black magic," which although of great interest 
must be left to a future project. 
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and of Pacts (first published in 1898): *Here Magic itself rises up and responds 
that there is a Black and a White art, an art of Hermes and an art of Canidia, 
a Science of the Height and a Science of the Abyss, of Metatron and Belial"? 
According to some Jewish kabbalists, Metatron is a “demiurgical angel" into 
which Enoch is said to have transformed.?° Belial (or beliyya'al), on the other 
hand, is a biblical personification of death and darkness who later became the 
sixty-eighth daemonic spirit ofthe ca. sixteenth to seventeenth-century Goëtia, 
a grimoire also consulted by Waite.?! The magical art could at times also thus 
be determined as “white” or “black” on account of the perceived benevolence 
of the spirits who were assisting its efficacy. 

Most non-Indian members of the early Theosophical Society probably 
equated Tantric literature and with it associated practices of Hathayoga with 
“black magic" on account of its general promise to bestow siddhis or special 
powers for personal gain and not on account of any etymological relation with 
the above connections to necromancy per se. Nevertheless, formal attempts to 
define black magic in terms of necromancy are found lurking in Theosophical 
“glossaries” that attempted to clarify technical terminology for lay readers. For 
instance, one anonymous glossary, the third edition of which was published in 
1892, defined black magic as “sorcery, necromancy, calling back of the dead, self- 
ish use of occult power of any sort" and also considered selfish uses of “hypno- 
tism, magnetism, mesmerism, or the like" to be black magic.?? H.P. Blavatsky's 
own posthumously-published Theosophical Glossary, also published in 1892, 
similarly defined black magic as follows: “Sorcery; necromancy, or the raising 
of the dead, and other selfish uses of abnormal powers. This abuse may be 
unintentional; yet it is still “black magic" whenever anything is produced phe- 
nomenally simply for one's own gratification.7? A definition for “Hatha-Yoga” 


19 Arthur Edward Waite, The Book of Black Magic and of Pacts, Tenth Edition (Chicago: The 
de Laurence Co. 1910). I am grateful to Egil Asprem for suggesting that I consider Waite's 
perspective on black magic. 

20 Elliot R Wolfson, Through a Speculum That Shines: Vision and Imagination in Medieval 
Jewish Mysticism (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1997), 104. 

21 "Belial in Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the Bible, eds. Karel van der Toorn, Bob 
Becking, and Pieter W. van der Horst. Second extensively revised edition (Leiden: Brill, 
1999), 169-171. For a non-academic but immensely helpful edition of the Goëtia that 
engages Waite's work see Samuel Liddell Macgregor Mathers, trans., The Goetia: The Lesser 
Key of Solomon the King, eds. Aleister Crowley and Hymenaeus Beta (San Francisco: Red 
Wheel/Weiser, 1995), xxiii-xxv; 64. 

22 Anonymous, A Working Glossary for the Use of Students of Theosophical Literature, Third 
Edition (New York: Aryan Press, 1892). 

23 H.P. Blavatsky, The Theosophical Glossary (Adelphi, London: The Theosophical Publishing 
Society, 1892), 58. 
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noted that the “physical practices” are for the sake of “lower siddhis or magical 
powers … at the expense of spiritual progress." The term "Tantra" referred to a 
kind of “religious or magical treatise,” that is, a text and not a body of practices. 
While Blavatsky or her editor did admit that such texts contained "noble phi- 
losophy,” she warned that “the practice, by uninitiated persons, of the rites and 
formularies contained in the Tantras leads invariably to black magic."25 

The above definitions when taken together show how the techniques of 
Hathayoga were indirectly linked with notions of necromantic “black magic” 
and malicious spirits, subjects that even today are liable to public controversy 
and sensationalism. This conflation is all the more surprising when consider- 
ing Hathayoga’s connection to physical rejuvenation via the control of semen 
(bindu, bija, or vastu) and other sexual fluids as well as related practices of 
Indian alchemy (rasayana) and the quest for amrta, the “nectar” of immor- 
tality.26 Even if the necromantic connection is nothing more than a mistaken 
association fostered by Theosophical glossaries, then, the second point still 
must be considered, namely the Theosophical assertion that Hathayoga is pri- 
marily a quest for siddhis. The siddhis (and siddhi in the singular, indicating 
“accomplishment” more generally) did play an important role in some currents 
of Saivism and medieval Hathayoga.2” However, the practice of Hathayoga has 
also been historically—and to some degree inextricably—linked to a variety 
of soteriological systems (Hindu, Buddhist, and even Islamic), all of which 
are largely ignored in the above definitions. As a result, to properly analyze 


24 Anonymous, A Working Glossary, 17. 

25 Anonymous, A Working Glossary, 39.1 am grateful to Magdalena Kraler for pointing out the 
significance of these references in A Working Glossary and the relevance of Theosophical 
glossarial literature more broadly. 

26 For the intimate connection between Hathayoga and Indian alchemy see especially 
White, The Alchemical Body. One possible counter-argument is that historically and up 
to the present day some practitioners (sadhakas and sadhikas) of Hathayoga may have 
also been “necromancers,” at least phenomenologically, in that they inhabit cremation 
grounds and perform various rituals (some of which include the consumption or employ- 
ment of tantric sexual fluids) using the remains of the dead such as human corpses and 
ash. For early examples of this practice see Csaba Kiss, ed., The Brahmayamalatantra 
or Picumata, Volume 11: The Religious Observances and Sexual Rituals of the Tantric 
Practitioner: Chapters 3, 21, and 45 (Pondicherry: Institut Frangais de Pondichéry), 2015. 
While Hathayoga techniques can be connected to necromantic or demonological prac- 
tices, however, they are not necessarily so; many of its practices were designed to grant 
magical powers (siddhis) and eventually liberation and/or immortality, often without 
recourse to necromantic techniques. 

27 See Somadeva Vasudeva, “Powers and Identities: Yoga Powers and the Tantric Saiva 
Traditions,” in Yoga Powers: Extraordinary Capacities Attained Through Meditation and 
Concentration, ed. Knut A. Jacobsen (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 264-302. 
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the Theosophical claims below it is necessary to first briefly explore what 
Hathayoga really was (and is) in the light of current scholarship. 

Recent scholarship headed by James Mallinson has located the earliest 
recorded descriptions—if not the phrase itself—of Hathayoga in the Buddhist 
Tantric text Amrtasiddhi.?? Jason Birch's own survey of Hathayoga’s literature, 
while predating these most recent findings, nevertheless provides a helpful 
analysis of the word hatha (lit. “force”) in Hathayoga that is particularly help- 
ful. Birch concludes that the analysis into the two syllables of ha as “sun” and 
tha as “moon” is a subsequent innovation in Hathayoga,?9 and affirms that in 
earlier texts the word "force" (hatha) refers to "the forceful effect of its prac- 
tice on kundalini.”®° Terminology aside, most contemporary scholars recognize 
that Hathayoga developed within a uniquely pan-Indian religio-philosophical 
milieu and that its tenets found expression in the literature and practices of 
medieval yogis, whether in Buddhist, Hindu, Sikh, Nath, Sufi, or a wide variety 
of other religious sectarian and even non-sectarian milieus.?! Some of the most 
widely-read texts in the English-speaking world have been the Hathapradipika 
(fifteenth century), the Siva Samhita (sixteenth century), and the Gheranda 
Samhita (seventeenth/eighteenth century), but there are at least dozens more 
texts extant in Sanskrit and other Indian languages that never reached prom- 
inence, perhaps for no better reason than a lack of interest or translations in 
the colonial period.?? 


28 James Mallinson, “The Amrtasiddhi: Hathayoga's Tantric Buddhist Source Text” Draft, 
July 3, 2016, accessed August 15, 2020, https://www.academia.edu/26700528/The 
_Am%E1%B9%9Btasiddhi Ha%E1%B9%ADhayogas Tantric Buddhist Source Text. 

29 Birch bases this on the relatively late date of the Yogabija (the earliest known text to con- 
tain this definition), composed between the fourteenth/fifteenth to eighteenth centuries 
CE, but after the Hathapradipika. 

30 Birch, “The Meaning of Hatha,” 538. For a scholarly work on kundalini see Lilian Silburne, 
La Kundalini ou Lénergie des profoundeurs (Paris: Les Deux Océans, 1983). For a non- 
scholarly yet insightful perspective that also incorporates the perspective of Sri Sabhapati 
Swami on kundalini see Arjan Dass Mallik, Kundalini and Meditation (New Delhi: Ajay 
Kumar Jain, 2001). 

31 Scholarly recognition has now made Hathayoga into a respected subject of study, even in 
the public sphere. Consider the Hatha Yoga Project (HYP). A ten-year program financed by 
the European Union to translate texts and conduct ethnographic research on Hathayoga. 

32 Cf. Birch, “The Meaning of Hatha,” 528 and James Mallinson, “Hatha Yoga,” in Brill 
Encyclopedia of Hinduism, Vol. 3, eds. Knut A. Jacobsen, Helene Basu, Angelika Malinar, 
and Vasudha Narayanan (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 770—781. Today Hathayoga as reformulated 
by BKS Iyengar and many other yogic gurus has been integrated into “modern postural 
yoga” and is associated with peaceful New Age movements, veganism, a multi-billion dol- 
lar yoga-studio industry. Practices of Hathayoga are even engaged in Christian cathedrals 
and public hospitals as therapy. 
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Given the rich historical and textual legacy of Hathayoga, my primary aim 
is to shed light on the complexity of inter-cultural exchanges or transfers on 
yoga during the early modern period in India, and to show how the stigma of 
Hathayoga as a deviant form of “black magic" played a significant role in these 
exchanges. I am confident that this kind of scholarly attention could enable 
interested parties to more readily examine each authors' claims and criticisms 
without having to first defend the positive or negative value of Hathayoga's 
encounter with occultism. To this end I will contextualize the life and litera- 
ture of the author Rama Prasad, whose work was explicitly criticized as "black 
magic,” as well as analyze the works of a few other Indian authors on yoga and 
occultism that refer to Hathayoga. 


2 Rama Prasad: His Life and Legacy 


The main author I will examine in this paper is Rama Prasad Kashyap (Rama 
Prasad Ka$yap), a Sanskrit pandit and Theosophical author who lived both in 
Lahore and Meerut.?? Rama Prasad was born into a Brahmin family, obtained 
his BA from Government College Lahorej??* and was the first MA recipi- 
ent at Punjab University, also in Lahore.?5 He later became President of the 
Theosophical Society in Meerut, a city in the modern northern Indian state of 
Uttar Pradesh where he worked as a special “pleader” in a court of law.?6 Little 
is yet known about his life (he most likely was born before 1860 and died ca. 
1914),? but his legacy survives in his nine-part series on "Nature's Finer Forces" 


33 Lahore was the capital of British Punjab, a political entity that since Partition has been 
divided between Pakistan and India; the city is now part of Pakistan. Meerut in Rama 
Prasad's time was a city in the North-Western Provinces (after 1902 the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh), and is today located in the Indian state of Uttar Pradesh. 

34 For mention of Rama Prasad as a student and a survey of the curriculum he would have 
studied, see Syed Sultan Mahmood Hussain, 50 Years of Government College Lahore (1864— 
1913) (Lahore: Izhar Research Institute of Pakistan, 2005). 

35  Bothuniversities still exist today in Lahore, now a part of Pakistan but previously part of 
British India. 

36  ForPrasad's connection to Meerut see Henry Olcott, "Supplement," in The Theosophist: A 
Magazine of Oriental Philosophy, Art, Literature and Occultism x11 (May 1891): lxiii, and 
Kurt Leland, Rainbow Body (Lake Worth, FL: Ibis Press, 2016), 152. 

37 An issue of Modern Review (February 1915) mentions in passing that Prasad had recently 
died. The Life of Srisa Chandra Basu (see below) also informs us that Rama Prasad is no 
longer living by the time of its publication. 
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and thirteen other articles in The Theosophist as well as several published 
works,38 

An accomplished Sanskrit translator in his day, Rama Prasad did however 
attract criticism from his fellow Theosophists for publishing a translation 
of a Sanskrit text that supposedly engaged the “black magical” practices of 
Hathayoga. This project began as a rare early work entitled the Occult Science 
of Breath (1884),39 and a few years later developed into what was probably the 
first English translation of the Sivasvarodaya “The Ascent of the Breath of Siva,” 
a medieval Sanskrit text of which the extant versions likely date to after the 
twelfth century CE.4 Rama Prasad appended his translation of Sivasvarodaya 
to a reprinted and expanded edition of his earlier Theosophical essays enti- 
tled The Science of Breath and the Philosophy of the Tatwas: Nature’s Finer 
Forces (1890), and as such this text can be taken as a textual foundation that 
informs much of his commentary on “Nature’s Finer Forces,” which is a phrase 
he coined, most likely to denote certain subtle forces he believed were pres- 
ent in nature, such as the svara “breath” (often in connection with sound) and 
the yogic tattvas, nadis, and prana.** However, Rama Prasad curiously did not 
give Sivasvarodaya as the title of his translation but instead called the text by 
the generic name "Shivágama" (“the Agama of Siva"). Following Rama Prasad's 
lead, Blavatsky and other Theosophists also subsequently referred to the text 
under that name.# Despite not being named as a source, the teachings of the 


38  Prasad’s last article in The Theosophist was in1908, entitled “The Date of the Bhagavad Gita.” 

39 Rama Prasad Kasyapa, Occult Science. The Science of Breath (Lahore: R.C. Bary, 1884). This 
work is extremely rare. A second edition was released by the same publisher in 1892 by 
R.C. Bary & Sons, a copy of which survives at the British Library. 

40 lam indebted to Jason Birch for sharing with me his tentative dating of portions of this 
text (personal correspondence, September 28, 2016). 

41 Rama Prasad, The Science of Breath and the Philosophy of the Tatwas: Nature's Finer Forces 
(London: The Theosophical Publishing Society and Calcutta: Heeralal Dhole, 1890). 

42 For more on Rama Prasad's understanding of prana, see Magdalena Kraler, “Tracing 
Vivekananda's Prana and Akaga: The Yogaväsistha and Rama Prasad's Occult Science of 
Breath," in The Occult Nineteenth Century: Roots, Developments, and Impact on the Modern 
World, eds. Lukas Pokorny and Franz Winter (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2021), 373- 
398. Since my initial conference paper was first delivered the occult author Phil Hine has 
also released two informative blog posts on Rama Prasad that treat upon this topic. See 
“Chakras into the West: Rama Prasad’s Nature's Finer Forces — I,” posted November 5, 2017, 
http://enfolding.org/chakras-into-the-west-rama-prasads-natures-finer-forces-i/ and 
“Chakras into the West: Rama Prasad's Nature's Finer Forces — 11," posted November 14, 
2017, http://enfolding.org/chakras-into-the-west-rama-prasads-natures-finer-forces-ii/. 

43 It seems that Magdalena Kraler, Kurt Leland and I each independently discovered that 
Sivasvarodaya is identical (with a few verses omitted) to the text “Shivagama” that Rama 
Prasad refers to. I first revealed this finding in my American Academy of Religion con- 
ference paper “Sri Sabhapati Swami: Forgotten Yogi of Western Esotericism” (2016, 
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Sivasvarodaya also found their way into the Hermetic Order of the Golden 
Dawn and the writings of Aleister Crowley (1875-1947) and John Frederick 
Charles Fuller (1878-1966), where they provided a primary source for medi- 
tative concentration (dharana) exercises using the tattvas. The assignment of 
the tattvas to shapes and colors were based upon Rama Prasad's edition of this 
text.44 

There is yet another notable contribution of Rama Prasad's literature to the 
occult sciences, which is that he appears to have been the first to use a meta- 
phor of a “Leyden Jar” (a kind of prototypical battery) in Nature’s Finer Forces 
to describe positive and negative polarities found in the subtle centers that are 
activated by prana. He writes that the “correlative influence” of subtle “centres” 
upon each other “happens somewhat in the same way, and on the same princi- 
ple, as a Leyden jar is charged with positive electricity by a negative rod.”45 Yogi 
Ramacharaka (1862-1932, a.k.a. William Walker Atkinson), whose teachings 
on yoga greatly informed New Thought and mental healing in the twentieth- 
century United States,*® also used this same metaphor of a “Leyden Jar" to 
reinforce connections between the terms prana, “force,” and “energy, and this 
almost certainly derived from Rama Prasad’s work.^7 Ramacharaka was not 
alone—occult author and Ordo Templi Orientis (0.T.0.) co-founder Theodor 
Reuss (1855-1923) also described a “Leyden Jar” in in his short pseudonymous 


publication forthcoming), and since then have learned that Kraler and Leland also simul- 
taneously discovered the real title of the text. 

44 For one published example of a Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn paper containing 
this material (possibly dating to 1894), see “Additional Lecture on the Tattwas of the 
Eastern School,” in Israel Regardie, The Golden Dawn (St. Paul, MN: Llewellyn, 2003), 514- 
522. For Crowley’s own use of the tattvas as a ritual exercise, see Aleister Crowley et al., 
The Equinox 1, 4 (London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Ltd., 1909), 107-109. 
Egil Asprem has analyzed the possible cognitive value of Crowley’s practices in the con- 
text of interoception, that is the perception of the body’s physiological states, and indeed 
much of this insightful analysis could be retroactively applied to Prasad’s earlier interpre- 
tation of Nature’ Finer Forces and its suggested techniques. See Egil Asprem, “Explaining 
the Esoteric Imagination: Towards a Theory of Kataphatic Practice,” Aries: Journal for the 
Study of Western Esotericism 17 (2017): 37-38. 

45 Rama Prasad, The Science of Breath, 37. 

46 Cf. Three Initiates, Philip Deslippe, and William Walker Atkinson, The Kybalion, Definitive 
edition (New York: Jeremy P. Tarcher/Penguin, 2011). Ramacharaka and the New Thought 
movement combined Vivekananda’s teaching with self-help culture and exercise, and 
their work (like Reuss’s) is distinguished by a favorable attitude towards Hathayoga. Cf. 
Singleton, Yoga Body, 129-136. 

47 The “Leyden Jar" analogy is found in Yogi Ramacharaka, Advanced Course in Yogi 
Philosophy and Oriental Occultism, Vol. 2 (Masonic Temple, Chicago: The Yogi Publication 
Society, 1905). 
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essay "Mystic Anatomy,"? and his similar use of the analogy to refer to prana 
is almost certainly derived from Rama Prasad's text either directly or as medi- 
ated by Yogi Ramacharaka. Another occultist, Aleister Crowley, also used 
this metaphor in his piece “Energized Enthusiasm,” first published in 1913, to 
describe three methods to discharge what he called a “Leyden Jar of Genius."^? 
These three methods were attributed to the Greek gods Dionysus, Apollo, and 
Aphrodite and by association the ecstasies brought about by “wine, woman 
and song.” While it is unclear if Crowley derived the “Leyden Jar" metaphor 
from Rama Prasad, it is not impossible since he was aware to some extent of 
these discourses around prana; in this piece he even briefly considers how the 
“Hindus warn their pupils against the dangers of breathing exercises.”5° Foxen 
has pointed out that the metaphor of a “body battery" to describe prana more 
generally (though without mention of the "Leyden Jar") entered certain cur- 
rents of modern yoga via figures like Warren Felt Evans (1817-1889), Genevieve 
Stebbins (1857-1934), Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902), and Paramahamsa 
Yogananda (1893-1952), though it is not clear whether this was these authors' 
independent invention or inspired by Rama Prasad, indirectly or directly.5! 

In any event, Rama Prasad's efforts appear to have turned "Nature's Finer 
Forces" into a veritable buzzword even outside occultism, as this popular 
phrase does not seem to occur with any regularity prior to his published work. 
He even won a readers' choice award from The Theosophist specifically for his 
work on "Nature's Finer Forces," beating out over two dozen other authors 
including Franz Hartmann, Mabel Collins, and Alfred Percy Sinnett (1840-1921) 
and netting him a fine prize of fifty rupees (a value of about 500 US. dollars 
today).5? Rama Prasad channeled this fame into more literary endeavors over 


48 Theodor Reuss, “Mystic Anatomy, in Oriflamme x1 (July 1913). The relevant quote is as 
follows: "We absorb the Prana of the air in every breath we take. But we can train our 
breathing to absorb, inhale, a greater quantity of Prana than is ordinarily required for 
our daily life. And this Surplus-Prana we are able to store in our Nerve-Centres, Lotuses 
or Plexus, until such time as we may require it again for special use. This function can be 
compared to the STORING of materialistic electricity in a Leyden Jar.’ (7). Instead of warn- 
ing against Hathayoga like many of his contemporaries, Reuss in an earlier German work 
entitled “Prana-therapie” claimed that it is the abuse of the “astral fluid" through hypnosis 
or “mineral magnetism” that constitutes “black magic" (schwarze Magie). 

49  Aleister Crowley, "Energized Enthusiasm: A Note on Theurgy in The Equinox 1, 9 
(London: Wieland & Co., 1913), 23. 

50 Crowley, “Energized Enthusiasm 34. 

51 Anya P. Foxen, Inhaling Spirit: Harmonialism, Orientalism, and the Western Roots of 
Modern Yoga (New York: Oxford University Press, 2020). 

52 This was estimated by first assessing the exchange rate of the Indian rupee (still tied 
to silver in 1890) to the British Pound Sterling and then calculating an estimated value 
of the currency today using the Retail Price Index (RP1) to adjust for cost-of-living. See 
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the course of his life, and worked with Shrish Chandra Basu, whom we will 
examine shortly, to release an early translation of the Patarijalayogasastra.9? 


3 “Beware, I Say": Rama Prasad and the “Black Magic" of Hathayoga 


Given the enduring legacy of Rama Prasad's work and his groundbreaking 
harmonization of Hathayoga and occultism, it is striking that such a firm 
rejection of his writings on Hathayoga found its way into an Esoteric Section 
paper attributed to H.P. Blavatsky entitled, “Is the Practice of Concentration 
Beneficent?" The paper, to which the title may have been later supplied by 
Annie Besant (1847-1933), appears to have been composed near the end of 
Blavatsky's life in reaction to Rama Prasad's works. While Blavatsky is elsewhere 
very supportive of the practice of yoga, she writes the following of his transla- 
tion of Sivasvarodaya: 


I would most strongly dissuade any student from attempting any of these 
Hatha Yoga practices, for he will either ruin himself entirely, or throw 
himself so far back that it will be almost impossible to regain the lost 
ground in this incarnation. The translation referred to has been con- 
siderably expurgated, and even now is hardly fit for publication. It rec- 
ommends Black Magic of the worst kind, and is the very antipodes of 
spiritual Rája Yoga. Beware, I say.54 


B.E. Dadachanji, History of Indian Currency and Exchange, Second Revised and Enlarged 
Edition (Bombay: D.B. Taraporevala Sons & Co. 1931), 15; and Lawrence H. Officer and 
Samuel H. Williamson, “Five Ways to Compute the Relative Value of a UK Pound Amount, 
1270 to Present" (MeasuringWorth, 2017). 

53 Prasad, Rama, trans. Patanjali's Yoga Sutras: With Commentary of Vyása and the Gloss of 
Váchaspati Misra, ed. Rai Bahadur $ri$a Chandra Vasu (Allahabad: Panini Office, 1912). 
This was an early edition of Patafijali’s Yoga Sutras with Vyasa's commentary (bhasya), 
which when taken together is more formally called Patañjalayogasastra (PY$). Such a 
project indicates that these authors were open to collaborating with one another and 
were part of the same general milieu. Whereas Prasad and the Basu brothers probably 
considered Patañjali and Vyasa to be separate authors according to a later Indian tradi- 
tion, Maas has argued that earlier authors held the Sütras and their commentary to be a 
unified work. See Philipp Maas, “A Concise Historiography of Classical Yoga Philosophy,’ in 
Periodization and Historiography of Indian Philosophy, ed. Eli Franco (Vienna: Sammlung 
de Nobili, Institut für Südasien-, Tibet und Buddhismuskunde der Universität Wien, 
2013), 57-58; and Jonathan Dickstein, "I$vara As He Is: Devotional Theism in the Patafijala 
Yogasastra” (MA Thesis, University of Colorado Boulder, 2015), 5-9. 

54 H.P. Blavatsky, The Secret Doctrine: The Synthesis of Science Religion, and Philosophy, Vol. 
111. (London & Benares: The Theosophical Publishing Society, 1897), 491n. This quote 
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Blavatsky's subsequent comments expand this criticism beyond Rama Prasad's 


work to dissuade practitioners away from Hathayoga in general, as in the fol- 


lowing example: 


Several impatient Chelás, who we knew personally in India, went in for 
the practice of Hatha Yoga, notwithstanding our warnings. Of these, two 
developed consumption [i.e., tuberculosis] of which one died; others 
became almost idiotic; another committed suicide; and one developed 
into a regular Tántrika, a Black Magician, but his career, fortunately for 
himself, was cut short by death.55 


An ironic fact of these statements is that practitioners of Hathayoga—if they 


even survive after the practice—are thought to be in danger of becoming a 


tantrika (a practitioner of tantra),5° while at the same time the advocated prac- 


tice of Rajayoga as its opposite pole could be historically considered just as 


“tantric,” if not more so, than Hathayoga.?" In any case, Blavatsky's equation of 


55 
56 


57 


and the quotes that follow are also found in the Esoteric Section papers of Blavatsky's 
Collected Writings, compiled by Boris de Zirkoff. 

Blavatsky, The Secret Doctrine, Vol. 111, 502. 

Tantra is, like yoga, a highly polyvalent term that can carry a variety of definitions 
depending on the author. This was true in the nineteenth century as well and not all 
Theosophical authors agreed on its meaning. Following one prominent definition put 
forward by David White in Kiss of the Yogini, in this chapter I take tantra to be a body of 
literature and practice, first developed in South Asia, that acquires its specificity from the 
utilization and/or consumption of sexual fluids for the purposes of bodily health (i.e., the 
regeneration or reintegration of the body) or protection from deities. White's definition, 
mostly specific to medieval sources, differs slightly from that offered by the late André 
Padoux, who preferred to also include ritual practices (sadhana) like mantra-recitation 
(japa), contemplative worship (upäsana), and meditative visualization (dhyana) in his 
definition of tantra. For more on the construction of this category and alternative defi- 
nitions of tantra see André Padoux, The Hindu Tantric World: An Overview (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 2017), 12-17; also his more expanded insights in Comprendre 
Le Tantrisme: Les Sources Hindoues (Paris: Albin Michel, 2010). 

I am of the opinion however that one could forgive Blavatsky this oversight given how 
"Vedanticized" (read: "sanitized") the practice of Rajayoga had become by this period, 
even among Indian authors, and in fact she does lament that so little works on the sub- 
ject were available. Although Räjayoga later came to denote a form of samadhi, at an 
early phase of development the cause of this samadhi was the consumption of menstrual 
blood on the third day of a woman's period as homologized with lunar phases (raja not 
only means "king" but is also a strengthened form of rajas, *menstrual blood"). White 
quotes both the Amanaskayoga of Goraksanatha and the Yogasikhopanisad to this effect; 
the latter text states that “From [the fact that there is] union (yoga) of uterine blood and 
semen, this is known as rájayoga" (Kiss of the Yogini, 81-82). 
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tantrika with “Black Magician" would likely have also conjured up the highly- 
stigmatized stereotype of a "fakir,' a typical trope of the time-period that was 
of great interest to occultists of the period.58 

One of Blavatsky's points appears to be even more problematic, however, 
and that is her equation of pranayama with ill-health and even death. She con- 
cluded her survey of Rama Prasad's cosmology of the tattvas with the following 
statement: 


Such then, is the Occult Science on which the modern Ascetics and Yogis 
of India base their Soul development and powers. They are known as the 
Hatha Yogís. Now, the science of Hatha Yoga rests upon the "suppression 
of breath," or Pránáyáma, to which exercise our Masters are unanimously 
opposed. For what is Pranayama? Literally translated, it means the “death 
of (vital) breath." ... As much as has ever been taught publicly and clearly 
about it is to be found in Nature’s Finer Forces. If such directions, however, 
are followed, they can only lead to Black Magic and mediumship.5° 


The main problem here is that the Sanskrit compound pranayama does not 
mean “death of (vital) breath.” Blavatsky (or her interlocutor) mistranslated 
prana + ayama, which instead literally means “control,” “restraint,” or even in 
some cases “extension” (ayama, from prefix a + Sanskrit root « yam) of the 
"vital breath" (prana).9? Blavatsky may have been misled by either her own or 
another author's correlation of yam with the Hindu god Yama, who is indeed 


58 Singleton writes that the “fakir-yogi was the object of an intense fascination for European 
occultists, who naturally emphasized the wondrous magical powers that such figures 
could acquire through yoga, often claiming personal experience and mastery of these 
techniques" (Yoga Body, 64), and gives Aleister Crowley as an example of one such figure. 

59 Blavatsky, “Is the Practice of Concentration Beneficent,” 502. Her mention of *medium- 
ship" is of interest here as it could imply that certain techniques of Spiritualism were to 
be considered “Black Magic” as well. 

60 Alexis Sanderson provides a brief etymological note on pranayama in his unpub- 
lished paper "Yoga in Saivism: The Yoga Section of the Mrgendratantra. An Annotated 
Translation of the Text with the Commentary of Bhatta Narayanakantha,’ 1999, 2 n4. He 
notes that Nàrayanakantha instead takes the term to mean "extension" of the breath in his 
commentary on the Mrgendratantra, which is distinct from the usual meaning of “con- 
trol" or “restraint,” or even “stopping the flow of inhalation and exhalation" as defined in 
the Patanjalayogasastra. However, there is no evidence that the compound ever literally 
meant "death" of prana. In some contexts (e.g., early Jain asceticism and Patafijalayoga) 
pranayama can be taken to mean the suppression of breathing altogether, which may 
have been the source of Blavatsky's interpretation, yet this does not appear to be the pre- 
dominant meaning in Hathayoga. I am grateful to my colleague and friend Seth Powell for 
telling me about Sanderson's erudite analysis of this term. 
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the ruler of the dead, but any equation of his name with *death" (often Skt. 
mrtyu or marana) proper would be a secondary derivation: he is called Yama 
since he “controls” or “rules over" the dead as a kind of cosmic “repo man,” to 
quote White's humorous metaphor.f! 


4 Indian Theosophical Opinions on Hathayoga 


Such Theosophical criticism of Hathayoga as in Blavatsky's example above 
did not occur in a vacuum, but was likely developed in conversation by Indian 
Theosophical scholars who often expressed mixed views on the discipline. 
Much of this criticism seems to mirror Blavatsky's own contrast in the essay 
quoted above of Räjayoga as "spiritual" and Hathayoga as implicitly “physical 
but it is unclear who was the first to have come up with it.®* Scholars have 
astutely noted that this distinction seems to prefigure Swami Vivekananda's 
Raja Yoga (1896),° but since Blavatsky wrote prior to Vivekananda it is neces- 
sary to examine how this discourse was being formulated before he even came 
on the scene. Were authors like Blavatsky merely parroting a criticism already 
circulating on the ground among an educated elite, adding a charge of “black 
magic" to make their criticisms equally understood to a European and North 
American audience? While this may partially be the case, I think that an even 


61 White, The Alchemical Body, 11 and elsewhere. 

62 J. Barton Scott notes that Alfred Percy Sinnett also held such a view, and insightfully 
frames the contrast between Hathayoga and Räjayoga in the context of Theosophical 
views of asceticism; see his Modern Hinduism & the Genealogies of Self-Rule (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 2016), 192-193. Hathayoga and Rajayoga were not always so 
distinct, however, and their relationship ebbed and flowed in the medieval period. As 
Jason Birch writes, *in the medieval Vedanta and Yoga literature (written after the elev- 
enth century), hathayoga first appeared almost always in conjunction with rajayoga, 
which, as a system of Yoga, was based more on tantric Yoga rather than Patañjalayoga” 
(Birch, "The Meaning of Hatha,’ 527). Despite a subsequent rivalry that is discernible 
in the Amanaskayoga text, Birch explains that Rajayoga later found a place alongside 
Hathayoga in a hierarchy of four Yogas, which also included Mantra and Laya Yoga. By the 
time of Svàtmarama's Hathapradipika some four centuries later, this hierarchy was dis- 
pensed with and one instead finds the assertion that “Hatha and Räjayoga are dependent 
upon one another" (Birch, "The Meaning of Hatha,’ 527). 

63 For Vivekananda’s unique take on Rajayoga see Singleton, Yoga Body, 70-75; Elizabeth De 
Michelis, A History of Modern Yoga: Patafijaliand Western Esotericism (London: Continuum, 
2008), 178-80; and Birch, “Rajayoga,’ 402-3. Vivekananda's Raja Yoga was published at 
least six years after “Is the Practice of Concentration Beneficent?" and certainly rein- 
forced such a split between Rajayoga and Hathayoga, despite its innovative conflation of 
Rajayoga with the classical yoga of Patañjali (Patafijalayoga). 
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deeper examination is warranted. A cursory survey of other authors’ literature 
on the subject seems to indicate that Indian Theosophical denunciations of 
Hathayoga were not universal. To demonstrate the importance of evaluating 
each author's individual position on Hathayoga, in this final part of my chapter 
I will briefly analyze the opinions of other pre-Vivekananda authors on this 
topic, namely Shrish Chandra Basu, Sri Sabhapati Swami, and Tallapragada 
Subba Row. 

The first author I will examine, Shrish Chandra Basu (Srig Candra Basu, 
also known as s.c. Vasu),ŝ4 was a Bengali expat living in Lahore where his 
father Shyama Charan ($yàma Charan) had relocated for work with the British 
civil service.95 Like Rama Prasad, Shrish Chandra also attended Government 
College in Lahore, where he excelled at his studies and also picked up Persian 
and Arabic.®® While a student there he also regularly attended the meetings 
of the reformer Dayananda Saraswati (Dayananda Sarasvati, 1824-1883)97 and 
developed an interest in Theosophy. Later in life he proved to be an accom- 
plished editor of Sanskrit texts (including an early edition of the grammarian 


64 Basu is often transliterated “Vasu” in his published works. Unlike Sanskrit, however, “ba” 
and "va" are interchangeable phonemes in Bengali. I have therefore consistently translit- 
erated his name as Basu to avoid confusion and to maintain consistency with his earliest 
biography and the names of his family members. 

65 For a dated but very helpful biography of Shrish Chandra Basu, see Phanindranath Bose, 
Life of Sris Chandra Basu (Calcutta: R. Chatterjee, 1932). For a biographical article on 
Bamandas Basu (Shrish Chandra Basu's younger brother, 1867-1930) that includes details 
about his wider family, see the Bengali journal Prabast 30, no. 2. See also Keith Cantu, 
"$ri$-candra basur yauban-kal o yog sadhanar racanà" [“The Youth of Srigacandra Basu 
(a.k.a. s.c. Vasu) and Works on Yogic Sadhana"], Bhäbanagara: International Journal of 
Bengal Studies 7, no. 8 (December 2017):833-44. The author's English-language chapter on 
Shrish Chandra is also forthcoming in a volume edited by the Occult South Asia Network 
(OSAN).In the long period between the submission of this chapter and its publication, the 
author Julian Strube has also since published a section on the two Basu brothers based on 
our exchange of research and his own independent findings; see Global Tantra: Religion, 
Science, and Nationalism in Colonial Modernity (New York: Oxford University Press, 2022), 
116-123. 

66 Bose, Life of Sris Chandra Basu, 63-64. The author John Campbell Oman was one of his 
instructors in the natural sciences, and there is a curious memory by Basu's college friend 
Lala Shiv Dayal that also attests to Oman’s interest in occultism. Dayal recollects that 
Oman “used to amuse us [i.e., Dayal and Basu] by Mesmeric performances, and invoking 
spirits through a three-legged round table or the planchette" (Bose, Life of Sris Chandra 
Basu, 70). 

67 Bose, Life of Sris Chandra Basu, 69-70. For an insightful survey of Dayananda Saraswati's 
views and relationship with the Theosophical Society, see J. Barton Scott, Spiritual 
Despots, 150-206. 
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Panini's Astadhyayi “Eight Chapters,” still read at some universities today).59 
For the purposes of this chapter, however, I wish to stress Basu's complicated 
relationship with Hathayoga, despite his highly formative role in these texts' 
initial English translation and dissemination in a wide variety of milieus.9? In 
the interest of space I will limit my analysis to his comments on Hathayoga 
in two translated editions: the Sivasamhità, particularly the edition printed in 
1893 as part of Heeralal Dhole's Vedanta Series,” and the Gherandasamhita."! 
Mark Singleton has pointed out that Basu initially seems to have had a very 
positive view on Hathayoga and yogis, and even presented himself as a *hum- 
ble servant" of the early nineteenth-century Sadhu Haridas.” Furthermore, 
Basu's biographer Phanindranath Bose noted that he had frequently visited a 
temple run by a Kanphata Nath yogi named Shivnath (Sivanatha) in his youth, 
and that Basu *owed much of his knowledge of Hinduism and the rites and 
ceremonies of Guru Gorakhnath's sect to this ascetic, whom he always held 
in great reverence."? Despite a positive opinion as reflected in some texts, 
however, such a view is not entirely consistent. Basu wrote of the “bigotry and 
ignorance" of Hatha yogis as early as 1893, describing them as "strange ascetics" 
who “inflict tortures and exquisite pains to their flesh" with a “hope to liber- 
ate their spirits."^ In the same passage, however, Basu appears to have had 


68  Basu's translation was first published in eight volumes between 1891 and 1898 
(Allahabad: Indian Press). I am grateful to Richard Salomon at the University of 
Washington for pointing out the enduring importance of Basu's edition and that he often 
assigns it to his Sanskrit students on account of its accessibility. 

69 For additional context as to Basu's subsequent legacy in modern postural yoga (including 
in the works of Vasant Rele and Theos Bernard), see Singleton, Yoga Body, 46. 

70 Basu had published an English translation of the Sivasamhità as early as 1884 in The 
Arya journal (reprinted possibly with changes in 1893). James Mallinson in his own crit- 
ical edition and translation of the Sivasamhità as well as Mark Singleton in Yoga Body 
correctly note that Basu omitted several key verses on sexual techniques of Hathayoga 
(e.g. vajrolimudra) in his popularly-reprinted 1914 translation, published as part of the 
"Sacred Books of the Hindus" series (Allahabad: Pânini Office). However, earlier pub- 
lished editions of Basu's translation (e.g., Heeralal Dhole's Vedanta Series of 1893), do give 
these verses in full, despite having a different numbering (in Basu's edition the section 
on vajrolimudra starts at Chapter 4, v. 53 while in Mallinson's critical edition it starts at 
Chapter 4, v. 78). 

71 Basu first published his translation of Gherandasamhità in 1895 (Bombay: Bombay 
Theosophical Society). Birch has noted that Basu's introduction to Gherandasamhita (1895, 
xxii) was likely responsible for spreading the idea that the syllables ha and tha in hatha 
refer to the sun and the moon (Birch, “The Meaning of Hatha in Early Hathayoga 532). 

72 Singleton, Yoga Body, 48. 

73 Bose, Life of Sris Chandra Basu, 70. 

74 Shrish Chandra Basu, The Esoteric Science and Philosophy of the Tantras. Shiva Sanhita 
(Calcutta: Heeralal Dhole, 1893), iii. Singleton also references this quote but dates it to 
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the utmost respect for tantra, the Tantras, and tantrikas. This respect is exem- 
plified by the title of his translation of Sivasamhità, which describes the text 
as the “Esoteric Science and Philosophy of the Tantras.” Basu at some points 
even espouses a kind of comparative attitude that elevates the perspectives 
of tantrikas to be worth comparing with those of followers of Sufism and 
Buddhism.’° Hathayoga or yogis receive no such special treatment, yet at the 
same time Basu's opinion is to be read as distinct from Blavatsky's: whereas 
Blavatsky argued that the practice of Hathayoga could lead one to be a tantrika 
or “black magician,” according to Basu the hatha yogis apparently have nothing 
to do with tantrikas but instead are stuck in routines of grueling ascetic prac- 
tices that completely ignore the “esoteric science” of the Tantras.”® 

Basu's position appears to be also linked to Sri Sabhapati Swami's views on 
Hathayoga, which are somewhat idiosyncratic and perhaps reflect the latter's 
subsequent abandonment by the Theosophical Society. The swami met Basu 
in 1879 while lecturing in Lahore, where he remained for some time before 
returning to Madras (modern Chennai) to continue his publishing efforts in 
Tamil; he would later take another trip to Mumbai and publish in Hindustani.77 
Together they published two principal works: Om, A Treatise on Vedantic Raj 


Basu's later edition of the Sivasamhità (1915). An earlier dating of this quote complicates 
Singleton's assertion that Basu had an “apparent change of policy" on Hathayoga between 
1895 and 1915 that may “reflect the formalization of the new creed of Hinduism during 
this twenty year period" (Yoga Body, 48—49), since it indicates he expressed negative views 
toward Hathayoga even as early as 1893. 

75 Basu writes the following: "Different persons have different states, and no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down for this purpose to fit them all. Thus the Tantriks have their 
own ways, the Sufis their own, and the Buddhists their particular system" (The Esoteric 
Science, xxii). 

76  Inthis context, it is interesting to speculate which category Shivnath, the Nath yogi (- 
Sanskrit yogin) whom Basu often visited in his youth, would fit. If Basu considered him 
a hatha yogi, then he apparently had a change of heart and later rejected his practices as 
a low form of yoga. If he considered him to be a tantrika then the Nath yogis could have 
retained Basu's respect. For contemporary scholarship on (including debates over) the 
legacy of the Nath yogis see the research of James Mallinson, David Gordon White, and 
Adrián Muñoz, among others. 

77 For more biographical details see Keith Edward Cantu, Like a Tree Universally Spread: Sri 
Sabhapati Swami and Sivarajayoga (New York: Oxford University Press, 2023) and Keith 
Cantu, “Sri Sabhapati Swami: The Forgotten Yogi of Western Esotericism,” in The Occult 
Nineteenth Century: Roots, Developments, and Impact on the Modern World, eds. Lukas 
Pokorny and Franz Winter (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2021), 347-372. For Sabhapati's 
engagement with Theosophy see also Karl Baier, “Theosophical Orientalism.” 
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Yoga Philosophy (1880)? and Om. The Cosmic Psychological Spiritual Philosophy 
and Science (1884), both of which list Basu as editor. The second work includes a 
very general section on Hathayoga ("Instructions on the Hata Yogue"),7? which 
is somewhat even-handed in its approach as well as a section on the yogic 
"limbs" or auxiliaries of Patañjali, including pranayama.8? When discussing 
pranayama, however, the author (or editor) is careful to note that the practice 
is dropped from the list “lest the Public will be misled,” adding that it is “not in 
need to" (i.e., necessary for) the “Siva Raja Yoga” (Sanskrit sivarajayoga). This 
is somewhat inconsistent with another section, which warns against injury in 
case Hathayoga is wrongly practiced but that it is “perfectly harmless" when 
blended with "Shiva Raja Yogue,"?! and Hathayoga also plays a more prominent 
role in his literature in Tamil. Neither section—nor indeed Sabhapati’s works 
in general—seem to make any reference to tantra or “black magic,” although it 
is interesting that the word “mesmerism” is used to describe a kind of psycho- 
spiritual initiation (diksa) effected by the guru entering the disciple’s yogic or 
“subtle” body.8? 

The last author I will refer to, Tallapragada Subba Row (also spelled T. Subba 
Rao), had engaged occult literature perhaps more than any of the other Indian 
authors cited so far.8? Born into a family of Smarta Brahmins in what was then 
the unified Godavari District,84 he was educated at the Coconada Hindu School 
and later Madras Presidency College. After graduating first in his class, Subba 
Row was invited by Tanjore Madhava Rao (1828-1891), the divan of Baroda 


78 Henry Olcott’s personal copy of this work was recently found at the headquarters of the 
Theosophical Society in Adyar. I am grateful to Kurt Leland for sharing a scan of this copy 
with me. 

79  Sabhäpati Svami, Om. The Cosmic Psychological Spiritual Philosophy and Science of 
Communion with and Absorption in the ... Infinite Spirit, or Vedhantha Siva Raja Yoga 
Samadhi Brumha Gnyana Anubuthi, etc. (Madras / Mylapore: The Hindu Press, 1884 and 
1890), 356-359. 

80  SvamiSabhapati, Om. The Cosmic Psychological Spiritual Philosophy and Science, 104-105. 

81  Svami Sabhapati, Om. The Cosmic Psychological Spiritual Philosophy and Science, 356. 

82 For more on the roots of this phenomenon in tantric literature see the passage by 
Gopinath Kaviraj (1887-1976) on parakayapravesa, quoted in David White, Sinister Yogis 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2009), 165-166. 

83 Notably, Subba Row appears to have engaged the Kabbalah in some of his essays on eso- 
tericism ("Incarnation and Religions" and "Cakrams and Rays"), while the other Indian 
authors I have cited do not appear to have done so. 

84 This district has since been split into two (East Godavari and West Godavari), and today is 
located along the coast of the Indian state of Andhra Pradesh. 
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(modern Vadodara),®° to serve there in the Registrarship of the High Court. 
After a year, however, he returned to Madras where he eventually obtained a 
prestigious position as a vakil or “pleader” of the High Court at Madras. Subba 
Row was greatly respected by Henry Olcott (who personally penned his obitu- 
ary) and had become highly active in the Theosophical Society after meeting 
Helena Blavatsky in Madras in 1882. His life was unfortunately cut short at the 
age of thirty-four due to a “mysterious cutaneous disease" that caused an out- 
break of boils on his body, but his esoteric writings were compiled and first 
published posthumously in 1895.86 

Subba Row, who also wrote under the name Solar Sphinx, was generally 
engaged in the current Theosophical debates of his time and often took mark- 
edly individual stances, including on Hathayoga. For example, he is known for 
having a sharp disagreement with H.P. Blavatsky over the nature of the kosas 
“sheaths” that surround the soul in Vedantic metaphysics.? Despite his mav- 
erick views, it is still surprising that his writing on Hathayoga appears to bear 
none of the stigma of “black magic" or “ignorance” that we have seen in some 
other authors. In his short composition "Notes on Hatha Yoga" Subba Row 
provides a matter-of-fact comparison of Hathayoga with Rajayoga, and does 
not denigrate the former despite his clear privileging of the latter. Although 
Rajayoga, not Hathayoga, has “a way of rousing the Kundalini? to subdue 
the cakras and is linked to “the mysteries of initiation,” it is the “Hatha Yogis" 
who are positively credited with knowing that the "location of the mind" is 
“between the eyebrows."?? Indeed, his essay called “Notes on Hata-Yoga" (sic, 


85 Divan was usually a title given to Mughal-era court officials (as well as officials in earlier 
Islamic political contexts) who oversaw financial matters. The name Baroda has since 
been changed to Vadodara, today a city in the northwest Indian state of Gujarat. 

86 A Collection of Esoteric Writings of T. Subba Row, F.T.S., B.A., B.L. (Bombay: “Tatva- 
Vivechaka" Press), 1895, reprinted in 1910. The biographical information in this paragraph 
is derived from the second enlarged edition (Adyar: Theosophical Publishing House, 
1931), that also includes Olcott's obituary. 

87 T. Subba Row, Esoteric Writings (1931), vii. 

88 Subba Row's assertion that Rajayoga rouses kundalini is notable since Hathayoga, at least 
to some extent, also postulated similar techniques. The kundalini serpent, being awak- 
ened through practices of dsanas (“postures”), pranayama (“control of breath"), and 
mudras ("seals" or "gestures"), facilitated a bodily integration of opposing polarities and, 
in some systems, eventually afforded the yogi a mental projection out of the cranial vault 
or fontanel (brahmarandhra). 

89 T. Subba Row, Esoteric Writings (1910), 253-255 and (1931), 103-104. Dayananda Saraswati 
directly equated such yogic physiology with physical organs and, upon slicing open a 
corpse and not finding them, shifted his energies instead towards promoting the highly- 
politicized reading of Vedanta under the auspices of the Arya Samaj. Not all Indian 
authors in this period took such a literal view about yogic physiology, however. For 
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transliteration according to the 1910 edition) contains matter-of-fact descrip- 
tions of the nadis, kundalini, and cakras without stigmatizing language, which 
seems to imply that Subba Row had a more positive impression of Hathayoga 
despite clearly viewing the practice of Rajayoga as superior. 


5 Conclusion 


The fact that Hathayoga could be framed as a deviant practice of “black magic" 
by some early Theosophists while others, such as Indian Theosophists, could 
hold a somewhat more favorable view, opens a space for nuanced criticism 
that scholars in the fields of Western esotericism, Indology, and Religious 
Studies could do well to collaborate on and interrogate more thoroughly. This 
is all the more important since cultural trends continue to rapidly change over 
the decades and centuries: all indications point to the fact that most wellness 
and esoteric practitioners, including contemporary Theosophists, have a much 
more positive view of Hathayoga today, and this is very likely due to the fact 
that today there is much more research about its origin and therapeutic ben- 
efits than there was in Helena Blavatsky's time. It is hoped that this chapter 
could be a positive step towards tackling discursive problems around historical 
conceptualizations of esoteric practices, often left un-attacked due to either a 
lack of data or scholarly interest in the complex webs of early modern yoga, 
and an example into how such conceptualizations change dramatically over 
time. The continued stigma of deviance ascribed to the category of "black 
magic,” perhaps the most defaced of all categories of modern occultism, is also 
not helpful when attempting to critically address such problems. 

While it may be tempting for some scholars—and contemporary 
politicians—to disengage from nineteenth-century colonial encounters and 
instead return to what remains of a supposedly unadulterated past, engaging 
such complex entanglements of yoga and magic can also provide a necessary 
counterbalance to a search for "authenticity" in Indian and western traditions. 
In other words, yoga's encounter with modernity was anything but unadul- 
terated, and there is certainly no need to pretend it was so. On the contrary, 


example, Basu’s contemporary Subba Rao wrote— likely in response to Dayananda—that 
the "six Cakrams are located in the Sthüla-sarira [sic], but they are not visible when a 
body is dissected, because the leaves and petals described in the books have no objec- 
tive existence, but represent so many powers or energies" (Esoteric Writings (1931), 103). 
See below and Gavin D. Flood, The Tantric Body: The Secret Tradition of Hindu Religion 
(London and New York: 1.8. Tauris, 2006), 171-84. 
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it is the grey areas, marginal zones where white and black intermingle, that 
are waiting to be acknowledged as relevant sites for the study of religion and 
culture. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Philology as an Epistemological Strategy to Claim 
Higher Knowledge 


Translational Endeavors within the Theosophical Society; A Case Study 
of Annie Besant's Bhagavad-Gita 


Yves Mühlematter 


1 Introduction 


When Annie Besant (1847-1933) joined the Theosophical Society in 1889, she 
was at the peak of her political career in Europe, yet there was another still 
to come in India. Besant made her decision to join the Theosophical Society 
after reviewing Blavatsky's The Secret Doctrine and meeting her personally at 
her residence. Blavatsky lived at Archibald Keightley's in London at the time.! 
Besant was a well-known figure and Blavatsky knew? what a benefit it would 
be for the Society if Besant became a Theosophist.? Annie Besant thus joined 
the Theosophical Society not as an ordinary member but as someone with 
direct social access to prominent Theosophists such as Blavatsky, Keightley, 
and G.R.s Mead. Soon after Besant joined the T.S. Olcott invited her repeat- 
edly to visit him in India. It was only in 1893 that Besant first set foot on South 
Asian—her ship landed in Colombo—soil.* In the following, I will argue that a 
specific discourse (see 2.2) prevailed within this group of leading Theosophists 
in which hegemonic positions were negotiated by proof of authority by proof 
of insight into the occult knowledge. However, Annie Besant lacked most of the 
means by which to claim a hegemonic position, since she was neither a known 
medium nor in any other sense a spiritually advanced person — what Blavatsky 


1 Arthur Hobart Nethercot, The First Five Lives of Annie Besant (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960), 296-99. 

2 Blavatsky mentioned Besant's “deservedly great fame" in an article in The Theosophist already 
in 1882. Helena P. Blavatsky, "Trance-Speakers, The Theosophist 3, no. 33 (1882): 228. The 
Collected Writings identify Blavatsky as the author of this short article. The authorship is not 
mentioned in The Theosophist. 

3 Anne Taylor, Annie Besant: A Biography (Oxford, New York: Oxford University Press, 1992), 241. 

4 Arthur Hobart Nethercot, The Last Four Lives of Annie Besant, 2 vols. 2 (London: Rupert Hart- 
Davis, 1963), 15. 
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also mentioned in 1882.5 Besant claimed in 1893 that she was a “student” and 
had seen “elementals, astral pictures, astral bodies, and so on."6 In 1895 she 
claimed in an article in The Westminster Gazette that she was first introduced 
to a Theosophical master as early as 1889.7 Both accounts are written years 
after Besant became a member of the Theosophical Society and are rather 
to be interpreted as retrospective means of legitimation than that she actu- 
ally became an accepted chela of a Theosophical master in 1889. Nor indeed 
was she a scholar who could draw on a deep theoretical understanding of the 
“occult” knowledge to compensate for a lack of practical expertise. Pécastaing- 
Boissiére convincingly argued that Besant surely had a substantial expertise 
on several "occult" matters and also on Indian scripture already before 1889.8 
Besant was however known for her oratory skill and not her engagement in 
"occultism" or South Asian religions. The main argument of this article is that 
Annie Besant's Bhagavad-Gita translations can be interpreted as epistemolog- 
ical strategies aimed at closing the discourse in order to provide a proof of 
authority by proof of insight into the occult knowledge. 

This article is an enlarged written version of a talk given at the ESSWE6 con- 
ference in Erfurt. The overall topic of the conference was "Western Esotericism 
and Deviance.”? Owed to the overall topic of “deviance” this article will first 
discuss “deviance” as an analytical category and ask how it could be applied 
to the study of the Theosophical Society. In the second paragraph the main 
thesis of the article will be elaborated. The third chapter examines this thesis 


5 Blavatsky, "Trance-Speakers," 228. 

6 Besant, Annie Wood and 1847-1933, An Exposition of Theosophy: Reprint from “The World," 
N.Y. February 26, 1893 (Boston: The Boston Theosophical Publishing Co., 1893), 16. 

7 Arthur Hobart Nethercot, The First Five Lives of Annie Besant (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960), 177 Nethercot writes his account about this episode based on several sources. 
The story of the reading of The Voice of the Silence was first given by Annie Besant in the auto- 
biography. Annie Besant, Annie Besant: An Autobiography (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1908), 
Illustrated, 352-53. The visit of the master was described according to Nethercot in an article 
in the Westminster Gazette, years later in 1895. The article is quoted, unfortunately without 
direct reference in Theodore Besterman, Mrs Annie Besant: A Modern Prophet (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1934), 170 The description names Fontainbleau and the year 
1889 but it does not directly refer to The Voice of the Silence. At least not in the paragraph 
given by Besterman. Similarly Geoffrey West, The Life of Annie Besant (London: Gerald Howe 
Limited, 1933), 173. So it seems that Nethercot constructed his statement by combining the 
two accounts by Besant. It fits chronically but it is interesting that Besant does not mention 
The Voice of the Silence directly connected to the visit of the master. 

8 Muriel Pécastaing-Boissière and Marie Terrier, Annie Besant: Weisheit Und Wissenschaft Die 
Biographie, (Grafing: Aquamarin Verlag, 2017), 220-25. 

9 Iwould like to thank Muriel Pécastaing-Boissiére, Catherine Wessinger and Ulrich Harlass for 
their helpful comments. 
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in depth by discussing Annie Besant's Bhagavad-Gita translations and several 
reviews that were written about them in Theosophical journals. 


2 “Deviance”: a Meaningful Analytical Tool for the Study 
of the Theosophical Society? 


The aim of this section is to discuss “deviance” by drawing from three major 
research traditions in deviance studies: strain theory, theory of subcultures, 
and labeling theory. I will outline certain important aspects of each theory 
before discussing their usefulness as analytical tool for the study of the history 
of the Theosophical Society. 


24 Merton's Theory of Anomie 

Robert Merton's anomie theory is based on a view of the American society of 
the late 1930s, with reference to which he identified monetary success as the 
supreme goal of all individuals. His main argument was that not every mem- 
ber of society has the same institutionalized means for reaching this goal and 
he described this gap between goal and means as anomie. Ultimately, anomie 
places a strain on the individual, as a given person may be unable to reach the 
supreme goal that their society propagates. Starting from this premise, Merton 
conceptualized various coping strategies that describe how individuals man- 
age or minimize their own experience of anomie.!? These "types of individual 
adaption"! are characterized by the acceptance or rejection of the cultural 
goals and the acceptance or rejection of the institutionalized means for reach- 
ing them. The main critique on Merton's theory is that he presumed that the 
American Society of the 1930s can be seen as pars pro toto for a universal soci- 
ety. He claimed that his approach is applicable to any imaginable social goals.!? 


2.2 Cohen's General Theory of Subcultures 

Albert Cohen first advanced his notion of subcultures in his groundbreaking 
work Delinquent Boys. Cohen's general theory of subcultures accounts for the 
different norms and cultural goals that can be found within different reference 
groups. In cases in which an individual faces a problem that cannot be solved 
within the boundaries of his or her reference groups, he or she will try to find 


10 Robert King Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, Enlarged Edition (New York: Free 
Press, 1968), 193. 

11 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 193. 

12 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 235. 
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a new reference group with another subculture that does allow a means of 
solving the problem. If such a reference group cannot be found, the individual 
will try to gather together others with similar problems in order to establish a 
new reference group with a subculture that allows a suitable solution to the 
problem.!? Cohen's view provides the basis for a model of society as consisting 
of many different cultures which can even stand in opposition to each other 
without falling outside of society as a whole. 


2.3 Labeling Theory 

The basic assumption of the labeling approach is that no behavior is deviant 
per se but that only labeling it as such, makes it deviant. The fundamental 
departure from traditional views is the shifting of responsibility for making the 
criminal from the actor to the audience who defines, and identifies behavior as 
deviant that was previously seen as neutral.4 As Becker put it, “social groups 
create deviance by making the rules whose infractions constitute deviance, and 
by applying those rules to particular people and labeling them as outsiders."5 
Asa result, the source of deviance is shifted radically from the individual engag- 
ing in the behavior to the audience judging that behavior. Without an audience 
there can be no deviance.!6 


2.4 Why Should We (Not) Use "Deviance" as an Analytical Tool? 

Cohen's approach to subcultures provided an important impulse towards a 
heterogeneous and therefore more complete picture of social behavior. This 
impulse is valuable for the study of the Theosophical Society as it was too 
often perceived as a monolithic entity and Blavatsky's writings were in many 
cases identified as the sole references for Theosophy.'” Secondly, the labeling 


13 Albert Kircidel Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang (New York: Free Press, 
1971), 58. 

14 Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and the Community (Boston [etc.]: Ginn, 1938), 19-20. 

15 Howard Saul Becker, Outsiders: Studies in the Sociology of Deviance, A Free Press Paperback 
(New York: Free Press, 1963), 9. 

16 Kai T. Erikson, "Notes on the Sociology of Deviance,’ Social Problems 9, no. 4 (1962): 308, 
https://doi.org/10.2307/798544. 

17  Paradigmatic for this tendency see e.g. James A. Santucci, “Theosophical Society,” in 
Dictionary of Gnosis & Western Esotericism, ed. Wouter J. Hanegraaff et al (Leiden: Brill, 
2006); Christopher Partridge, "Lost Horizon: H.P. Blavatsky and Theosophical Orientalism,” 
in Handbook of the Theosophical Current, eds. Olav Hammer and Mikael Rothstein 
(Leiden: Brill, 2013), 309-33; Nicholas Goodrick-Clarke, “The Theosophical Society, 
Orientalism, and the ‘Mystic East’: Western Esotericism and Eastern Religion in 
Theosophy,” Theosophical History X111 (2007): 3-28; Olav Hammer, “Theosophy,” in The 
Occult World, ed. Christopher Partridge (New York: Routledge, 2015), 250-59. Although 
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approach showed that “deviance” is socially constructed and a matter of “oth- 
ering.” From this perspective categories such as “deviance” can be under- 
stood unstable constructs which are constantly negotiated and renegotiated. 
This is also a useful insight for the study of the Theosophical Society. It must 
however be noted that the study on *deviance" was (is) not interested in an 
analytical perspective that allows to focus on heterogeneity in societies and 
fluidity in terminology. Studies in “deviance” are deeply rooted in the juridical 
discourse and are therefore often normative. In addition, the ideas of "culture" 
especially in Merton's but also in Cohen's work are essentialist. Hence it seems 
more useful for the study of the Theosophical Society — at least from my per- 
spective — not to adopt the terminology from the studies mentioned above. 
Nonetheless, the following can be applied to the analyses put forward in this 
article. First, society as a whole and the Theosophical Society in particular can 
be understood as a fluid and ever-changing construct. Secondly, "categories" 
are understood as products of negotiations processes following certain agen- 
das based on the interests of certain stakeholders. In line with discourse theory 
one could say that a category is a hegemonic attempt to close a discourse.!? The 
above-mentioned negotiations of these categories can be understood as taking 
place in several discursive fields, which are parts of the discourse as a whole. 
Hegemonic currents within certain fields must not necessarily be hegemonic 
for the whole of the discourse. Here one could think of Cohen's subcultures 
but this terminology would have the problem of its essentialist grammar. To 


all these authors acknowledge that there are other actors and “Theosophical Societies," 
as Santucci puts it, they remain illustrations and footnotes in terms of their contribu- 
tions to the Theosophical doctrine and the institutional structures of the Theosophical 
Society. Especially the Indian Theosophists remain underrepresented. Lately several 
works drew attention on the role of the Indian actors and contributed to a more com- 
plex picture of “the Theosophical Society" See e.g., Ulrich Harlass, “Die orientalische 
Wende der Theosophischen Gesellschaft: Eine Untersuchung der theosophischen 
Lehrentwicklungen in der Zeit zwischen den Hauptwerken Alfred Percy Sinnetts" 
(PhD diss., Philosophische Fakultät, Universität Heidelberg, 2019); Maria-Sofia Moritz, 
“Globalizing ‘Sacred Knowledge’: South Asians and the Theosophical Society, 1879-1930” 
(PhD diss., Jacobs University, April, 2017). For an in-depth discussion of these issues see 
Yves Mühlematter, "Education and Initiation 'In-between' Theosophy and Hinduism: The 
‘Quickening of Evolution’ for the Good of Humanity" (PhD diss., forthcoming). 

18 See Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe, Hegemonie und radikale Demokratie: Zur 
Dekonstruktion des Marxismus, 6., überarbeitete Auflage, eds. Michael Hintz and Gerd 
Vorwallner, Passagen Philosophie (Wien: Passagen Verlag, 1991). 

19 Reiner Keller, Wissenssoziologische Diskursanalyse, Interdisziplinäre Diskursforschung 
(Wiesbaden: Springer  Fachmedien, 20u), http://gbveblib.com/patron/FullRec 
ord.aspx?p-749563, 239. 
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be effective discourses rely on certain degrees of institutionalization.2° The 
Theosophical publications and especially their official journals can be under- 
stood as institutions which aim at fossilizing the necessary ongoing discourse 
and therefore attempts to hegemony. Likewise, they paralleled the scholarly 
journals and newspapers as well as the popular ones.?! In India they provided 
important platforms for Indians to formulate their concerns. It must however 
be noted that in India long before the Theosophists first travelled to India a 
public sphere emerged accompanied by the establishment of numerous news- 
papers and journals in English and Indian vernaculars.?? 


3 The Theosophical Society as a Discursive Field: Epistemological 
Strategies, Scripture, and Hegemonic Positions 


During the years between 1895 and 1907, Annie Besant published six English- 
language editions of the Bhagavad-Gita. These editions differ not only in the 
choices made by Besant in translating Sanskrit terms but also in their para- 
texts. This has several reasons, which will be discussed below, but not least 
that they were issued for different audiences. While the changes between edi- 
tions may seem minor, they were made according to trends and power rela- 
tions prevailing within and beyond the Theosophical Society. They also differ 
because they were mentioned for different audiences. In what follows, I treat 
these trends and power relations as hegemonic currents in the discursive 
field in which Besant partook. It will be shown that the authority on inter- 
preting and translating the Gita gradually shifted from Indian Theosophists 
to Annie Besant. It is argued that this became possible because she mediated 
between two different epistemological strategies which prevailed within the 
Theosophical Society. On the other hand, this shift followed the general trajec- 
tory of the Bhagavad-Gita revival in the nineteenth century. 

First, I will discuss the two epistemological strategies, and then the 
interest in the Bhagavad-Gita in India and the "West" in general and in the 
Theosophical Society in particular. It will be seen that these dimensions were 
part of the negotiations that took place in the Theosophical Society. This will be 


20 Michel Foucault, Überwachen und Strafen: Die Geburt des Gefüngnisses, Suhrkamp 
Taschenbuch Wissenschaft 184 (Frankfurt a.M.: Suhrkamp, 1977). 

21 Mark S. Morrisson, "The Periodical Culture of the Occult Revival: Esoteric Wisdom, 
Modernity and Counter-Public Spheres,” Journal of Modern Literature 31, no. 2 (2007):1-22. 

22 Sanjay Joshi, "Introduction, in The Middle Class in Colonial India, ed. Sanjay Joshi 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), xv-lvi. 
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illustrated by looking at reviews of Annie Besant's Bhagavad-Gita translations 
in the Theosophical magazines The Path, The Lamp, and The Irish Theosophist; 
Lucifer and The Theosophical Review; and, The Theosophist. These journals rep- 
resent certain discursive fields within the Theosophical Society. This will be 
elaborated below. The broadest distinction could be drawn between Adyar 
Theosophy and the American branch of the Theosophical Society. The borders 
between these fields are necessarily fluid and actors in each field can partake 
in the discourse in other fields although they might occupy different positions 
from one field to another. As discursive fields are never "outside" the discourse 
in toto they always refer to other fields and are therefore embedded in a global- 
colonial discursive continuum.?? 


34 Clairvoyant Insight and Education: Two Epistemological Strategies 
In the following, two epistemological strategies will be discussed. They mark a 
difference of knowledge acquisition in the Theosophical Society. These strat- 
egies go hand in hand with claims of authority because teaching the "occult 
knowledge" was one of the main objectives of the Theosophical Society. ^1. The 
study of occult science; 2. The formation of a nucleus of universal brother- 
hood; and 3. The revival of Oriental literature and philosophy.’** 
In her preface to Isis Unveiled, Helena Blavatsky wrote: 


THE work now submitted to public judgment is the fruit of a somewhat 
intimate acquaintance with Eastern adepts and study of their science. It 
is offered to such as are willing to accept truth wherever it may be found 
… TRUTH, highseated upon its rock of adamant, is alone eternal and 
supreme.25 


23 For a thorough discussion of what is understood by a “global discursive continuum" for 
the case of the Theosophical Society see Mühlematter, "Education and Initiation ‘In- 
between' Theosophy and Hinduism." 

24 Most famously the three objectives of the Theosophical Society are “1. The study of occult 
science; 2. The formation of a nucleus of universal brotherhood; and 3. The revival of 
Oriental literature and philosophy.” Henry Steel Olcott, Old Diary Leaves: The True Story 
of the Theosophical Society, 3 vols. 1 (New York, London, Madras: G.P. Putnam's Sons; The 
Proprietors of the “Theosophist, 1895), 401. Teaching is not included in these objectives 
but the educational endeavors, especially those of Olcott and Besant, leave no doubt that 
the "study of occult science" was meant to eventually teach that “occult science.” This is 
documented by Prothero in The Asian Odyssey of Henry Steel Olcott, Repr., first pbk. ed., 
Religion in North America (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2011). 

25 Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled: A Master-Key to the Mysteries of Ancient and 
Modern Science and Theology Vol. 1 Science (New York: J.w. Bouton, 1877), v. 
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nu 


The three words: “adepts,” “truth” in lowercase, and “TRUTH” in capital letters 
form the basis for Theosophical thought. An adept was understood by Blavatsky 


as a person 


who, by special training and education, has evolved those higher faculties 
and has attained that spiritual knowledge, which ordinary humanity will 
acquire after passing through numberless series of re-incarnations during 
the process of cosmic evolution ... This process of the self-evolution of the 
MAHATMA extends over a number of "incarnations" although, compara- 
tively speaking, they are very few.?6 


The evolutionary superiority of the adepts, on the one hand, and the educa- 
tional approach taken to the teaching of their wisdom, on the other, mark the 
difference between two distinct epistemological strategies. The first strategy is 
connected to the idea of education as the key to revealing "truth." It is however 
a provisional “truth,” but it is accessible to everybody. The second epistemolog- 
ical approach is clairvoyant insight into “TRUTH,” which can only be gained by 
an evolutionary progress through almost innumerable cycles of reincarnation. 
These two strategies are connected, as education and finally initiation is the key 
to the second.?" I argue that Theosophists who could claim authority, especially 
in the post-Blavatskian era, successfully mediated between these strategies. It 
will be seen below, that both dimensions repeatedly played a role in the dis- 
cussion about Besant's translations. This points to the discursive dynamics in 
which - this is the main argument of this chapter — Besant tried to occupy a 
hegemonic position by publishing her Bhagavad-Gita translations. 


3-2 The Interest in the Bhagavad-Gita within the Theosophical Society 

In order to develop my argument, it is necessary to briefly examine the high 
esteem in which the Gita was held by Theosophists. Building on an under- 
standing rooted in Protestantism, texts were given a high authority not only 
within the Theosophical Society?? but also in the wider society of the “Western” 
world, as well as in India. As Bergunder showed in his latest publication on the 
Bhagavad-Gita reception in the nineteenth century, the interest in the Gita in 
India was not a product of the "Western" imagination and not a pizza-effect 


26 Helena P. Blavatsky, “Mahatmas and Chelas,” The Theosophist 5, no. 58 (1884): 233. 

27 For a discussion of "Initiation" and “education” in the Theosophical Society see 
Mühlematter, "Education and Initiation ‘In-between’ Theosophy and Hinduism.” 

28 . Fortheof Olcott see Stephen Richard Prothero, The White Buddhist, 143. 
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as it was often claimed.?? The interdependencies between a “Gita revival" in 
India and the “West” are much more complex.?? Analyzing these interdepen- 
dencies in-depth lead Bergunder to revise his earlier position in which he also 
advocated the "pizza-effect.'?! The connection between scripture and religion 
has repeatedly been discussed as a "Western" construct.?? Again this must be 
put into perspective as simple constructivist constructs or "influence" tend to 
simplify complex and often complicated structures. 

On the basis of the importance that was attributed to texts within the 
wider society, Blavatsky claimed that the occult knowledge "is found scat- 
tered throughout hundreds and thousands of Sanskrit Mss." Furthermore, 
she explained that "[e]very scholar, therefore, has an opportunity of verifying 
the statements herein [in the Secret Doctrine and the Book of Dzyan] made, 
and of checking most of the quotations.”#8 In this statement, the educational 
approach to "truth" becomes apparent. Because India was seen as the cradle 
of humanity, ancient Indian Buddhist and Hindu texts were given the highest 
authority in Theosophical thought.?^ Even though the Gita did not play a major 


29  Paradigmatically, Eric John Sharpe, The Universal Gita: Western Images of the BhaGavadGita 
(London: Gerald Duckworth, 1985), A Bicentenary Survey. 

30 Michael Bergunder, “Hinduism, Theosophy, and the Bhagavad Gita Within a Global 
Religious History of the Nineteenth Century,” in Theosophy Across Boundaries: Transcultural 
and Interdisciplinary Perspectives on a Modern Esoteric Movement, ed. Hans M. Krämer 
and Julian Strube (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2020), 65-107. 

31 Michael Bergunder, “Die Bhagavadgita Im 19. Jahrhundert: Hinduismus, Esoterik Und 
Kolonialismus,” in Westliche Formen Des Hinduismus in Deutschland: Eine Ubersicht, ed. 
Michael Bergunder (Halle: Verlag der Franckeschen Stiftungen, 2006), page numbers. 

32 For the Indian context see Richard King, Orientalism and Religion: Postcolonial Theory, 
India and “The Mystic East,” 1. publ (New York: Routledge, 1999), 62; For the specific 
Bengali context and Scottish mission see Mitch Numark, “Translating Dharma: Scottish 
Missionary-Orientalists and the Politics of Religious Understanding in Nineteenth- 
Century Bombay,’ The Journal of Asian Studies 70, no. 2 (2011): 471-500. For a detailed 
discussion of the interdependencies between the “Western” concept of scripture based 
religion(s) and Hindu “Revivalism” see Peter van der Veer, Imperial Encounters: Religion 
and Modernity in India and Britain (Delhi: Permanent Black, 2006), 106-33. Van der Veer's 
work is particularly interesting because it succeeds in illustrating that this process of “dis- 
covering” a scripture based Hindu religion was no one-way street in which the “West” 
invented the “East” but was negotiated between “Western” and “Eastern” actors. 

33 Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, The Secret Doctrine: The Synthesis of Science, Religion and 
Philosophy Vol. 1 Cosmogenesis (London, New York, Madras: Theosophical Pub. House, 
1893), 6. 

34 As we are concerned with the years after the society's move to India, the prior interest 
of the society in ancient European texts can be neglected. For the earlier reception of 
ancient European scriptures see, e.g., Joscelyn Godwin, The Theosophical Enlightenment 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1994), 286; Nicholas Goodrick-Clarke, 
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role in the early days of the Theosophical Society, it became more and more 
important following the move of the Theosophists’ headquarters to Adyar.?5 
In 1884 William Quan Judge had criticized A.P. Sinnett's Esoteric Buddhism 
on the grounds that, “[n]early all the leading portions of the doctrine [given 
in Esoteric Buddhism] are to be found broadly stated in the Bhagavad-Gita.”36 
Blavatsky responded by, on the one hand, acknowledging Sinnett's work and 
disagreeing with Judge in some points, while, on the other hand, claiming in 
her “editor’s note" that “[m]ost undeniably, not ‘nearly all’ — but positively all 
the doctrines given in Esoteric Buddhism and far more yet untouched, are to 
be found in the Gita, and not only there but in a thousand more known or 
unknown Mss. of Hindu sacred writings." This represented not only a mani- 
festation of the growing interest in the Gita within the Theosophical Society?? 
but also a confirmation of the value of philological work on Indian manu- 
scripts and, therefore, of the educational approach. Nevertheless, within the 
Theosophical Society the philological approach was only one of two accepted 
methods for the examination of texts. The epistemological strategies outlined 
above demarcate the differences between these two approaches: The philo- 
logical approach, on the one hand, was consistent with the educational epis- 
temology, while the clairvoyant approach, on the other, was in line with the 
esoteric epistemology. I argue in this article that these two approaches and the 
underlying question of how to access the occult knowledge, with its attendant 
questions concerning the nature of authority, form the basis of the legitima- 
tion processes within the Theosophical Society, which can best be understood 
as efforts to occupy a hegemonic position in the Theosophical Society. 


3.3 Philology and Higher Knowledge: Translation as Claim of Authority 
Annie Besant's first Bhagavad-Gita edition was published in 1895.?? Eric Sharpe 
was therefore wrong when he claimed that "Annie Besant's translation did 


“Western Esoteric Traditions and Theosophy,’ in Handbook of the Theosophical Current, 
eds. Olav Hammer and Mikael Rothstein (Leiden: Brill, 2013). 

35 Bergunder, “Die Bhagavadgita im 19. Jahrhundert,” 197. 

36 William Q. Judge, “The Bhagavad-Gita and ‘Esoteric Buddhism,” The Theosophist, 5, no. 53 
(1884): 122. 

37 Helena P. Blavatsky, “The Bagavad-Gita and ‘Esoteric Buddhism’: Editor’s Note,’ The 
Theosophist 5, no. 53 (1884): 122. 

38  Bergunder, “Die Bhagavadgita im 19. Jahrhundert,” 201-2. Michael Bergunder’s article on 
the Gita shows most impressively how the reception of the work became globalized in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. He also convincingly shows how this 
happened within a global discursive continuum. 

39 Annie Besant, The Bhagavad Gítá, Or, the Lord's Song (London, Benares, Madras: The 
Theosophical Publishing Society; The Theosophist Office, 1895). 
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not see the light until 1904." Michael Bergunder is also not quite right when 
states that: "Annie Besant] edited together with ... Bhagavan Das (1869-1958) 
two Bhagavad-Gita editions (1895, 1905).# There is no evidence that Bhagavan 
Das helped with the editing of the first nor the second edition, which was 
published in 1896.42 Only in the third edition from 1903*? and the fourth edi- 
tion from 1904*4 is Bhagavan Das mentioned. The fifth edition was published 
together with Das in 1905.45 Finally, a new edition was published in 1907,* 
with 10,000 copies printed, without any mention of Bhagavan Das as a co- 
author.^ It is, however, clear that Besant was aided by several Indian pandits 
in her Bhagavad-Gita translations. She names “Babus Pramada Das Mittra, 
Ganganath Jha, Kali Charan Mittra, and Upendranath Basu." In the 1903 edi- 
tion Besant added: “In the third and fourth editions I have also been much 
helped by Babu Bhagavan Dás."? It is also plausible that she used several prior 
translations as references for her translations, such as that of Charles Wilkins, 
issued in 1785, and another published a century later by Edwin Arnold, in 1885. 
Arnold's translation was widely read and known in the Theosophical Society,5° 


40 Eric John Sharpe, The Universal Gita: Western Images of the Bhagavadgità (London: 
Duckworth, 1985), 104. 

41 “Sie [Annie Besant] edierte mit ... Bhagavan Das (1869-1958) zwei Bhagavadgita-Ausgaben 
(1895, 1905)" Bergunder, “Die Bhagavadgita im 19. Jahrhundert,” 204. 

42 Annie Besant, The Bhagavad Gita, Or, the Lord's Song, New and rev. ed., Lotus leaves 2 
(London: The Theosophical Publishing Society, 1896). 

43 X Annie Besant, The Bhagavad-Gita, Or, the Lord's Song, 3rd and newly rev. ed. (London and 
Benares: Theosophical Publishing Society, 1903). 

44 Annie Besant, The Bhagavad-Gita, Or, the Lord's Song, 4th and newly rev. ed., Lotus leaves 
2 (London: Theosophical Publishing Society, 1904). 

45 Annie Besant and Bhagavan Das, Bhagavad-Gita: With Samskrit Text, Free Translation 
into English, a Word-for-Word-Translation, and an Introduction on Samskrit Grammar 
(London: The Theosophical Publishing Society, 1905). 

46 Three previous editions are listed in the fourth edition from 1922. According to this list, 
the first edition was published in 1907. However, it was not possible to obtain a copy of 
the 1907 edition, as it is not listed in any online catalogue of any library in the world. Nor 
is it available at the Theosophical Headquarters of the British branch in London or at the 
Library of the International Headquarters of the Ts in Adyar. 

47 Annie Besant, The Bhagavad-Gita, Or: The Lord's Song: With the Text in Devanagari and an 
English Translation (Madras: G.A. Natesan, 1922), 11. 

48 Besant, The Bhagavad Gítá, or, The Lord's Song, 21. 

49 Besant, The Bhagavad-Gita, or, the Lord's Song, 13-14. 

50  Bergunder, “Hinduism, Theosophy, and the Bhagavad Gita within a Global Religious 
History of the Nineteenth Century," 19. 
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so was Wilkins, which was published in a budget edition by Tookooram Tatya.5! 
There are yet no in-depth analyzes of these dependencies. 

A detailed examination of Annie Besant's translations has the potential to 
reveal a more complex picture. Most importantly, such an approach would lead 
to a more sophisticated discussion about the dynamics of defining and rede- 
fining concepts within the Theosophical Society. Due to the constraints of the 
present article, it will not be possible to pursue such a discussion here as deeply 
as it merits. However, several things stand out if we compare, e.g., Sloka 2.50 
of Besant's translations from 1895, 1904, 1905, and 1907. For instance, "Buddhi," 
which remains an untranslated term in the 1895 version, becomes "Pure Reason" 
in 1904, with the term “Buddhi” remaining only in a footnote at the end of the 
page. From 1904 to 1905 a second evolution takes place: the footnote vanishes 
and the Devanagari-script is given in its place. The Sanskrit-Sandhi's are solved 
and examined. Lastly, from 1905 to 1907 the examination of the Devanagari- 
Script vanishes (these changes are discussed in Sections 3.4 and 3.5 below). 

I argue below that Besant's Gita became the authorative translation among 
Theosophists during the period between 1895 and 1907. That Besant's editions 
were considered to be authoritative is refelected in Theosophical dictionaries 
of the time. In the Theosophical Glossary from 1892, one reads the following 
definition for “Buddhi”: "Buddhi (sk.) Universal Soul or Mind. Mahabuddhi is a 
name of Mahat (see ,Alaya'); also the spiritual Soul in man (the sixth principle), 
the vehicle of Atm, exoterically the seventh.”52 Besant explained “Buddhi is 
the faculty above the ratiocinating mind, and is the Pure Reason, exercising the 
discriminative faculty of Intuition, of spiritual discernment.”®? The Dictionary 
of some Theosophical Terms from 1910 defines "Buddhi" just as Besant does, and 
even quotes her in doing so.5* 


51  Bergunder, “Hinduism, Theosophy, and the Bhagavad Gita within a Global Religious 
History of the Nineteenth Century,’ 17. 

52 Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, The Theosophical Glossary (London: Theosophical Publishing 
Society, 1892), 67. 

53 Annie Besant, The Bhagavad Gitd, Or the Lords Song (London, Benares, 
Madras: Theosophical Publishing Society; The Theosophist Office, 1895), x. This defi- 
nition was also included in the later editions. Besant, The Bhagavad Gítá, or, The Lord's 
Song, 10; Besant, The Bhagavad-Gita, or, the Lord's Song, 10-1; Besant, The Bhagavad-Gita, 
or, the Lord's Song, 1-11; Besant, The Bhagavad-Gita, or, vi. But not in the edition with 
Bhagavan Das. 

54 It has been suggested by Kurt Lealand that this argument is flawed because the defini- 
tion given in the Dictionary of some Theosophical Terms stems from Besant's 1895 edition. 
Two arguments however support the argument made here: 1) as we will also notice in the 
reviews of Besant's Gita, no one ever reads prefaces; and 2) (and this is the more objective 
argument) this definition was still included in Besant's 1907 edition as well as in many 
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3.4 Reviews on Annie Besant's Bhagavad-Gita Translations: Negotiations 
of Hegemony the Theosophical Society 

In the following, the reviews of Annie Besant's editions of the Gita will be 
ordered and discussed according to a division into several discursive fields rep- 
resented by the Theosophical journals mentioned above and the dates of their 
publication. While there are several reviews of Besant's 1895 Gita edition that 
can be compared to one another, for the later editions we unfortunately only 
have reviews by G.R.S. Mead. This can probably be explained by the separa- 
tion of the American branch of the society in 1895, by the death of its leader, 
William Quan Judge, in 189655 and the subsequent reorientation of the branch 
under Kathrine Tingley.56 It seems that the Gita became less important for the 
American branch of the Ts in the wake of these events. However, this inter- 
esting issue cannot be examined in detail here. Despite being the only source 
for reviews of the later editions, Mead's writings reveal interesting insights in 
the shifts in the discourse within the Theosophical Society. It must be doubted 
that Mead can stand for a whole discursive field but he was an important actor 
within the Theosophical Society and with his scholarly training in philology he 
was a distinguished expert. Hence, he can be seen as representing a hegemonic 
standpoint within the discourse field. Mead's position in the Theosophical 
Society and his departure from the society will be discussed below. 


3.4.1 The American Branch of the Theosophical Society 
as a Discursive Field 

In this section several reviews on Annie Besant 1895 Gita translations are 
presented. The reviews are drawn from The Path, The Lamp and The Irish 
Theosophist. The Lamp was the journal of the Canadian branch of the 
Theosophical Society, and therefore strictly speaking not part of the American 
branch of the Ts, which was closely linked to the United States of America. 
However, in the article from The Lamp, both Judge’s and Besant's translations 
are discussed. In addition, the Canadian Theosophical Society followed Judge 
after the schism.*" It is also true that The Irish Theosophist was not issued by the 


reprints after 1907. It is, therefore, unlikely that Powis Hoult took this definition of Buddhi 
from Besant's 1895 edition. 

55 Josephine Ransom, A Short History of the Theosophical Society, with the assistance of 
George S. Arundale (Madras: Theosophical Publishing House, 1938), 112. 

56 Ransom, A Short History of the Theosophical Society, 320. 

57 For information on The Lamp, Albert E. S. Smythe, and Theosophy in Canada, see 
Ted G. Davy, Theosophy in Canada: “The Split" And Other Studies in Early Canadian 
Theosophical History; And, Some Early Canadian Theosophists (Edmonton: Edmonton 
Theosophical Society, 2011). 
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American Branch of the Theosophical Society. Still one of its most prominent 
exponents, Charles Johnston, who most likely wrote the reviews included here, 
had close ties to the American Branch and followed Judge after the schism. 
Johnston was a scholar and trained in Sanskrit. He also published his own BhG 
translation in 1908. It would be surprising if he did not write the review or at 
least coedited it, because he was certainly the expert for Indian scripture in 
Irish Theosophy. He remained loyal to the American Branch under Judge but 
did not support Tingley and joined the Hargrove branch of the T.s.58 
In April 1895 an anonymous author wrote in The Lamp: 


Under the supervision of four Babus Mrs. Besant has completed a transla- 
tion ofthe Bhagavad Gita and published a sixpenny edition for the masses 
in England. We wish a ten cent edition were practicable for America ... 
Imust confess that association has done much to establish the American 
version in my preferences. Mr. Mead after four years, has discovered it 
to be a mere “paraphrastic compost" from other translations, but surely 
every translator would consult all previously existing editions. The mag- 
nificent passage in the second chapter ... is no clearer, and certainly no 
more sonorous in the new London version than in the New York one.5° 


As was mentioned in a comment Judge's version of the text was more expen- 
sive than that of Besant. Our anonymous writer comments that he preferred 
the New York edition, which is Judge's version. However, he also sees praise- 
worthy elements in Besant's translation. The review by Mead to which the 
writer referred, and which described Judge's edition as “paraphrastic compost" 
will be discussed below. 

Some months later in July 1895, another anonymous writer commented on 
Besant's edition in the Irish Theosophist. 


This is another instance of the tireless energy with which Mrs. Besant 
pursues her ideals. ... It is most convenient in size, and its price ... An 


58 For information on Charles Johnston see Yves Mühlematter, “Charles Johnston," in The 
Occult Roots of Religious Studies: The Origins of the Academic Study of Religion and Its 
Relation to Non-Hegemonic Currents, ed. Yves Mühlematter and Helmut Zander (Walter 
de Gruyter, Forthcoming); Yves Mühlematter, “Charles Johnston's Interpretation of 
Yoga: Theosophy, Consciousness, and Spiritual Progress in Yoga and Sacred Texts, 
ed. Caroline Vander Stichele and Susanne Scholz (London, New York: Routledge, 
forthcoming). 

59 Anon, “Book Reviews,” The Lamp 11, no. 1 (1895): 6-7. 
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accomplishment Mrs. Besant has not acquired is the writing of good 
English. Her sentences are often tortured and involved beyond reason or 
grammar, and sometimes are simply barbarous, an effect due to her habit 
of leaving Sanskrit words in a state of semi-translation, ... We hope that 
in future editions the Sanskrit words will drop to the bottom of the page, 
and the despised English equivalents be promoted from the footnotes 
into the text.6° 


Although the writer praises Besant for trying to publish a cheap version of 
the Gita, the overall verdict is devastating. The main point of criticism is that 
Besant leaves certain important words untranslated. 

In September of the same year, an article by yet another anonymous writer 
was published. There we read that: 


Another translation of this is out. It is by Mrs. Besant. There is no excuse 
for it. It pretends to be literal; it is half and half. Some years ago Mohini 
Chaterji brought out a closely literal translation much better of course 
than this, as he is a Bráhman, well educated in Sanskrit and English, while 
Mrs. Besant began to learn the Sanskrit alphabet in about 1891. ... The 
21st verse in the Sixteenth Chapter is wrongly translated. The 1st sentence 
of the 41st verse of the 18th Chapter is an absurdity. The fly leaf shows 
the new boycott of T.s. in America. The cover has the name and then, as 
large, the legend: “SIXPENCE NET."6! 


It is important to note that Besant's qualifications to translate the Gita are 
compared to those of Mohini Chatterji. In addition, the reviewer mentions 
that verses were “wrongly translated.” Furthermore, he or she states that the 
“fly leaf" — which is unfortunately not available — “shows a boycott of T.s. in 
America.” 

Two main features can be identified in these reviews: 1) the low price of 
Besant's edition is mentioned in every review, and 2) all the reviews comment 
on the (questionable) correctness of the text. This points to two interrelated 
issues. On the one hand the question of authenticity or otherwise put of exper- 
tise. Who can occupy a position from which he or she can claim to translate 
correctly according to an imagined “original” meaning? Two the question of 
education via publication. Besant claimed that the Indian masses should be 


60 Anon, “Review: The Bhagavad Gita. Translated by Annie Besant,” The Irish Theosophist 111, 
no. 10 (1895): 182. 
61 Anon, “Literary Notes: Bhagavad-Gita,’ Vol. X, no. 6 (1895): 193. 
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taught. In her view mostly “from the platform.”®? But publishing a cheap edi- 
tion of the Gita would serve a similar purpose. 


3.4.2 The English Branch of the Theosophical Society 
as a Discursive Field 

As aforementioned, all of the following reviews are by G.R.S. Mead. All of these 
reviews are taken from either Lucifer or The Theosophical Review, which suc- 
ceeded the former after 1897. Both journals were coedited by Annie Besant. 
Hence to take Mead here to represent “a discursive field” is not completely 
accurate. The reviews are however embedded in multifaceted contexts and 
are interesting incidents of how Mead’s perception of Besant's translations 
changed over the years. 

In the January 1891 issue of Lucifer, G.R.S. Mead contributed a review on 
Judge's edition of the Gita. There he commented: 


We congratulate our friend and colleague, w.Q. Judge on his pocket edi- 
tion of the Gita, and pronounce it after outside and inside inspection 
a triumph of the “Aryan Press.” ... As our Sanskrit Pundit has not yet 
reported his opinion, we cannot venture on a criticism of the correctness 
of the version. But taking it as a whole, it should prove both useful and 
successful for the purposes contemplated. The price, however, seems still 
a little too high.68 


In short, Mead praised Judge for his translation. However, he did not comment 
on its correctness because "our Sanskrit Pundit has not yet reported his opin- 
ion." This statement suggests that Mead was not well-versed in Sanskrit and 
that the Indian members of the Theosophical Society were seen as the experts 
on the Gita. Four years later, when Annie Besant's translation came out, Mead 
commented on her translation as follows: 


A SIXPENNY Gítá! Such is the last experiment tried by my colleague and 
itseems to be succeeding excellently. I have carefully gone through Annie 
Besant's Translation and find it not only imbued with the spirit ofthe orig- 
inal, but also capable of standing the criticism of scholars. ... Other trans- 
lations are too costly for the general reader, and the American attempt is 
not a translation, but a paraphrastic compost from other translations.94 


62 X Annie Besant, “Ought Theosophists to Be Propagandists?,” Lucifer 9, no. 52 (1891): 265-66. 
63 George R. S. Mead, "Reviews: The Bhagavad Gita,” Lucifer Vol. v11, no. 41 (1891): 429. 
64 George R. S. Mead, “Reviews: The Bhagavad Gita,” Lucifer XVI. no. 95 (1895): 430. 
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Mead described Besant's Gita as “imbued with the spirit of the original" and 
"standing the criticism of scholar" In addition, he called Judge's translation, 
which he had praised four years earlier, “a paraphrastic compost.” It seems that 
Mead had learned Sanskrit in the intervening years, as he now felt able to com- 
ment on the correctness of the translations himself, rather than waiting for 
the advice of an Indian Pundit. It can be seen that the shift from the Indian 
experts to a self-proclamation of the “Western” members of the Ts had taken 
place in the subsequent years. That Mead learned Sanskrit becomes even more 
plausible in his review of Besant's third edition. In this review Mead provided 
a detailed philological study of Besant's translation. He maintained that the 
"greatest of the new improvements is the substitution of English equivalents 
for a number of technical terms which were previously left untranslated. The 
most important of these are the ever-recurring manas and buddhi."65 

Three years later, in February 1906, Mead penned yet another review of 
Besant's Gita. Commenting on the introduction to Sanskrit, which precedes 
the actual translation, he claimed that it was basically worthless.66 It was 
noteworthy that this is the first time that Mead formulated a harsh critique 
of any part of Besant's translations. Despite disliking the Grammar section, he 
commented positively on the translation itself." However, he stated his dis- 
approval of the solving of the Sandhis and the word for word translation used, 
which he thought was an unnecessary and even useless facilitation for Sanskrit 
learning. As a trained philologist in ancient European languages and one who 
had learned these languages following an older style of pedagogy, Mead was 
critical of the use of such cribs.9? While he acknowledged the changing times 
and the style they brought with them, writing "[o |ther times, other manners,”5° 
he nevertheless made clear his discontent with this edition. Even though Mead 
disapproved of Besant's more accessible pedagogical approach, he praised her 
for teaching the Gita and for popularizing it in the West. In an article on her 
lectures about the Gita, which were published in 1906 as Hints to the Study of 
the Gita, he wrote: 


65 George R. S. Mead, “Reviews and Notices: New Edition of Mrs. Besant's Gita Translation,” 
The Theosophical Review xxx111, no. 196 (1903): 376. 

66 George R. S. Mead, “Reviews and Notices: A Key to the Gita,” The Theosophical Review 
XXXVII, no. 222 (1906): 567. 
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Of all the world-scriptures, other than their own Bible, it is the most read 
and studied in the Western world; indeed many may be said to live by it. 
This result has been brought about chiefly by the Theosophical Society, 
and the chief propagandist of the Gita teaching in that Society has been 
Annie Besant. Mrs. Besant has made the Gítá teaching peculiarly her own, 
and the consequence is that the four lectures before us give the results of 
many years of careful thought and meditation, and make them perhaps 
the best of any course she has yet attempted.” 


However, while Mead appreciated Besant's commitment and acknowledged 
her gift for lecturing, he also included criticism concerning the preference she 
showed towards India. 


We all of us have our special loves, and Mrs. Besant's special love is India. 
She is persuaded that India in the past was the World-model and is des- 
tined in the future to be the World-saviour; as such she treats its history as 
the passion of the Christ-nation. We would, however, venture to suggest 
that this is the adaptation of the orthodox Christian exclusive view of the 
Christ to phenomena that demand a wider interpretation.” 


These comments provide an indication of the growing tension between 
Mead and Besant caused by her pedagogical style and her focus on India and 
“Hinduism.” It is also to be interpreted in the light of the Leadbeater affair and 
Olcott's illness which both fall in the years between 1905 and 1907.72 


3.4.3 Adyar Theosophy as a Discursive Field 
The Theosophist was (and still is) the official journal of the (Adyar) Theosophical 
Society. It was started by Blavatsky and Olcott in 1879, after they arrived in 
India. Both, Indian and non-Indian members of the Theosophical Society as 
well as non-members published articles therein. Therefore, it brought together 
several discourses in its pages. 

A certain E. wrote in the August 1895 issue of The Theosophist that “the 
latest rendering of this Divine-human ‘Song’ ... will meet the expectations of 
the many friends of Mrs. Besant, in India and elsewhere ... The style is both 
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concise and elegant, and the few foot-notes are well chosen” In addition, he 
cited a report by "Brahma Sri R. Sivasunkara Pandiaji, Principal of the Hindu 
Theological High School, Madras, to whom the work has been submitted for 
inspection.”7# 


This is an admirable translation … It is simple terse and elegant; the lan- 
guage and the style being beautiful and attractive. They bring out clearly 
the meaning of the original. ... Such a useful, cheap and handy book, 
deserves to be in the library of every educated young man ... We gladly 
assure the learned translator that she has succeeded well in realizing her 
noble wish, to preserve the spirit of the original ... while at the same time 
giving an accurate translation.” 


We can note that both E. and Brahma Sri R. Sivasunkara Pandiaji praised 
Besant's style. In addition, E. approved of Besant's approach to key Sanskrit 
terms, leaving many of them untranslated and not giving English alternatives 
in footnotes. The comment of the Indian pundit was deployed in a way that 
shows that Indians were seen as the highest authorities on Sanskrit transla- 
tion. E. thus assured the reader that Besant's translation "bring[s] out clearly 
the meaning of the original" 

Just one month later, another review by an “esteemed contributor" appeared: 


This brief indication of the central idea worked out in the Gita and 
clearly brought out by the able translator in her introduction, must help 
to explain the universal respect this book commands, and the peculiar 
charm it exercises over all. ... Of translations of this divine song in prose 
and verse by competent orientalists there has been no lack whatever. But 
compared to the simple yet rich, delicate yet deep, spirited yet lovely, 
accurate yet pathetic, translation before us, they each and all appear but 
unfortunate attempts ... Herself deeply imbued with the spirit of the 
teaching, a master of the language she wields, the translator has done her 
very best in preserving the spirit of the original in as simple and as perfect 
a form as possible.76 
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The “esteemed contributor" celebrated Besant's translation in effusive terms 
as "simple yet rich, delicate yet deep, spirited yet lovely, accurate yet pathetic" 
and calls Besant “deeply imbued with the spirit of the teaching.” We can see 
that he or she evaluated Besant's translation on two different levels. On the 
one hand, the writer accounted for the correctness of the translation, which 
can be read as a representation of the educational epistemology in the sense 
of correctness based on philological standards. On the other hand, he or she 
asserted that the translation is also “imbued” with the teaching. In the context 
of the Theosophical Society as an “esoteric” group being permeated, “imbued” 
with the “original” meaning would certainly be understood as the real, “eso- 
teric spirit” of the Gita. Hence this statement can be read as accounting for a 
clairvoyant inspiration. 


3.5 Preliminary Conclusion 

Across all the reviews, although the ones from the The Theosophist differ on 
this front, of Besant's 1895 edition, we can notice a common positive focus on 
the low price and the handy format. Critique and approval went along the lines 
of the two epistemological strategies mentioned above: the one criterion being 
served by the philological correctness of the translation and the other by its 
"imbuedness" with the "spirit" of the text. In the extracts we have considered 
from the American section, her translation was criticized for its style and, most 
importantly, for the "state of semi-translation,’ with Mohini Chatterji's Gita 
mentioned as a point of reference for an example of a good translation. This 
points to the hegemonic position Indian Theosophists occupied as the Gita 
experts. In the reviews from Mead, her 1895 edition is throughout approved. 
Mead stands as an authority in this regard as he was a learned scholar and was, 
by this time, seemingly well-versed in Sanskrit. Besides the question of schol- 
arly correctness, he assures the reader that Besant's Gita was "imbued with the 
spirit of the original,” which indicated her clairvoyant insight into “TRUTH.” 
Finally, the comments from Adyar Theosophy reassure the reader that Besant's 
Gita is both accurate and able to convey the "true meaning of the original" 
Which, as afore argued, would in the Theosophical context most likely be read 
as an "esoteric" meaning. With reference to the later versions, we can note 
that Mead gradually withdrew his approval of Besant's translations. It is also 
significant that while the Indian Pundits were earlier seen as the sole experts 
for translations from Sanskrit, Besant herself gradually assumed the authority 
of the Gita expert within the Theosophical Society. This is an incidence that 
shows that differentiations between hegemonic and non-hegemonic are at 
times difficult to maintain. Besant can be seen as occupying a hegemonic posi- 
tion towards the Indian members of the Theosophical Society based on the 
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colonial power asymmetry. On the other hand, when looking at the expertise, 
Besant could hardly claim that she was an expert. She nonetheless gradually 
positioned herself as an expert on several levels, not least referring to higher 
knowledge. Last but not least she can be seen as occupying a non-hegemonic 
position because she was marginalized as a female. Most Indian and non- 
Indian experts on Sanskrit were male, including G.R.S Mead and Charles 
Johnston. This points to the multifaceted discursive fields in which Besant's 
translations were embedded. 

Also in Besant's own perspective, mediating between the two epistemo- 
logical strategies was of great importance. In the preface to her 1895 edition, 
Annie Besant explained what she wanted to achieve with her translation. She 
wrote: "My wish, in adding this translation to those already before the public, 
was to preserve the spirit of the original, especially in its deeply devotional 
tone, while at the same time giving an accurate translation, reflecting the 
strength and the terseness of the Sanskrit"? The reference to the "spirit of the 
original" here can be read as implying that Besant had direct access to it due 
to her spiritual faculties. At the same time, by mentioning the accuracy of the 
translation she drew attention to the parallel philological criteria, claiming to 
know Sanskrit well enough to translate the Gita in accordance with sound phil- 
ological practice. She added that, “the genius of English is so different from 
that of Sanskrit, that the many-footed epithets become sometimes almost gro- 
tesque in translation." This confirms to the reader that she not only under- 
stands "the genius of English" but that of Sanskrit as well. 

These claims reflect Besant's pursuit of a hegemonic position within the 
Theosophical Society. To reach this goal, she employed two strategies: 1) the 
publishing of an affordable Gita, which would be widely read, especially in 
India and 2) leaving many Sanskrit terms untranslated. In relation to the sec- 
ond strategy, she explained that, “[i]n order to gain something of the precision 
of the Sanskrit, a few technical but fairly familiar terms have been given in the 
original.””9 This had a two-fold effect. On the one hand, learned Sanskritists 
will not be able to disagree with her translations of these terms, while, on the 
other hand, those ignorant of Sanskrit will be given an impression of exoticism 
and antiquity. In addition, by defining certain terms in her preface, Besant was 
able to put forward a specific interpretation of the text without recourse to 
exact translation of these terms in every specific example of their usage. 
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The approach taken by Besant was disapproved of by the reviewer in The 
Irish Theosophist as well as the one in The Lamp. Consequently, Besant adapted 
her practices in her later versions in response to this critique. In this light, the 
anonymous writer from the Irish Theosophist seems to have had something 
of the gift of prophecy. In her 1904 edition Besant changed the preface. Here 
she wrote: “[i]n order to preserve the precision of the Sanskrit, a few technical 
terms have been given in the original in foot-notes.’®° However, by rendering 
Sanskrit terms into English and giving them in footnotes, Besant could not 
only respond to the criticism of certain reviewers but could also redefine the 
specific Sanskrit terms even more effectively. More importantly, Besant broke 
with a convention that held within the Theosophical Society. In the early days, 
translations of and commentaries on the Gita were almost exclusively carried 
out by Indian Theosophists, who were considered to be the authorities when 
it came to working with Sanskrit.?! The shift away from this center of author- 
ity constitutes served the educational strategy. As the role of Indian pundits 
as experts and authorities was weakened, so translations became means by 
which “Western” Theosophists could prove their authority by proving occult 
insight. Besant's translation was also an attempt to replace that of Judge.?? 
In order to understand her 1905 edition, a little historical background is first 
required. In 1898, Besant and Bhagavan Das founded the Central Hindu College 
in Varanasi.8? J argue that the 1905 edition was meant to be a study edition for 
students of Sanskrit, including those studying at the Central Hindu College. 
The 1905 edition of Besant's Gita was the only Gita translation within the 
Theosophical Society that included Sanskrit Grammar and Devanagari script. 
In this edition, Besant thus also claimed a fundamental knowledge of Sanskrit 
anda status as a teacher of occult knowledge. Besant's pedagogical aspirations 
were important for claiming a hegemonic position, since she needed to prove 
her authority in terms of both epistemological strategies. Furthermore, her 
cooperation with a learned pundit, namely Bhagavan Das, underpinned an 
implicit claim that she was a representative of the old Indian tradition. This 
was accompanied by her lectures on Indian scriptures such as the 1905 lecture 
Hints on the Study of the Bhagavad-Gita. Hence, she could claim occult insight 
as well as to be speaking on behalf of India. In 1905, having Das as co-author 
was important for bolstering Besant's claim. 
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Finally, the 1907 edition was meant to be a) an authoritative version for the 
Theosophical Society, and b) a popular edition for the English educated Indian 
middle class. Two aspects of the text and its context support that claim: a) 
Besant became president of the Ts in 1907, shortly before the publication of 
the edition, $* and b) the goal of producing a popular version of the text is men- 
tioned expressis verbis in the editor's preface of the edition. There one reads: 


It has long been my ambition to place within the easy reach of the 
English-reading public a cheap edition of the Bhagavad-Gita with the 
text in Devanagari and an English translation of the same. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, that warm and tried friend of India whose services to our land it 
were vain to count, has enabled me to realise that ambition by generously 
granting the use of her English translation. It is devoutly hoped that this 
great scripture of the Hindus will find a place in thousands of homes both 
in India and elsewhere.55 


It is worth noting that her 1907 edition was not — as were most other 
Theosophical translations — published by a Theosophical publishing house. 
Rather, the decision was made to use an Indian publisher instead. Besant could 
thereby not only present herself as president of the Theosophical Society, but 
also as an Indian beneficator. 


4 Conclusion 


When Annie Besant joined the Theosophical Society, she was no ordinary 
member but basically lacked the talents by which she could claim a hegemonic 
position within the establishment of the society. Employing the educational 
epistemological strategy Besant gradually claimed authority. However, her 
Bhagavad-Gita translations were initially not approved because as the Gita and 
translations from Sanskrit were seen as the exclusive preserve of the Indian 
Theosophists who were considered to be the Gita experts in the Theosophical 
Society. Judge's Gita edition is in this respect an exception and might be seen 
as the starting point for the tendency to replace the Indian members of the 
Theosophical Society as experts on Indian scripture. Eventually, it was Annie 
Besant who successfully employed translations to prove her authority, and her 
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pursuit of this goal explains why she published so many Bhagavad-Gita editions 
between 1895 and 1907. In addition to her publications, as G.R.S. Mead men- 
tions, Besant also made the Gita her (publicly known) field of expertise by lec- 
turing on the text in 1905 and publishing these lectures in 1906. Simultaneously 
as explained above she also claimed authority via a second epistemological 
strategy in her para-texts and lectures on Indian scriptures. Further research 
on translations within the Theosophical Society has the potential to reveal a 
more complete picture of the dynamics of the processes explained above and 
may also shed light on many other aspects of the translational endeavors car- 
ried out under the auspices of the Theosophical Society. 
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CHAPTER 13 


“I Would Not Have Left Your Platform Had I Not 
Been Compelled" 


Annie Besant's Exclusion from the National Secular Society (1891) 


Muriel Pécastaing-Boissière 


1 Introduction 


"I would not have left your platform had I not been compelled.” - These words 
were part of the concluding lines of Annie Besant's farewell lecture to the 
National Secular Society (Nss), delivered in their Hall of Science in London, on 
Sunday, August 30, 1891.! Besant had been a very influential vice-president of 
the NsS since 1875, the prolific co-editor of their weekly the National Reformer 
for almost as long, and she had bravely fought for secularism, free speech and 
birth control alongside with their president Charles Bradlaugh until he retired 
in 1890. The officially stated reason why Besant was excluded from the Nss was 
her so-called “conversion” to Theosophy. However, although her joining the 
Theosophical Society (Ts) could be viewed as a major deviance from secular- 
ism, Besant had done so over two years before, in May 1889, and - in spite of the 
controversy about it within the Nss at the time — she had not been excluded 
from their ranks, and had even gone on lecturing in their name and editing the 
National Reformer. So, this article intends to explore the reasons why Besant 
was eventually excluded in August 1891, to see what made her exclusion possi- 
ble, and if it really was inevitable. 


2 Early Relations between the National Secular Society 
and the Theosophical Society 


The Ts was founded in New York in 1875 by Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, William 
Q. Judge and Colonel Olcott, who became its first president. As mentioned by 
Besant in the National Reformer in 1882,? Charles Bradlaugh had befriended 


1 Annie Besant, 1875 to 1891: A Fragment of Autobiography (London: Theosophical Publishing 
Society, 1891). 
2 Annie Besant, "Daybreak," National Reformer (June 18, 1882). 
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Olcott, during a lecture tour in the United States in the 1870s, and Olcott had 
given a speech in Bombay? in 1879, favorable to Bradlaugh's brand of secular- 
ism. In the early 1880s, the Theosophist published an advertisement for free- 
thinking literature, and Bradlaugh advertised the Theosophist in the National 
Reformer. The National Reformer also carried articles by George Standring on 
"Esoteric Buddhism," and reports on the lectures given by Theosophist A. P. 
Sinnett on the topic. This explains why Sinnett's works The Occult World (1881) 
and Esoteric Buddhism (1883) had sparked Besant's curiosity early on, who had 
lectured and written on Eastern religions for the Nss. 

Meanwhile, in 1882, Blavatsky had written to the Philosophic Inquirer, a self- 
defined “fearless free-thought organ,” published in Madras, to express her 
"sympathy ... for Mr. Charles Bradlaugh,” when he was once again denied the 
right to sit in Parliament because of his atheism: “as a Theosophist I am bound - 
as every other true Theosophist — to help him in his deadly fight against ram- 
pant bigotry, intolerance, dogmatism,” she said. Olcott and Blavatsky gave ten 
pounds each to the fund launched by the Philosophic Inquirer to help Bradlaugh. 
Quite significantly also from a Theosophical point of view, in January 1884, 
Koot Hoomi, one of the “Mahatmas, wrote to A. P. Sinnett about Bradlaugh 
and Besant. Although he rejected their neo-Malthusianism, K. H. said: “I know 
him and his partner well. There is more than one trait in his character I esteem 
and respect. He is not immoral." 

By then, some of the members of the Bombay and Madras sections of the Nss 
had joined the Ts, including Murugesa Mudaliar, who edited both the Madras 
Freethought Journal and the Philosophic Inquirer — clearly not considering that 
Theosophy deviated from his definition of freethought. Bradlaugh and Besant 
began to grow nervous, however, and to regard Theosophists as competitors for 
the hearts and minds of religious sceptics. In 1882, after R. Jagannathia, another 
prominent Indian freethinker, joined the Ts, Besant wrote in the Philosophic 


3 NowMumbai. 

4 Now Chennai. 

5 H. P. Blavatsky, "Sympathy of Madame Blavatsky for Mr. Charles Bradlaugh,” Philosophic 
Inquirer (September 24, 1882), in Boris de Zirkoff, ed., H. P. Blavatsky Collected Writings, Vol. 4 
(1882-1883) (Wheaton, Ill.: Quest Books, 1966), 230-1. 

6 “Mahatma. Lit., ‘great soul? An adept of the highest order. Exalted beings who, having 
attained to the mastery over their lower principles are thus living unimpeded by the ‘man of 
flesh’, and are in possession of knowledge and power commensurate with the stage they have 
reached in their spiritual evolution.” Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, The Theosophical Glossary 
(London: Theosophical Publishing Society, 1892), 187. 

7 A-T. Barker, ed., The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett from the Mahatmas M. & K. H. Transcribed, 
Compiled, and with an Introduction by A. T. Barker (London: Rider & Co., 1926), 405. 
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Inquirer: "The TS seems to be attracting within its pale in India some of those 
who have been forced to give up ancient superstitions, but who are not strong 
enough to rest on reason alone."? She went on harshly criticizing Theosophy 
in the National Reformer and in her own monthly Our Corner, in which she 
wrote, in November 1887: “What is to be said of such a magazine as Lucifer, ‘a 
theosophical monthly"? It has a very effective cover, but the contents are mere 


ravings.”9 

3 “Was I to Plunge into a New Vortex of Strife, and Make Myself 
a Mark for Ridicule?": Annie Besant's "Conversion" to Theosophy 
(May 1889) 


In April 1889, Besant's friend, the journalist W. T. Stead, asked her to review 
Blavatsky's Secret Doctrine!? for the Pall Mall Gazette, his London evening 
paper! In her autobiography, Besant recalled her reaction to discovering 
the Doctrine: "As I turned over page after page the interest became absorb- 
ing ..., and all my puzzles, riddles, problems, seemed to disappear"? This is 
a somewhat idealized memory, for she actually wrote to Stead at the time: “I 
am immersed in Mme. Blavatsky! If I perish in the attempt to review her, you 
must write on my tomb, ‘She has gone to investigate the Secret Doctrine at 
first hand"? The review Besant eventually published — anonymously - in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of April 25 acknowledged the hard time she had: "It would be 
difficult to find a book presenting more difficulties to the 'reviewer with a con- 
but her review was broadly favorable, though still cautious: “[Mdme. 
Blavatsky's] book [is] at once remarkable and interesting — remarkable for its 


science, 


wide range of curious and ancient lore, interesting for the light it throws on the 
religions of the world." Besant added: 


Mdme. Blavatsky's views may not meet with acceptance, but they are sup- 
ported by sufficient learning, acuteness and ability to enforce a respectful 


8 Philosophic Inquirer (July 16, 1882) quoted in Johannes Quack, Disenchanting 
India: Organized Rationalism and Criticism of Religion in India (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2011), 72. 

9 "Publisher's Corner" Our Corner (November 1887): 313. 

io Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, The Secret Doctrine: The Synthesis of Science, Religion and 
Philosophy (London: Theosophical Publishing Co., 1888). 

11 William T. Stead, “Mrs. Annie Besant,” Review of Reviews (October 1891): 349-367. 

12 Annie Besant, Annie Besant: An Autobiography (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1893), 340. 

13 Quoted in Arthur Nethercot, The First Five Lives of Annie Besant (University of Chicago 
Press, 1960), 302. 
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hearing. [...] The book deserves to be read; it deserves to be thought over; 
and none who believes in the progress of humanity has the right to turn 
away over-hastily from any contribution to knowledge, however new in 
its form, from any theory, however strange in its aspect.^ 


Yet, she still concluded: “Of the truth in it our superficial examination is insuf- 
ficient to decide." 

This last sentence probably explains why Besant decided to have a talk with 
Blavatsky. Stead, who had met the latter in London the year before through 
his friend, the Russian journalist Olga Novikoff, agreed to introduce them.!6 
Blavatsky was then living with Archibald Keightley, a medical doctor and gen- 
eral secretary of the Ts in England, and his nephew Bertram. Both had helped 
Blavatsky organize The Secret Doctrine, which had been published at their own 
expense. After only two interviews with Blavatsky, Besant joined the Ts on May 
10, 1889. 

Warren Sylvester Smith, in his study of London Heretics, stressed the cour- 
age it took Besant to do so: 


The move was a real sacrifice to her. After the scandals of The Fruits of 
Philosophy case and the highly publicized removal of her daughter from 
her custody, she was only now re-establishing her acceptability in the 
broader London world by her work on the London School Board. She 
had won her seat on that body scarcely a year before over the vigorous 
opposition of clergymen and Tories, in a campaign in which ministers 
circulated handbills recalling the notoriety of the past. [...] She did not 
look forward to ostracism and derision again. 1” 


Besant was under no illusion as to the reactions her so-called conversion 
would provoke. Four years later, she looked back on her anguish in her second 
autobiography: “Was I to plunge into a new vortex of strife, and make myself 
a mark for ridicule,”!® she wondered. She spoke of “ridicule,” for she was well 
aware of the climate of suspicion but also mockery then surrounding Blavatsky 
and Theosophists. The British press had seized on the conclusions from the 


14 Annie Besant, "Among the Adepts: Madame Blavatsky on the ‘Secret Doctrine,” Pall Mall 
Gazette (April 25, 1889): 3. 

15 Besant, “Among the Adepts,” 3. 

16 Stead, "Mrs. Annie Besant”: 349-367. 

17 Warren S. Smith, The London Heretics 1870-1914 (London: Constable, 1967), 157. 

18 Besant, An Autobiography, 342. 
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report of the Society for Psychical Research (spr), written by Richard Hodgson, 
after a three-month stay at the headquarters of the Ts at Adyar, near Madras, 
in 1884.19 The report, published in early 1885, famously praised Blavatsky in 
a sarcastic way in its conclusion, not as a dangerous deviant, but: “as one of 
the most accomplished, ingenious, and interesting impostors in history.”20 
When they had first met, Blavatsky had asked Besant to read the report, so 
that she would have full knowledge of the facts before joining the Ts. Besant 
had found out that Hodgson's conclusions were largely based on Emma and 
Alexis Coulomb's accounts. The couple, who had been evicted from Adyar, 
had taken their revenge by denouncing Blavatsky to local Christian mission- 
aries, who were strongly opposed to the Theosophists' influence in India, so 
Besant deemed their testimonies highly unreliable. Interestingly enough, even 
Bradlaugh had underlined this bias when he had written — albeit sarcastically — 
about the topic in the National Reformer in November 1884: “[In respect to the 
Coulomb affair] we can only acquit Madame Blavatsky by regarding her as an 
enthusiast semi-spiritualist who has managed to get fairly crazed in dabbling 
with the wonderful in company with many simpletons."?! 


4 How Did Annie Besant Make Her Joining the rs Public? 


The 1889 annual convention of the Nss was held on June 9. Bradlaugh was 
re-elected as president and Besant as one of the vice-presidents. Her work on 
the London School Board (LsB) was praised, and her speech on freethought 
and humanism was greeted with “loud and long applause,’ according to the 
National Reformer — and nothing was said about her joining the Ts just a 
month before. 

On June 15, Besant and fellow socialist Herbert Burrows, both of them 
Theosophist by then,?? were still defined as “hardheaded sceptics" by W. T. 
Stead's Pall Mall Gazette in an announcement of Burrow's lecture on Thomas 
Huxley and spiritualism — although the paper added that Burrows would 
"touch incidentally on Mme. Blavatsky and Theosophy."? Ironically, Besant 


19 Richard Hodgson et al., “Report of the Committee Appointed to Investigate Phenomena 
Connected with the Ts,’ in Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 3 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trübner & Co, 1885), 201-400. 

20 Hodgson, “Report,” 207. 

21 Quoted in Nethercot, First Five Lives, 300. 

22 See Matthew Beaumont, “Socialism and Occultism at the ‘Fin de Siècle: Elective 
Affinities,’ Victorian Review 36, no. 1 (Spring 2010): 217-232. 

23 "Todays Tittle Tattle, Pall Mall Gazette (June 15, 1889): 6. 
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published her first article as a Theosophist, in Lucifer, that very same day. 
Entitled “Practical Work for Theosophists,7^ it bridged her socialism and her 
newly-found spirituality, and she dared sign it "Annie Besant, F. T. $75 — but 
it fell under the radar of the nss. Indeed, after the Sun listed Besant among 
the Theosophists who had gathered with Blavatsky on June 16 at the open- 
ing of Isabel Cooper-Oakley's new restaurant, "Dorothy" *managed by ladies, 
for ladies,” on Oxford Street?6 a member of the Nss wrote to the paper to 
denounce the news as “a plot to injure the cause of Secularism.”2” 

Then, on June 23, Besant published, under her name, in the National 
Reformer, a long, and this time very favorable review of The Secret Doctrine. She 
did not mean it as a provocation, on the contrary, she introduced her review, 
saying: "The National Reformer reaches so many different types of readers ... 
that it seems likely that among them all some will be found to take interest in 
the unfamiliar views of the universe set forth in this very remarkable work.” 
The review was entitled "The Evolution of the Universe," and Besant used sci- 
entific arguments her secularist readers might respond to, stressing the conti- 
nuity between occult and Victorian sciences: "It is of curious interest to note 
how some of the latest theories seem to catch glimpses of the occult doctrines, 
as though Science were standing on the very threshold of knowledge which 
shall make all her past seem small” She used as an example “the knowledge, 
quite lately reached by Western Science, that the pineal gland, of much debated 
function, is the remains of ‘the third eye,” because the National Reformer had 
published a scientific article on the pineal gland a few weeks before. She also 
relied on the theory of evolution to justify her belief in the Mahatmas: "Unless 
evolution be a dream, or we have reached the topmost rung of its ladder — a 
tolerably absurd assumption - there is nothing irrational.’28 


5 Charles Bradlaugh's Reaction 


Besant's review of The Secret Doctrine in the National Reformer was how 
Bradlaugh learned of her joining the Ts. He reacted to it — but also to the 
numerous letters he received about it — in the next issue, under the title "Some 


24 Annie Besant, “Practical Work for Theosophists," Lucifer 4, no. 22 (June 1889): 271-274. 

25 Fellow of the Theosophical Society. 

26 “Dorothy Restaurant Company: Opening of New Premises," Women's Penny Paper 35 (June 
22,1889): 7. 

27 Quoted in Nethercot, First Five Lives, 313. 

28 Annie Besant, "The Evolution of the Universe," National Reformer (June 23, 1889). 
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Words of Explanation.” From the start, he branded Besant as a deviant from the 
secularist cause, declaring that: “An Atheist certainly cannot be a Theosophist.” 
After admitting to not having read Blavatsky's Secret Doctrine himself, he still 
wrote: “I very deeply regret that my colleague and co-worker has ... adopted 
as facts matters which seem to me as unreal as it is possible for any fiction 
to be,” adding, somewhat hypocritically: "The editorial policy of this paper is 
unchanged, and is directly antagonistic to all forms of Theosophy.”?9 Besant's 
short answer was printed right below Bradlaugh's reaction. She listed the three 
objects of the Ts — "To found a Universal Brotherhood without distinction of 
race or creed; to forward the study of Aryan literature and philosophy; to inves- 
tigate unexplained laws of nature and the physical powers latent in man" — and 
presented Theosophists as freethinkers themselves: “On matters of religious 
opinion, the members are absolutely free. The founders of the society deny 
a personal God, and a somewhat subtle form of Pantheism is taught as the 
Theosophic view of the universe, though even this is not forced on members 
of the society,” but she added: “I have no desire to hide the fact that this form 
of Pantheism appears to me to promise solution of some problems, espe- 
cially problems of psychology, which Atheism leaves untouched.”?° Bradlaugh 
expressed his disapproval only once more, a few weeks later, still in the National 
Reformer — scornfully asserting that he did not want to waste any more time on 
a belief that held “only a very minor place among the world's delusions and he 
went on comparing “Mdme. Blavatsky” to ^M. Jules Verne”?! Yet, when Colonel 
Olcott arrived in London in September that year, he and Besant were welcome 
in Bradlaugh's home. 

Bradlaugh's further quasi-silence on the matter of Besant's Theosophy may 
have had to do with the fact that he was invited to attend the Indian National 
Congress (INC) in Bombay in December that year. There, he met the man who 
had founded the INC in 1885: the Anglo-Indian Allan Octavian Hume?? - who 
had met Blavatsky in India and joined the Ts, becoming president of the Simla 
Eclectic TS, when the branch was founded in 1881. He had also paid for the 
Indian launch of the Theosophist. Hume had distanced himself from Blavatsky, 


29 Charles Bradlaugh, "Some Words of Explanation," National Reformer (June 30, 1889). 
Reprinted in Lucifer 4, no. 23 (July 1889): 355. 

30 Besant’s answer was reprinted in full in Besant, An Autobiography, 351. 

31 Quoted in Nethercot, First Five Lives, 312. 

32 See William Wedderburn. Allan Octavian Hume: Father of the Indian National Congress. 
1829 to 1912, (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1913); and Edward C. Moulton, "Allan O. Hume and 
the Indian National Congress: a Reassessment,” South Asia 8, no. 1-2 (June-December 
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and resigned from the Simla Lodge in 1883, but a significant number of Indian 
and Anglo-Indian members of the INC were Theosophists in 1889 — which 
did not seem to bother Bradlaugh when he was acclaimed by the INC as their 
"Member for India.”33 

Meanwhile, Annie Besant was one of the delegates sent by the Social 
Democratic Federation (SDF) to the International Socialist Labour Congress 
that took place in Paris to coincide with the opening of the Universal Exhibition 
and the bicentenary of the French Revolution, on Bastille Day, July 14, 1889. 
On the last day of the Congress, Besant was elected chairperson by acclama- 
tion, and she gave a brief speech in French “amid great enthusiasm,” according 
to the Pall Mall Gazette.%* She published a long report on the Congress in the 
National Reformer, and went on editing the secularist weekly by herself when 
Bradlaugh was in India.55 


6 George W. Foote's Reaction 


Annie Besant's most virulent opponent within the Nss proved to be George 
W. Foote. He was an old adversary of hers, having already opposed her pub- 
lic support of birth control in 1877, to the point of joining the Nss-breakaway 
British Secular Union for a while. Like Bradlaugh, Foote also strongly disap- 
proved of Besant's socialism. According to Carol Hanbery MacKay: *Foote had 
been jealous of Besant's role in the National Secular Society, and her member- 
ship in the Theosophical Society provided him with the opportunity to drive a 
further wedge between her and Bradlaugh.”36 

Foote immediately published through his own Progressive Publishing 
Company a pamphlet entitled Mrs. Besant's Theosophy: A Candid Criticism. The 
text, however, reveals a number of prejudices that had little to do with Besant's 
Theosophy, but much with her being a woman: “from the lips of a woman, 
especially if young or engaging, even commonplaces are apt to pass with men 
as revelations, and faulty logic is wonderfully convincing." Foote's gender bias 


33 See David Nash, "Charles Bradlaugh, India and the Many Chameleon Destinations of 
Republicanism,” in Republicanism in Victorian Society, eds. David Nash and Antony Taylor 
(Stroud: Sutton, 2000), 106-24. 

34 “The International Congress of Workers. The Closing Sitting,” Pall Mall Gazette (July 23, 
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35 Nethercot, First Five Lives, 327-8. 

36 Carol Hanbery MacKay, ‘A Spiritual Materialist Turns Material Spiritualist: Annie Besant 
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was also rather obvious when he asserted: “[Besant] has not the gist of origi- 
nality. She seems to me very much at the mercy of her emotions, and especially 
at the mercy of her latest friends." As for Blavatsky, Foote twice called her a 
"sorceress,' to whose spell Besant had supposedly succumbed “body and soul” 
Yet, just like Bradlaugh, Foote readily confessed: *For my own part, I cannot say 
that I have read these volumes.” He still firmly concluded: “Mdme. Blavatsky's 
Secret Doctrine is the work of an accomplished charlatan."37 

Thus, it was mostly to Foote that Besant answered with her two lectures 
jointly entitled Why I Became a Theosophist, given in August 1889 in the Hall 
of Science, “to a crowded audience,” according to the Pall Mall Gazette. Once 
again, Besant stressed the compatibility between freethinking and Theosophy, 
and the Pall Mall Gazette's report reveals that she still enjoyed considerable 
support from her fellow secularists: “In concluding Mrs. Besant said [...] she 
would never give her enemies the right to say that she left the ranks of organ- 
ised freethought of her own free will. (Applause.) If they wanted her to go, 
let them say so. (No, no-).38 In September, Lucifer published a report of the 
debate that had followed Besant's second lecture. Many of the questions 
were candid inquiries into the tenets of Theosophy: “the gentleman [asked] 
whether Theosophy is a system which can be grasped by the majority of peo- 
ple" “Another gentleman wished to know where the Ego was between the peri- 
ods of reincarnation.” Some secularists openly called for Besant's exclusion, 
however: “Mrs. Besant must go,” a “Mr. King” exclaimed, but her answer to a 
question concerning Blavatsky: “there is nothing greater than those who can 
stand attack and remain silent under it,” was met with “(Loud applause.)"5° 
Besant addressed the general public on Theosophy for the first time at the end 
of August, at the Bow and Bromley Institute, where two thousand people gath- 
ered to “her first public confession of faith," as her friend George Lansbury, who 
sat in the chair, put it.4° 

Besides regular attacks in his weekly the Freethinker, Foote responded with 
two further lectures, jointly called Secularism and Theosophy: A Rejoinder 
to Mrs. Besant’s Pamphlet. Interestingly, Foote admitted to having already 


37 Georges W. Foote, Mrs. Besant’s Theosophy: A Candid Criticism (London: Progressive 
Publishing Co., 1889). 

38 “Why I Became a Theosophist: Mrs. Besant Offers an Explanation to Her Secularist 
Friends,” Pall Mall Gazette (August 12, 1889): 6. 

39 “Why I Became a Theosophist: At the Conclusion of Mrs. Besant's Lecture on the Above 
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(September 1889): 47-53. 

40 George Lansbury, My Life (London: Constable & Co., 1928), 78. Lansbury later led the 
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"complain[ed] of Mrs. Besant's having used the Freethought platform in an 
unjustifiable manner to propagate Socialism,” thus unwittingly showing that 
Besant’s Theosophy only added to his resentment towards her. He also was 
downright threatening, presenting Besant’s Theosophy not only as a form of 
deviance but as a disease: “Foreign matter will sometimes enter an organism, 
but the organism tries to expel it, and, if strong enough it succeeds.” Both 
Besant and Foote then went on rival tours of the Nss branches with their 
respective lectures, drawing large audiences, and generating lively debates and 
opposite reactions, as some branches "announced their intention to devote 
some study to Theosophy; [while] others said they would have nothing to do 
with it.’42 


7 Reaction of the London Press 


Many of the London papers and periodicals reacted to Annie Besant's join- 
ing the Ts. This might have been a source of embarrassment powerful enough 
for the Nss to justify their exclusion of Besant, as a number of their religious 
opponents used her so-called conversion against secularism and atheism, and 
expressed their views in the press — such as Rev. Henry Simpson Lunn, who 
wrote in the Methodist Times of August 29, 1889: 


The conversion of Mrs. Besant to Theosophy is the most striking event 
in the history of popular Atheism which has occurred during the present 
century ... Mrs. Besant's close association with Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, her 
manifest sincerity and earnestness of purpose, and the real sacrifices she 
has made in the cause of so-called "Free Thought," since first she left the 
“quiet country vicarage," and “took a vow to be true to Truth through all 
her life," have given her a position and influence in England equalled by 
few of her predecessors in the revolt against all religions. 43 


Lunn went on summing up Hodgson’s “terrible indictment against Mrs. Besant's 
new teacher, Madame Blavatsky.” Some of those religious opponents, including 
Lunn, also expressed the hope that Besant’s Theosophy would only be a first 


41 George W. Foote, Secularism and Theosophy. A Rejoinder to Mrs. Besant’s Pamphlet 
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42 Nethercot, First Five Lives, 328. 
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step towards her Christian re-conversion: “Let us hope that the quest may be 
again resumed, and terminate at the feet of Him who said, ‘I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life"^^ — meaning they did not see Theosophy as a dangerous 
cult-like deviance, but as a form of spirituality that remained more acceptable 
to them than atheist or materialist viewpoints. Even Besant's loyal supporter 
on the London School Board, Rev. Stewart Headlam, a Christian socialist, wrote 
in the Church Reformer: "There is but little now to hinder her from again mak- 
ing her communion at a Christian altar”# Nevertheless, by the end of the sum- 
mer of 1889, when mentioning Besant, most of the London papers only carried 
articles about her work on the LSB or her support of the dockers and other 
London workers on strike. The conservative Morning Post of August 31 thus just 
read that: "Mrs. Besant addressed a large meeting of [the printers’ labourers] 
on Clerkenwell-green that morning, and supported the proposition for the for- 
mation of a union.”46 

During the following weeks, Besant lectured to the Fabian Society on "The 
Trades Union Movement" and on “A Century of Social Movement,’ but some 
of her political opponents used her conversion to undermine her credibil- 
ity: on September 24, the Globe, a Tory paper, reviewed the eighth Fabian Tract, 
writing in a sarcastic, gender-biased way: "A sample of the feminine Fabian is 
supplied by the immortal Mrs. Besant, the solidity of whose intellect may be 
judged by the fact that she has recently become a convert to Theosophy.” 
Yet, the very same Globe reported on Besant joining the strike committee of 
the East End tailors on September 28 with no further mention of Theosophy.4? 
George Bernard Shaw included Besant's essay on "Industry under Socialism" 
in the collection of Fabian Essays he edited at the end of the year, and the 
Graphic described Besant as "the chief orator" of the Fabian Society, when 
they reviewed the Essays in March 1890.7? Even Besant's rather condescending 
biographer Arthur Nethercot conceded that “her inclusion in this significant 
volume showed the respect in which she was held as an authority on labour, 
industry, and trade unions."50 
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45 Stewart Headlam, “My Soul is Athirst for God,” Church Reformer. Quoted in H. P. Blavatsky, 
“The Nine-Day Wonder Press,” Lucifer 4, no. 24 (August, 1889): 441-449. 

46 “The Great Strike,’ Morning Post (August 31, 1889): 5. 

47 “The Fabian Gens,” Globe (September 24, 1889): 1. 

48 “The Taylors’ Strike,” Globe (September 28, 1889): 7. 

49 “The Reader,’ Graphic (March 8, 1890): 14. 
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The London press only briefly focused back on Besant's Theosophy when 
Olcott arrived in London in September 1889. He lectured at South Place Chapel 
"under the auspices of Mrs. Besant,” according to the Pall Mall Gazette, who 
interviewed him as “The Buddhist Apostle in England.”>! His lecture was 
widely reported — mostly because Besant chaired it. In the St James Gazette, 
"A Seeker after Truth" spoke of her as “the new convert,” but also as the person 
“who appeared to vouch for the moral character of the evening's entertain- 
ment.”53 Three days later, however, the Daily News famously suggested that 
Besant had been hypnotized by Blavatsky into converting to Theosophy.5+ 
Besant answered this far-fetched claim with a long and thoroughly researched 
essay on “Hypnotism,” published in the Universal Review of March 1890.55 
Her essay was favorably reviewed, as by the Illustrated London News: “we can 
entirely commend to students of physiological psychology her able synopsis of 
the phenomena of hypnotism."56 

By October 1889, the London papers only wrote on Besant's work on the 
LSB, and carried advertisement for a lecture she gave on "Trade Unions" to the 
SDF.’ In November, the action Besant had brought against Rev. E. Hoskyns 
for libel went to court. Hoskyns had distributed a handbill at the time of the 
election to the LSB asserting that Besant taught: "Chastity is a crime; unbri- 
dled sensuality a virtue" — a far more serious deviance to most late Victorians 
than lecturing on Theosophy. As usual, Besant conducted her own defense,5? 
but the jury failed to agree on a verdict, and she had to pay legal expenses.5? 
The three-day trial was widely commented on by the London press, but noth- 
ing was said of Besant's Theosophy and she made no mention of it in court. 
Meanwhile, she lectured on "Socialism and the Middle Classes" to the Croydon 
Socratic Society, “with the same old fire and enthusiasm," according to the 
Croydon Advertiser, who referred to her as “a brilliant woman.’®° In December 
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1889, the radical Sunday paper Reynolds's Newspaper reported Besant's lecture 
on "Drifting into Socialism" to the north-west branch of the Nss,°! meaning she 
was still welcome among secularists at the time. 

Besant's proposals that State schools as well as school meals should be free 
of charge were much commented on by the London press throughout the win- 
ter of 1889—1890.8? On October 1890, Reynolds’s Newspaper concluded on the 
LSB’s annual report: "Good work has been done, largely through Mrs. Besant."63 
Before that, in June 1890, Reynolds's Newspaper had used Besant as an example 
when the House of Lords killed the bill introduced to allow women to sit on 
City Councils: “some of these stupid Tories are afraid that able women who are 
now taking part in public life will put them to shame, as Mrs. Besant has, for 
instance, on the London School Board."64 

Although Besant had become president of the Blavatsky Lodge in January 
1890, the London press only carried occasional announcements for the lec- 
tures on Theosophy she gave or chaired, and did not comment on them - con- 
trary to the speech she delivered in favour of the eight-hour day during the 
Hyde Park demonstration of May 4, 1890: “[S]he was loudly cheered,” accord- 
ing to the Evening Standard;® and she defended Bradlaugh when his name was 
hooted by the crowd. In July, the Pall Mall Gazette reported that Besant — still 
an active member of the Fabian society — chaired “a crowded meeting,” during 
which "she made a very strong appeal on behalf of the locked-out chocolate 
makers ... at Bow, which resulted in a total of £10.67 In September 1890, The 
Times reported Besant's address "On the Necessity of Trade-Unionism" during 
a meeting of the fur-pullers on strike which Burrow presided,9? and Reynolds’s 
Newspaper asserted: "The success of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Herbert Burrows in 
bringing strikes of women in London to a satisfactory issue ought to encourage 
our friends in the country to do likewise."9? The fact that Besant and Burrow 
were both Theosophist did not seem to bother these papers in the least. As 
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mentioned by Shaw himself in the Pall Mall Gazette, Besant was still treasurer 
of the SDF parliamentary fund at the time,” and according to the Daily News, 
she lectured to the SDF on “Past Labour Struggles" as late as November 1890, 
and on “Legalised Trade Unions" in December.” She also lectured on “Women 
Everywhere" to the Brixton Liberal Association that November.” 

Conversely Besant delivered socialist lectures to Theosophists, as on 
"Capital and Labour" in August 1890, in the meeting room of the Blavatsky 
Lodge on Avenue Road, as announced by the Women’s Penny Paper.”? The fol- 
lowing month, the opening of the Working Women's Club Besant had founded 
in the East End for the benefit of the matchgirls — whose victorious strike she 
had supported in 1888 — was announced in the London press. Significantly, the 
papers made no mention of the contribution of the Ts, only that the club was 
“started by Mrs. Besant and her friends,” as stated in the Pall Mall Gazette.74 

Admittedly, in September 1890 the South London Press mentioned Besant's 
Theosophy when they reported on the lecture on “The Class War" she gave to 
the Newington Reform Club — where she “had an enthusiastic reception." The 
paper explained that “Mrs. Besant [was] an eloquent advocate of Theosophism 
[sic] as well as socialism, and the doctrine of universal brotherhood belongs 


to both 'isms." The paper went on wondering how she reconciled her socialist 
views with those of “conservative Theosophists,” who, according to the jour- 
nalist, considered poverty and suffering as the karmic result of past actions.” 
So, the Nss had little to be embarrassed about concerning Annie Besant's 
Theosophy by then: she was still perceived as going on with her public work 


very much as she used to before her joining the Ts. 


8 Consequences of Charles Bradlaugh's Resignation from 
the Presidency of the Nss (February 1890) 


Charles Bradlaugh resigned from the presidency of the Nss shortly after he 
came back from India, in February 1890. After a moving speech - during which 
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he paid tribute to Besant — Bradlaugh appointed Foote as his successor until 
the next annual conference, held in Manchester in May, during which Foote 
was elected by acclamation. Two weeks after Bradlaugh's resignation, Besant 
announced that she resigned as vice-president, because she could not *work 
harmoniously" with Foote, although the Executive Committee of the Nss tried 
to dissuade her. Foote's Freethinker then said that "it did not really matter any- 
way, since she had resigned de facto [from the Nss] when she had converted to 
Theosophy,’ and, when Besant did not attend the annual conference in May, the 
Freethinker asserted that she had "resigned her connection with the Society.””6 
This was but wishful thinking on Foote's part, for not only was Besant still offi- 
cially a member, but she went on lecturing for the Nss, as in August 1890 for its 
north-west branch, on ^Women in Hindostan [sic], Compared with Women in 
Palestine and Christendom."7 Besant also went to Ireland for the first time in 
her life in October 1890, where she lectured to the Nss branches of Dublin and 
Belfast.7? She was still fighting for secularism as late as March 1891 on the LSB, 
arguing "that every freethinker ought to be glad to obtain relief from the duty 
of giving religious instruction which he did not believe in.’”9 

When Bradlaugh died on January 30, 1891, Besant wrote a moving “In 
Memoriam" to him in the special issue of the National Reformer published on 
February 8. She lectured on his life and work to regional branches of the Nss, 
such as Manchester’s,®° and she published a “Character Sketch" of Bradlaugh in 
W. T. Stead's Review of Reviews of March 1891. However, the death of Bradlaugh 
deprived Besant of a powerful — though by then symbolic — support within 
the Nss. 


9 Consequences of the Death of Madame Blavatsky (May 1891) 


In April 1891 Besant left to attend the annual convention of the American 
TS in Boston, as Blavatsky's personal delegate, and to go on a lecture tour of 
the East Coast on "Theosophy and the condition of the people," "London: Its 
Wealth and Its Poverty,” "Labour Movements in the Old World,’ or “Women 
and Journalism.”®! Before she left, she announced she would be back on the 
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platform of the Hall of Science on May 248? — but Madame Blavatsky died on 
May 8, while Besant was sailing back from the United States. 

The tone of the London papers then completely shifted. Those that carried 
Blavatsky's obituary often dwelled on the Hogdson Report and systematically 
mentioned Besant. The Daily News of May 9 thus read: “Madame Blavatsky was 
openly charged with imposture. For all that, there were many believers in her, 
and among the most conspicuous and most ardent of these was Mrs. Besant."53 
The Pall Mall Gazette — no longer edited by W. T. Stead — published on its front 
page an article on Blavatsky entitled "The Prophetess of the Buried Tea Cup,” 
after one of the events investigated by Hogdson, and read that "Mrs. Annie 
Besant, revolting from miracles, threw herself upon Mahatmas and atheism 
ends in Theosophy'9^ As for the Illustrated London News, they referred to 
Blavatsky as “a pure charlatan" who “had at one time or another played on the 
credulity of the people of nearly every civilised country in the world," before 
recalling that she was living “at Mrs. Besant's home in Avenue Road” at the time 
of her death, and that Besant had “remained faithful to the last."85 

On March 27, 1891, to justify sending Besant as her delegate to the American 
TS convention, Blavatsky had written to William Q. Judge that Besant was “my 
right hand, my successor when I will be forced to leave you, my sole hope in 
England."$6 The London papers did not know about this letter, but a number of 
them rightly predicted that Besant would succeed Blavatsky — such as the Globe, 
although they concluded sarcastically that "Mrs. Besant does not, we believe, 
assert the power of working miracles;”®’ or the St James's Gazette who wrote, 
even more sarcastically: *Now that Madame Blavatsky is dead there is nobody 
to ... make mysterious billets doux flutter from the heavens into the laps of the 
believing ... — save, perhaps, Mrs. Besant.”88 The Pall Mall Gazette published an 
interview of Besant under the headline: “I Believe in Madame Blavatsky.” The 
journalist concluded about Besant's unwavering faith in Blavatsky: “We talk of 
Mme. Blavatsky's ‘miracles’ — surely, the ‘miracle of miracles’ is here!”®9 

Yet, it still came as a shock to many when Besant announced on June 21, 
1891 that she would “not be able to present herself as candidate at the coming 
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School Board election,” in an official statement that was widely reprinted in 
the London press: 


The death of my honoured friend and chief Mdme. Blavatsky, throws on 
me heavy additional work in connection with the Theosophical move- 
ment, and believing, as I do, that in the progress of that movement lies 
the hope of a better religious, moral, and social order than we have to- 
day, I elect to leave the more popular work in other hands and devote 
myself wholly to the less understood and less attractive duty of press- 
ing the claims of a spiritual philosophy on a public largely dominated by 
materialism.90 


In spite of what the London papers had written about Besant only the month 
before, many of them lamented her decision. The journalist, social reformer 
and co-founder of the Women's Franchise League, Florence Fenwick Miller, 
who had sat on the LsB herself between 1877 and 1889,?! thus wrote in the 
Illustrated London News: "Mrs. Besant resigns the undoubtedly useful secu- 
lar work of educating the children of the poor in order to succeed Madame 
Blavatsky as a leader of a vague sort of spiritualism.”9? Then, in the July 1890 
issue of Lucifer, as promised to Blavatsky, Besant publicly renounced her neo- 
Malthusianism, with an article entitled "Theosophy and the Law of Population," 
in which she advocated sexual restraint instead of preventive checks.?? She 
even withdrew The Law of Population?^ from publication, although it still 
"brought her a yearly income of £200,” according to the Pall Mall Gazette?5 — 
thus alienating a number of her secularist friends. The first annual convention 
of the Ts in Europe was held in London, partly at Besant's place, on July 9-10, 
1891, and was reported in The Times.’ Both William Q. Judge and Olcott were 
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there. Besant “who looked pale and tired," according to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
"closed with a eulogy of Theosophy and its high conception of human duty and 
brotherhood.’9” 

So, the death of Blavatsky proved a turning point in Besant’s involvement 
in Theosophy — so much so that the St James’s Gazette reported on her fare- 
well address to the Nss under the headline “Mrs. Besant's Conversion to 
Theosophy*8 forgetting that her "conversion" had actually taken place over 
two years before. 


10 George Foote’s Renewed Attack on Annie Besant and Her Farewell 
Address to the nss (July-August 1891) 


The context proved perfect for Foote to launch a renewed attack on Besant. 
On July 17, 1891, he had a letter sent to her stating that the Nss committee in 
charge of the Sunday lectures in the Hall of Science "desire[d] that all lectures 
from this platform on Sunday evenings shall be upon subjects upon which 
the lecturer is in agreement with the principles and objects of the National 
Secular Society" Besant replied that she could not “submit to a censorship,”99 
and announced she would give the Nss a farewell address on Sunday, August 
30. It may sound as if Besant used the letter as a convenient opportunity to 
leave the Nss, but this view runs counter to what she expressed in her address. 
It was entitled 1875-1891: A Fragment of Autobiography, because she recalled 
her work within the Nss since 1875, as well as her personal evolution. 

"The hall was crowded to its utmost capacity” according to Reynolds's 
Newspaper,! and there must have been many journalists, judging by the num- 
ber of other reports in the London papers. Among those attending Besant's 
farewell address, there was the American-born actress, writer and suffragette 
Elizabeth Robins, who later wrote an unpublished biography of Besant.!?! 
Robins's account only confirms Reynolds's Newspaper's: she "saw people jos- 
tling for standing-room,” and “heard that hundreds, friends and opponents, 
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had been turned away" The lecture was chaired by Mrs. Thornton-Smith, 
who simply said: "To-night, my friends, Mrs. Besant speaks from this platform 
for the last time.” Besant was late, and the crowd grew restless, according to 
Robins, who gave a moving account of Besant's delayed arrival: 


Then in the thick of the shouting, cheering, jeering — suddenly an appa- 
rition. The clamor dropped like a stone. A statuesque figure swathed in 
white silk was moving slowly down towards the footlights. It stopped. 
I don't remember seeing any notes — just that white-shining presence 
with the grave beautiful voice. 


Forty-five years later Robins still had a vivid recollection of “the malcontents in 
that audience," but the reports in the London press were more qualified, espe- 
cially Reynolds’s Newspaper's very detailed one:!°2 “When Mrs. Besant rose a 
voice cried ‘Shame, then there were many cries of ‘No, no, then cheering, which 
lasted for several minutes." Besant's tribute to Bradlaugh also was cheered, and 
there were “laughters and cheers,” when she said that she was given The Secret 
Doctrine to review because she “was thought to be more or less mad on such 
subjects.” The most contentious point was that of Besant’s avowed belief in 
the existence of the Mahatmas. The audience heckled her into explaining the 
reasons why she believed in them. The verbatim of her answer published in 
Reynolds’s Newspaper allows a glimpse of the mixed reaction of the audience: 


You have known me in this hall for sixteen and a half years. (Cheers.) You 
have never known me to tell a lie to you. (“No, never,’ and loud cheers.) 
My worst public enemy has never cast a slur upon my integrity. (“Never,’ 
and cheers.) I tell you that since Madame Blavatsky left I have had letters 
in the same handwriting as the letters which she received (Sensation.) 
... Are you, I would ask, quite right to believe that you are right, and that 
there is nothing in the universe you do not know. (Hear, hear.) ... That and 
nothing less is the position you are taking at the present time (“Yes,” “Yes, 
“No,’, “No,” cheers and hisses.) 


Before this Besant had once again voiced a powerful denunciation of the para- 
dox of supposed freethinkers refusing to listen to different views: 
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Idid not break with the great Church of England, and ruin my social posi- 
tion, and break with all that women hold dear, in order to come to this 
platform and be dictated to as to what I should say. ... What is it you are 
saying? That you will have no word from your platform save that which 
you already know ... If you are right, you ought to be strong enough to 
hear a lecturer put views you don't agree with.108 


Although Robins remembered leaving among “a protesting crowd," Reynolds's 
Newspaper concluded their report thus: "During the closing sentences of her 
address Mrs. Besant spoke under great emotion — an emotion which was 
reflected not by a few of her hearers. Having ended, she left the platform with 
the friends that accompanied her.'?^ Meanwhile the place simply rang with 
cheers." 


n Conclusion: Annie Besant, Secularism, Theosophy and Deviance 


Clearly, after Annie Besant joined the Ts in 1889, a significant part of the mem- 
bers of the Nss did not reject her, nor what they learned of Theosophy through 
her. Their new president George Foote mostly expressed personal resentment 
at Besant as an influential woman, who had enjoyed Bradlaugh's trust, and 
as a socialist, with whom he deeply disagreed. Her becoming a Theosophist 
provided him with a convenient opportunity to get rid of her — but it took 
him over two years, Bradlaugh's death and Besant succeeding Blavatsky to 
manage to do so, because Besant still enjoyed a large degree of support within 
the Nss as late as 1891. So, it can be safely concluded that, like some of their 
Indian counterparts, at least a portion of late-Victorian British members of the 
NSS considered Theosophy to be compatible with their secularist views — a 
counter-intuitive finding that should be further researched, along the lines of 
David Nash's reassessment of the Victorian so-called crisis of faith, that briefly 
touches upon the subject.105 

Meanwhile, none of the London papers doubted Besant's sincerity. The Pall 
Mall Gazette wrote: “any statement made by Mrs. Besant will be received and 
examined with the gravity due to her character for sincerity and candour;"106 
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and Reynoldss Newspaper said that "Mrs. Besant's own conversion from 
materialism to a very strong spiritual belief is perfectly sincere. ... in study- 
ing Theosophy and proclaiming its tenets to a somewhat sceptical world Mrs. 
Besant is firmly convinced that she is doing the best work she can accomplish 
for her fellow creatures."!07 

Some London papers, however, especially those that usually expressed 
conservative views, and had already opposed Besant's secularism, neo- 
Malthusianism or socialism, openly questioned her sanity and passed on 
scathing — though generally uninformed — judgements on Theosophy. After 
Besant’s farewell lecture to the Nss, the Globe thus read: 


From the extreme of negation she has gone to the extreme of credulity. 
The lesson ought not to be lost even upon the purblind people who used 
to regard her as inspired. What faith can they place in convictions which 
thus swing, pendulum-like from arrogant scepticism to abject fatuity?108 


Nevertheless, if Besant was portrayed as deluded bya number of London papers 
after she joined the Ts, and even more so from 1891, this was not presented by 
them as a deviance. From the point of view of many of her contemporaries as 
expressed in the general press, Besant's previously avowed atheism, materi- 
alism and her advocacy of birth control had been far more serious breaches 
from the Victorian norm than her joining an esoteric movement, perceived 
as ridiculous, but as much less of a threat to the moral or social order!?? than 
Besant's former views. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Dismissing the Occult 


The Links between Esoteric Currents and French Homeopathic Medicine 
during the First Half of the Twentieth Century 


Léo Bernard 


1 Introduction 


While homeopathy does not immediately stand out as a topic worthy of major 
consideration within the field of esotericism, in particular for those interested 
in exploring the relations between esotericism and deviance, an overview of 
the French homeopathy scene during the first half of the twentieth century 
quickly dispels any doubts as to the value of such an angle of approach, as the 
following chapter will demonstrate. My point of departure will be the contro- 
versy stirred by Le Siècle médical, the most widely read French medical periodi- 
cal of the interwar period, over the article penned by Prof. Mauriac (1882-1963) 
on the November 15, 1931 edition of the journal. Mauriac's target was the work 
of Dr. Léon Vannier (1880-1963), La Doctrine de l'homcopathie française (1931), 
and of particular note for present concerns was his singling out for attack of 
the incorporation of physiognomy and astrology into Vannier's medical prac- 
tice. Far from being a simple book review, the article by Mauriac represents a 
general criticism of homeopathy by a faculty professor and was the source of 
some tumult. It is certainly true that, unlike Vannier who proudly maintained 
his claims relating to the value of these practices, other homeopaths refused to 
countenance any association between the latter and their own medical activi- 
ties. However, if we look beyond such public disavowals, we find that astrology 
was indeed also a matter of interest for a number of homeopaths who did not 
belong to Vannier's circle. This controversy thus presents an interesting per- 
spective from which to approach the wider link between esotericism and devi- 
ance, understood here as the transgression of medical and scientific norms, 
which are themselves not always homogeneous. The presence of techniques 
that are often associated with esotericism during the modern period, such 
as astrology and physiognomy, in the circulation of ideas relating to French 
homeopathy attest to the diffusion of their influence within a wider field than 
one might first expect. Can we arrive at an understanding of why Dr. Vannier 
embraced and other homeopaths publicly rejected astrology? And how 
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much can we learn on the relation between esotericism and deviance from 
these alternative perspectives on astrology? Both questions can be addressed 
through a study of the historical context in three areas: French homeopathy, 
astrology, and their intersection within the practice of Léon Vannier. I will first 
give a sense of the prominence of French homeopathy during this historical 
period, and the importance of Vannier within the movement. Subsequently, 
his medical doctrine will be examined and its connection with esoteric cur- 
rents (ie, modern currents such as the theosophical movement, occultist and 
magnetic circles, etc.) thoroughly investigated. After a discursive analysis of the 
controversy, my own research findings will shine a light on the links between 
scientific astrology and French homeopathy during the interwar period. I will 
conclude with a consideration of the relations between homeopathy, esoteri- 
cism and deviance. 


2 The Journey of Homeopathy in France before the Controversy 


Before going further, a quick reminder on the theory and practice of homeop- 
athy may be of service. Homeopathy is a therapeutic method, which received 
its name from its founder, Samuel Hahnemann (1755-1843), at the very end of 
the eighteenth century. It is hard to arrive at a strict definition because of the 
diversity of practices associated with it. The homeopathic method is neverthe- 
less grounded on a single principle: The Law of Similars. "Like cures like": symp- 
toms which result from exposure to a substance in high doses may be cured 
when this substance is administered in small or even infinitesimal doses. The 
practice of homeopathy first appeared in France around the year 1830, and a 
network of physicians rapidly arose although homeopathy was condemned 
by the French Academy of Medicine as early as 1835. The arrival of Samuel 
Hahnemann in Paris during the same year undoubtedly accelerated its diffu- 
sion. In 1863, a directory enlisted a total number of 441 physicians practicing 
homeopathy in France.! However, throughout the Belle Époque, homeopathy 
was on the wane. In 1876, according to a report released on the occasion of the 
World Homoeopathic Congress in Philadelphia, there were no more than 300 
practicing homeopaths in France? An 1897 study carried out by an unnamed 


1 Catellan frères, Annuaire homæopathique (Paris : Bailière, 1863). 
2 Charles Catellan, “Histoire et statistique de l'homceopathie en France,” Bulletin de la Société 
médicale homæopathique de France 18, no. 8 (August 1876): 265. 
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homeopath reported a total number of 202 French homeopaths,? and numbers 
between 112 and 140 have been proposed for the period leading up to the First 
World War. On the contrary, the interwar period was a time of reawakening 
for homeopathy in France, its second rise occurring during the latter half of 
the 1920s. While there are thought to be no more than 140 French homeopaths 
in the year 1924, their size had doubled by 1930 to reach 280. Moreover, in 
July 1929, homeopathy was recognized by the governing bodies of the coun- 
try. An embassy of American homeopaths alongside its French counterparts 
was received by the French President of the Republic, Gaston Doumergue 
(1863-1937), and the deputy secretary of state for hygiene, Dr. Alfred Oberkirch 
(1876—1947), gave a laudatory speech during the homeopathic congress which 
took place to mark the occasion.^ In 1931, the year in which the controversy 
erupted, homeopathy was growing in prominence, having been recognized 
by the political powers, although still shunned by mainstream medical prac- 
titioners. A further shift in attitude can be observed during the thirties with 
the flourishing of "Neo-Hippocratic" medicine, advocated by some faculty 
professors for its more holistic perspective, which embraced homeopathy as 
one of its branches.» While this reawakening is not of primary concern here, 
it is nevertheless worth mentioning in passing the epistemological context of 
the first half of the twentieth century, which cultivated an intellectual envi- 
ronment that was particularly conducive to the rehabilitation of homeopathy. 
Ihave in mind those discoveries, such as quantum physics, which opened new 
perspectives on scientific knowledge, as well as a growing spirit of mistrust 
directed towards the positivist medicine of the nineteenth century, criticized 
by many even inside the Academy of Medicine for its lack of therapeutic 
results. Mauriac himself was one of the most famous opponents of a reduc- 
tionist approach to medicine, although this was not enough to convince him 
to embrace homeopathy, as it was conceived by Vannier, a conception to which 
we will now turn our attention. 


3 “Liste des médecins et pharmaciens homoeopathes de France, Revue homæopathique 
francaise 8, no. 5 (31 May 1897): 237-242. 

4 Alfred Oberkirch, “Discours lors du banquet en l'honneur des membres de l'American 
Institute of Homceopathy,” L’Homeeopathie française, no. 6 (July-October 1929): 555-558. 

5 Léo Bernard, “La médecine néo-hippocratique des années 1930: le temps d'une rencontre," 
Histoire, médecine et santé, no14 (Winter 2018): 63-81, special issue : “Pour en finir avec les 
médecines parallèles,” edited by Olivier Faure and Hervé Guillemain. 
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3 Dr. Léon Vannier and French Homeopathy 


Before approaching the distinctive medical doctrine of Léon Vannier as out- 
lined in his book La Doctrine de l'homcopathie française, a word on his achieve- 
ments within and contribution to the rise of homeopathy is required. Born in 
1882, Léon Vannier became a certified doctor from the faculty of medicine in 
1905 and became acquainted with homeopathy through his older brother who 
was also a practitioner of homeopathy. Léon Vannier took part in the contro- 
versy surrounding the therapeutic value of highly diluted remedies that arose 
within the Société française d’homeeopathie before creating his own move- 
ment, whose mouthpiece was the periodical first issued in 1912 under the title 
L'Homcopathie française. The outbreak of the First World War led to the tem- 
porary inactivity of this movement, following which the journal was reissued 
in 1924. At that time, five other homeopaths were part of the group, out of an 
estimated total of 140 practicing in France: by 1930 there were 103 members out 
of a total of 280. To encourage the growth of his movement, Vannier created in 
1927 a pharmaceutical laboratory, Les Laboratoires homæopathiques de France, 
and a society, la Société d’homeeothérapie, which became the largest of the 
three French homeopathic societies in 1931. He organized many conferences, 
wrote several books and articles in mainstream medical periodicals,9 while 
also training doctors in homeopathy. In 1931, 92 doctors and 50 new students 
subscribed to the teachings of the Société d'homaothérapie. We may therefore 
proclaim in all confidence the crucial role played by Léon Vannier in homeop- 
athy's second rise, and by extension the significance of his writings. 


4 La Doctrine de l'Homcopathie Française and Typology 


Homeopathic practice is plural in nature: even if Hahnemann is a common 
reference, many innovations were added to his model by various homeopaths 
and La Doctrine de l'homceopathie française published by Léon Vannier follows 
this pattern. Vannier saw his book as a vehicle for the propagation of his own 
vision of homeopathy. Outlining his doctrine, he wrote: 


The essential feature of the doctrine of "'Homceopathie Française” is the 
study of the Human Function, based on respect for created Being, the 


6 Delphine Benoit, "Un malade qui s'ignore, un médecin qui guérit: Les représentations de la 
médecine dans les revues de l'Entre-deux-guerres en France. Médecine humaine et patholo- 
gie" (PhD diss., Université Paris Sud — Paris X1, 2014), 128. 
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faithful Observation of which allows us not only to understand and pro- 
tect it, but also to contribute to its development and realization." 


According to Vannier, to observe the “Human Function” of an individual is to 
read the signs which indicate “what he would be if he really were the Being 
he should be,” that is, “if he lived in conformity with the initial plan according 
to which he was built”8 Therefore, physicians who seek to cure their patients 
must know the initial order, which gave form to them at the moment of their 
creation, which is to say their Ordre naturel. In effect, the therapeutic inter- 
vention is orientated towards the goal of finding a balance: it must keep the 
human being on the right track. An illness may appear when the inner flow 
of the being is disconnected from the cosmic, thereby breaking the balance. 
Symptoms will thus vary from one person to the next, according to their own 
type. "The understanding of the Being is fundamental" for the homeopath,? 
anditimplies recognition of the different types. From the 1920s until his death, 
Léon Vannier underlined many times the key facet of his doctrine, which he 
named “Typology, science of the determination of type."? He detailed, follow- 
ing the trend of his time, a typological ordering comprised of different human 
types which borrowed eight primitive types from the astral or mythological 
glossary: Mars, Saturn, Apollo, Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, Moon and Earth. These 
types were differentiated by their “psychic, dynamic, and physical characteris- 
tics,"! and can be associated among themselves to form metatypes. Primitive 
types and metatypes in turn form the Série Naturelle Humaine. To successfully 
correlate the patient with his or her type through the recognition of physiolog- 
ical signs, doctors were to use all methods at their disposal. As Léon Vannier 
wrote: "We seek to acquire this knowledge by all means: through questioning, 
clinical examination, psychological study, Iriscopy, Phrenoscopy, Chiroscopy, 
Graphology, Physiognomy, Astrology. A variety of methods, all based on 
‘Observation, are thus constitutive of Typology, which is to say the science of 
the determination of type."? Vannier refined his understanding of typology 
throughout his life, adding many psychic or physical descriptions of each type, 
and a wide range of homeopathic remedies and recommendations suitable to 
each type were defined over time. Nevertheless, the typology he outlined in La 


7 Léon Vannier, La Doctrine de l'homceopathie française (Paris: Doin, 1931), 29. 
8 Vannier, La Doctrine, 30. 

9 Vannier, La Doctrine, 35. 

10 Vannier, La Doctrine. 

11 Vannier, La Doctrine. 

12 Vannier, La Doctrine, 34-35. 
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Doctrine de l'homæopathie française owed much to Dr. Henri Favre (1827-1916), 
and his daughter, Céline Bessonnet-Favre (1858-1920). In other publications, 
he paid several tributes to his “master and to his daughter who indeed pub- 
lished many articles on typology in L'Homcopathie française between 1912 and 
1914. This is an interesting relationship, because father and daughter are by 
no means unknown to scholars of French esoteric currents, even if no aca- 
demic study focused on Henri Favre or his daughter has yet been undertaken. 
While now is not the occasion for such a study, I will provide some preliminary 
remarks on these individuals with a view to more securely establishing Léon 
Vannier's connection with esoteric currents through the intermediary of the 
Favre family. 


5 The Favre Family and the Influence of Esoteric Elements 
on Dr. Vannier's Medicine 


Julian Strube!? and Christopher McIntosh have mentioned Dr. Henri Favre 
in their works on Éliphas Lévi (1810-1875), mainly because he appears in Paul 
Chacornac's biography of the latter.5 Henri Favre attended meetings in the 
house of Charles Fauvety (1813-1897) where he met Éliphas Lévi as well as 
Louis Lucas (1816-1863) and Adolphe Desbarrolles (1801-1886). In his book 
Les Compagnons de la hiérophanie, Victor-Emile Michelet (1861-1938), a well- 
connected French occultist, also dedicated several pages to Favre alongside 
Papus (1865-1916), Lévi and others.!® Paul Chacornac (1884-1964) presented 
him as “a first class lavaterian and an adept of astrology.”!” There are not many 
sources available relating to his interest in astrology, although his use of phys- 
iognomy is well-documented. Articles issued in popular periodicals evoked 
his popularity in Parisian artistic circles and his divinatory skills in deter- 
mining the "types" of those who submitted to his examination in front of live 


13 Julian Strube, Sozialismus, Katholizismus und Okkultismus im Frankreich des 19. 
Jahrhunderts (Boston/Berlin: De Gruyter, 2016), 579. 

14 Christopher McIntosh, Eliphas Lévi and the French Occult Revival (New York: SUNY Press, 
2011 [1972]), 115. 

15 Paul Chacornac, Éliphas Lévi (1810-1875) (Paris: Editions Traditionnelles, 1989 [1926]), 
185-186. 

16  Victor-Emile Michelet, Les Compagnons de la hiérophanie. Souvenirs du mouvement her- 
métiste à la fin du x1x° siècle (Paris: Dorbon-Ainé, 1938), 133-136. 

17 Chacornac, Éliphas Lévi, 186. 
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audiences.'® Furthermore, the archives of the Countess Greffulhe (1860-1952), 
held at the French National Archives, contain a large body of the countess' cor- 
respondence with Henri Favre and Céline Bessonnet-Favre, as well as studies 
on physiognomy and graphology which they wrote at the request of the count- 
ess.!9 Henri Favre wrote several books, including in 1871 his Third Testament 
through which he hoped to awaken his readers to "the inner reality" of the 
Bible.2? His understanding of physiognomy was yet further illustrated in his 
most famous work Batailles du Ciel co-authored with his daughter, in which 
the main character tells us: 


Itcan be claimed, without fear of entertaining any delusion, that the body 
is the tabernacle of the soul. The shape of this tabernacle indicates the 
nature of the aptitudes, tendencies and aspirations of the spirit which 
must inhabit it. For a human creature to reach his true physical, moral 
and intellectual potential, we must, so to speak, model the body and the 
personality of the child in accordance with the indications carved by 
Providence on his face and in his hand22 


He further continues: 


The observation of type, a true glimpse of personal value, is available 
to anyone capable of unravelling the harmonic agreements of fate and 
destiny. Indeed, is it not [...] the sacerdotal science par excellence, the 
Christian science from which none are excluded, since the Word made 
man came to this world for the sole purpose of raising and saving the 
human being by returning to him his power and by enjoining upon him 
the salutary obligation of helping him realize his value??? 


If, as McIntosh pointed out, the esotericism of Henri Favre can be considered 
Christian in orientation, his Celtophilia also constituted a major aspect of his 


18 Paul Ravoux, “Un ami d'Alexandre Dumas,” Le Figaro. Supplément littéraire du dimanche, 
June 9, 1906, 2. Ernest d'Hauterive, "Le Docteur Henri Favre,” Le Correspondant, February 
25,1927, 522—530. 

19  AP/10111)/63-66, Fonds Greffulhe (1566-1961), Archives Nationales (France), 
Pierrefitte-sur-Seine. 

20 Henri Favre, La Bible, les trois testaments. Examen méthodique, fonctionnel, distributif et 
pratique (Le Havre: Alphée Brindeau, 1871), 699. 

21 Batailles du Ciel - Manuscrit d'un vieux celte (Paris: Chamuel, 1892). 

22 Batailles du Ciel, 64. 

23 Batailles du Ciel, 65-66. 
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thought. In Batailles du Ciel, which he identifies as the “manuscript of an old 
Celt,’ Favre wrote the following on the Ovates (the Celt priests deemed by him 
to be initiates and therapists): 


The sagacious and convinced Therapist applies himself to study the type 
of those who present themselves to him; he seeks to perceive the hid- 
den instincts, the secret inclinations, the organic weak-points of every 
individual who submits themselves freely to his most sympathetic and 
respectful observation.?+ 


The likeness which this conceptualizing of the role of therapist bears with 
Vannier's understanding of the duty of the physician is striking. Vannier 
was, without contest, deeply inspired by the esoteric thought developed 
by the Favre family. As noted above, a major part of his writings on typol- 
ogy is indebted to Henri Favre and above all to Céline Bessonnet-Favre, who 
enhanced and refined her father's findings in the domain. Bessonnet-Favre was 
also involved in esoteric currents, writing several studies on Kabbalah from 
1897 to 1905 under the pen name of Francis André in the publications of the 
Hiéron de Paray-le-Monial: this was a centre of Christian esotericism directed 
towards the search for a Primordial Tradition.?5 In 1910, she published a book 
named La Typologie, which brought together within a single text her accumu- 
lated knowledge on the matter of physiognomy at that time.26 She denied any 
connections with occultism and did not address the yet to be finalized astro- 
mythological glossary of Léon Vannier's Doctrine. She defined typology to be 
the science through which the psychological can be described through the 
physical: the features of a man may give an indication of his type, but only the 
observer's intuition allows him to determine it. As noted above, the typology 
of Bessonnet-Favre was still evolving, the eight prototypes were not yet defined 
in 1910, and only appear in one of the many articles on typology she wrote 
in L'Homeopathie francaise before the First World War. However, beyond her 
authorship of the glossary integrated by Vannier into his Doctrine, their col- 
laboration on this matter can be established thanks to some interesting letters 
exchanged between the two. 


24 Batailles du Ciel, 306. 

25 Patrick Lequet, "De la quéte de la tradition primordiale à la réouverture du Hiéron à 
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6 The Correspondence between Léon Vannier and Céline 
Bessonnet-Favre 


Jacqueline Vannier, the second wife of Léon Vannier, wrote a biography of her 
husband in 1968, a book that reveals a lot about the relationship of her hus- 
band with the Favre family.?7 We discover that they first met in 1906, during 
the early years of Vannier's medical career, and Jacqueline Vannier provides us 
with a lucid description of the nature of their relationship: 


Fascinating and lively conversations were held relating to Mythology 
and the Bible, bringing into play man's relationship with the cosmos and 
planetary types. Dr. Favre, his daughter and Léon Vannier, sought through 
ancient works the secret of the different human types, with the goal of 
classifying them for use in homeopathic medicine which is itself inher- 
ently close to nature.?8 


Interesting details can be found in the many letters exchanged between them- 
selves and transcribed by Jacqueline Vannier. Bessonnet-Favre, for example, 
wrote in a letter to Vannier dated September 18, 1915: 


I received, my dear Doctor, with great joy your good and very interesting 
letter. During the night that followed its reception my capacity for intel- 
ligent dreaming, which had disappeared so long ago, returned to me and 
I was able, come the morning, to hurriedly note a whole system for the 
reconstitution of types quoted in Genesis by calculating their numbers. 
I will tidy up some loose ends and convey it to you shortly. There are two 
fundamental aspects to our collaboration: 1) what we must discover and 
know for ourselves (initiation); 2) what we must produce for the outside 
world (revelation). When we come to an understanding of what we want 
to teach, the form will quickly follow. My work will proceed according to 
the course set out by the ideas themselves and our collaboration will be 
fruitful.29 


In response to her letter, Vannier encouraged her to put her work in order: 


27 Jacqueline Léon-Vannier, Le Docteur Léon Vannier. Confidences et souvenirs (Paris: 
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But on your side, it is absolutely necessary that you introduce order 
into the Types. You have so far considered them at times as a whole; at 
other times, in terms of their function, which is to say neutral, sensual 
and voluptuous; at others still in terms of their form, which is say large, 
medium and short, etc.; or indeed in terms of their particularities, which 
is to say Saturn, Venus, Earth and so on. All this leads us to distinguish 
between different subgroups and entanglement of types.30 


Bessonnet-Favre's answer, dated September 23, contained the much-vaunted 
ordering outlined in La Doctrine de Uvhomeeopathie française: 


You invite me to summarize my typology studies in practical terms; I have 
taken up this task with ardour, and this time I want to be methodical. 
I will push them as far as possible starting with what interests you and 
concerns me the most; which is to say, with the principles relating to the 
eight types, because there are eight types and not seven: three types with 
long faces, Saturn, Mars and Apollo; three types with short faces: Mercury, 
Earth, Moon; two types with a medium face: Venus and Jupiter?! [...] 
With regards to the geometric pattern, I am looking for it in Genesis in 
which the data of creation is contained. I believe that I will succeed in 
this endeavor and I will soon give you the first practical findings of my 
study.?? 


Without providing much in the way of detail, the reader is led to believe 
that she undertook a personal exegesis of the Bible inspired by the gematria 
with the aim of consolidating her knowledge on human types. In sum, these 
exchanges furnish unambiguous evidence of the connections that existed 
between esoteric currents and homeopathic medicine at that time. Through 
Vannier, who carried on the work alone after the early death of Bessonnet- 
Favre in 1920, ideas and practices associated with esoteric currents during the 
modern period found a wider field of diffusion. The importance, which he 
accorded to typology, led him in turn to deepen his interest in the methods of 
investigation "constitutive of typology": not only physiognomy but also iridol- 
ogy, graphology, chirology and astrology. These methods were common cur- 
rency among esoteric currents. Vannier, for his part, believed that these made 
possible a better knowledge concerning man and facilitated medical diagnosis. 
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This claim, clearly expressed in La Doctrine de l'homæopathie française, consti- 
tutes an important element of the controversy. Such practices, although not 
always rejected unambiguously as we shall see, were imbued with an aura of 
deviance in the eyes of mainstream medical circles. This did not stop Léon 
Vannier in his own way, alongside other homeopaths, from aspiring to have 
his practice recognized by academic medical circles. The discursive position 
of Vannier and other homeopaths on these methods is thus an interesting area 
of study for what it tells us about the relationship between esotericism and 
deviance. 


7 The Controversy in Le Siècle Médical 


On November 15, 1931, to recall, Professor Pierre Mauriac's lengthy review of La 
Doctrine de l'homceopathie française was published. Representing, more gener- 
ally, a criticism of homeopathy by a faculty professor, Pierre Mauriac was not 
convinced by the arguments deployed by Vannier in his defense of the value of 
homeopathy. In Mauriac's opinion, the ground on which homeopathy rests is 
not scientific and he claimed: *once the rules of Descartes and Claude Bernard 
are applied to the book of M. Vannier, my disappointment is complete."?? He 
was not, however, as harsh in his criticisms as one might expect, recognizing 
several virtues in Vannier and his work. He even appeared at times sympa- 
thetic in his treatment of typology, writing: 


Mr. Vannier does us all a service when he recalls that: "The patient is no 
longer just a case, but a being for whom his doctor bears responsibility 
and has the duty to steer, guiding him in the direction of the full realiza- 
tion of his possibilities ... True therapy may not simply address the cause 
of the disease, it must be 'individual."34 


As already mentioned, Mauriac as a proud Christian was hostile to a reduc- 
tionist approach towards medicine, and his vision of medicine was similar to 
that of Vannier. This was a vision which, in the case of Vannier, owed much to 
the Christian occultist Henri Favre. Nevertheless, Mauriac was more sceptical 
concerning the practices embraced by homeopaths in their attempt to come 


33 Pierre Mauriac, “La doctrine de l'Homoeopathie Française,” Le Siècle médical, November 
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to a more authentic understanding of their patients. Addressing this difficult 
task, he noticed: 


Homeopaths have certainly understood their weakness, and the diffi- 
culty of pursuing the task that others have abandoned. They show no ret- 
icence in their appeals for assistance, calling upon the likes of Iriscopy, 
Phrenoscopy, Chiroscopy, Graphology, Physiognomy and Astrology. They 
welcome everything. A talented homeopath, Dr. J. Emerit, denounced the 
dangerous liaisons in this mixed horde. Such appeals do not come with- 
out a certain risk.35 


It is hard ultimately to pin Mauriac down on the question of the methods of 
investigation employed by homeopathy. The reference here is to a speech made 
by Dr. Jacques-Emile Emerit (1897-1968) on October 26, 1928, to the members 
of the Société d’homeeothérapie and issued in the periodical of the same soci- 
ety. Emerit was an important member of the society: in 1928, he was one of 
the three subeditors of L'Homcopathie française and wrote several editorials 
in the place of Vannier. Nonetheless, he was also deeply involved in esoteric 
circles, introducing the French poet Armel Guerne (1911-1980) and others to 
Paracelsus,?6 and was considered by Henri Coton-Alvart (1894-1988), a French 
alchemist who knew Emerit well, to be *one of the most profound scholars 
among Hermetists, especially in the knowledge of Paracelsus.”3” Emerit had 
indeed translated Paracelsus into French, while also writing several books 
relating to astrology, alchemy, homeopathy and acupuncture. One might not 
thus expect him to reject practices such as astrology or physiognomy. Indeed, 
he considered those "divinatory sciences" to be "essential to the complete phy- 
sician;”?9 even so, he warned his colleagues against the hazard of being naive 
and of falling prey to a “false occultism."? Given his respect for the opinion 
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of Emerit, we should not assume that Mauriac's skepticism amounts to a 
complete dismissal of esoteric practices. Vannier, for his part, considered any 
skepticism to be unwarranted, and on December 1 responded in the same peri- 
odical as follows: "Concerning the knowledge of the patient — a created, alive 
and thinking being — we neglect nothing and, far from despising those ancient 
methods that you are dismissing, but which have been traditionally handed 
down over the centuries, we use them, not empirically, but by striving to per- 
fect their technique and clarify their results."*! He sought to employ “ancient 
methods, whilst also claiming for them a scientific status beyond the confines 
of mere empiricism. 

Prof. Mauriac's review amounts to a general criticism of homeopathy 
through the prism of Vannier's book alone. We must not, however, allow this 
review to mislead us: even if Vannier was a leading figure in homeopathy at that 
time, he by no means enjoyed unanimous support. He was indeed regarded 
with deep suspicion by other French homeopaths outside his movement, who 
often sought to defend their practices by distancing themselves from him. 
Dr. Gilbert Charette (1878-1953), another well-known homeopath, answered 
Mauriac's criticism by seeking to dispel the illusion that Vannier's doctrine was 
recognized by every French homeopath and claimed: “Few confreres believe 
that iriscopy, chiromancy and astrology are admirable methods of diagnosis 
and prognosis."?? Before him, Dr. René Allendy (1889-1942), President of the 
Société française d'homæopathie, also wrote a reply to Mauriac, which approx- 
imated that of Charette: "Far from representing all homeopaths in France, 
L'Homcopathie française is subscribed to by only a minority.’ Further down, he 
asserted: “If you were to consult homeopathic literature not only French, but 
worldwide, you would find that astrology, chirology, graphology, etc ... do not 
sow confusion when it comes to addressing therapeutic problems."4? Selected 
quotes such as these present the following image of the controversy: Léon 
Vannier was an eccentric homeopath, although important enough to require 
a public rejection from his colleagues; homeopathy was booming at that time 
and homeopaths wanted their practice to be recognized by representatives of 
the Academy; while Vannier was not afraid to claim his interest in practices 
such as astrology, others dismissed them not only because they sought respect, 
but also because interest in astrology was a feature exclusive to Vannier's 
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current within French homeopathy. The latter contention must be isolated 
and interrogated; before undertaking this task, however, a consideration of the 
status of astrology during the interwar period is required. 


8 Scientific Astrology, between Occultism and Cutting-Edge Science 


Vannier insisted on the scientific value of astrology, and his rhetoric approx- 
imated that of astrologers of the period. The interwar period was indeed the 
golden age of “scientific astrology” in France, an astrology supposedly rein- 
forced by a scientific approach using statistics which claimed to follow in the 
footsteps of Paul Choisnard (1867-1930). Scientific astrology took root at the 
turn of the twentieth century: as noted in the few academic works devoted to 
modern astrology,^^ a “scholarly” practice of astrology re-emerged in France 
at the end of the nineteenth century through esoteric currents. F.-Ch. Barlet 
(1838-1921) and Henri Selva (1861-1944) stand out for launching two periodi- 
cals dedicated to astrology in January 1904. La Science astrale, directed by F.- 
Ch. Barlet, was presented as a scientific periodical which considered astrology 
“not as a loosely conceived divinatory art, but as a precise and positive sci- 
ence entirely subject to the control of intelligence and observation.’*5 Indeed 
"there is no occultism or mystery of any kind" stressed Barlet. Following the 
same policy, according to Henri Selva, the aim of Le Déterminisme astral was 
"to show the application of new methods to astrological study and verifica- 
tion,"6 involving notably use of tables and charts. At the same time the two 
individuals who published under the pseudonyms Barlet and Selva were emi- 
nent occultists and highly embedded within esoteric currents. Barlet was con- 
sidered to be “the driving force behind the formation of every occultist group 
and construction" by Dr. Emmanuel Lalande (1868-1926).47 He indeed took 
part in the Hermetic Brotherhood of Luxor, the Theosophical Society and the 
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Ordre martiniste of Papus, to name but a few prominent circles. Selva was also 
affiliated with the papusian movement. As part of the Groupe indépendant 
détudes ésotériques, he supervised a group devoted to the study of physiog- 
nomy, chirology, graphology and astrology, and published several studies on 
astrology in LInitiation, the main French occultist periodical. His understand- 
ing of astrology was indebted to Barlet, and he dedicated his Traité théorique et 
pratique d'astrologie généthliaque (1900) to him. Nevertheless, Le Déterminisme 
astral was considered by Barlet himself to be more scientific than La Science 
astrale.^8 In the first editorial of Le Déterminisme astral, Selva evoked the 
work of Paul Flambart — Paul Choisnard's alias — and his method applied to 
astrology. At that time, Choisnard had already written a number of books on 
astrology? which were very well-received by esoteric currents. The attitude 
of Le Déterminisme astral was close to that of Choisnard on the question of 
astrology and he quickly became an important collaborator with the periodi- 
cal. Moreover, Choisnard had not yet adopted the use of statistics in his early 
articles, but he claimed that "it is clear to one who has worked on a large num- 
ber of examples that there are laws of correspondence between the pattern 
of the sky which greets us on the occasion of our birth and the character of 
the person studied.”°° It may be argued that both Selva and Choisnard saw a 
scientific approach towards astrology as the right way to provide support for 
the truthfulness of their belief in astrology, and they continued to pursue such 
an approach during the interwar period. Even if, as Kocku von Stuckrad points 
out?! we should by no means interpret astrology exclusively through the prism 
of esotericism, there was much overlap between French "scientific astrology" 
and esoteric currents. The same actors can be found in both astrological and 
esoteric groups or related periodicals, both at the beginning of the twentieth 
century and during the interwar period. Gustave-Lambert Brahy (1894-1989), 
for example, was the Belgian leader of scientific astrology during the interwar 
period and a famous Rosicrucian whose articles can be find in periodicals such 
as LAstrosophie. Scientific astrology's aim was to prove the truthfulness of 
astrology and to determine its natural laws. Its truthfulness was postulated as 
a starting principle, and this assumption was clearly influenced by worldviews 
originating from and spread by esoteric currents. 
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Nevertheless, there were also links between scientific astrology and 
medical-scientific currents, thanks to its fast-growing development during 
the interwar period. Le Centre d'études astrologiques de France was founded in 
June 1926. It quickly became La Société astrologique de France and published a 
periodical from 1928 onwards under this name. By June 1928 it could boast of 
nearly one hundred members. This institutionalization raised the public pro- 
file of scientific astrology and helped its practitioners in their efforts to form 
connections with other fields. La Cosmobiologie, a movement advocated by 
French physicians, is a striking example of the type of links which it facili- 
tated. The Association internationale pour l'étude des radiations solaires, terres- 
tres et cosmiques et de leurs effets biologiques et pathologiques was founded by 
Dr. Maurice Faure (1871-1940) in 1932. A periodical, Cosmobiologie, was issued 
from 1934 onwards and its goals were first presented by Professor Maxime 
Laignel-Lavastine (1875-1953), the soon-to-be member of the prestigious 
Academy of Medicine: *CcoSMOBIOLOGY brings together ancient and modern 
sciences around the question of the relations between life on Earth and the 
forces of the Universe”? The impact of sunspots on Earth were given priority, 
but a place was also allocated, between articles on astral radiations and mete- 
orological observations, to astrology. The astrological projections of Gustave- 
Lambert Brahy were published each year, side by side with articles written by 
faculty professors. Such closeness is not as surprising as one might imagine, 
since Cosmobiologie was a word first used in scientific astrology circles. While 
Friedrich Feerhow (1888-1921), a German homeopath and occultist, seems 
to have been among the first to coin it in 1914, its widespread diffusion was 
due to a Swiss astrologer, Karl Ernst Krafft (1900-1945), who was a contribu- 
tor to Cosmobiologie. Krafft's work in scientific astrology was enthusiastically 
promoted by the Société astrologique de France which even gave the subtitle 
“cosmobiologie,” understood as a synonym for "scientific astrology,” to its peri- 
odical. The connection between scientific astrology and Faure takes the form 
of a periodical entitled La Cóte d'Azur médicale. This periodical was directed by 
an eclectic physician, Dr. Jules Regnault (1873-1962), who was interested in a 
whole range of practices such as reflexology, dowsing and astrology. It is worth 
noting that Regnault was also closely involved in esoteric currents. He contrib- 
uted to the occultist periodical Le Voile d'Isis, alongside F.-Ch. Barlet, but, more 
importantly for our concerns, he also reviewed several books and articles writ- 
ten by Krafft in La Côte d'Azur médicale. Furthermore, Krafft and Faure were 
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both members of the Société de biodynamique, created following an appeal 
launched by Regnault in 1927, which was the forerunner of Cosmobiologie. 

My aim in presenting this overview has been to highlight the complexity of 
the networks surrounding the practice of scientific astrology during the thir- 
ties. The scientific astrology of the interwar period was associated with esoteric 
currents in many ways, but also succeeded in expanding to other less deviant 
fields whose scientific status was more established. These connections, how- 
ever, only became apparent some years after the controversy, and Charrette 
and Allendy would mostly likely not have expressed the same attitude towards 
astrology a few years later. 


9 Scientific Astrology and French Homeopathy 


Allendy was not exactly lying when he claimed that "astrology, chirology, 
graphology, etc ... do not sow confusion when it comes to addressing thera- 
peutic problems" within homeopathic literature. Reading La Revue française 
d'homæopathie, the periodical of the Société française d'homæopathie over 
which he presided that year, it becomes evident that there are no references 
to chirology, graphology or astrology to be found before the controversy. This 
does not mean, however, that astrology was of interest only to Vannier and his 
followers. In fact, Allendy himself can be considered an astrologer, and was 
deeply integrated into the field of scientific astrology! He indeed contributed 
to several issues of the periodical Astrologie, particularly to the 1935 issue on 
medical astrology.5^ René Allendy was also deeply involved in esoteric cur- 
rents, writing about alchemy and hermeticism for esoteric periodicals such as 
Le Voile d'Isis. Following a turn to theosophy, he notably translated The Occult 
Chemistry of Besant and Leadbeater in 1920 and in the same year he wrote an 
article entitled "Astrologie et Théosophie" for Le Lotus bleu, a French theosoph- 
ical periodical. Conveniently illustrating my point concerning the involvement 
of esoteric currents in scientific astrology, he argued: 


It is a duty for every enlightened mind to get an idea of the true value of 
Astrology, and the only way is to study it ... This duty is even clearer for 
the Theosophist, because if Astrology has been proscribed and scorned, 
itis because it realizes the rational connection between, on the one hand, 
the positive and objective facts of our scientific observation and, on the 
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other, the occult world with its most formidable philosophical conse- 
quences: correspondence of the various planes of the Universe, destiny 
and Karma, and human freedom. [...] Therefore, the day when, using the 
most rigorous scientific method, we will be able to rehabilitate Astrology 
in the eyes of all, we will ask at the same time the question of Occultism 
in general and theosophy in particular. Astrology is based on objective 
and truly measurable facts that lead directly and necessarily to esoteric 
philosophy.55 


The vast majority of French homeopaths were clearly not connected to eso- 
teric currents like Vannier or Allendy, and fields such as astrology or graphol- 
ogy were clearly not a matter of interest for many, such as Charette: astrology 
nevertheless remained a topic of interest for a number of homeopaths opposed 
to Léon Vannier. Apart from Allendy, Dr. Henry Duprat (1878-1968), the lead- 
ing figure of the third group of French homeopaths, the Société rhodanienne 
dhomeeopathie, was an astrologer. A short biography of Henry Duprat is avail- 
able in the Encyclopédie du movement astrologique.99 There, we learn that he 
became interested in astrology around 1907, inspired among others by F.-Ch. 
Barlet. In the October 15, 1927 edition of Le Propagateur de l’homæopathie, 
the periodical for which he himself was editor-in-chief, a transcribed speech 
given by Duprat on epidemy dealt among other things with astrology and the 
astral influence of Saturn on the 1918 flu epidemic.5” This address was warmly 
received by the other members of his society and was even presented during 
the 1x Homeopathic World Congress of London in July 1927. He further pro- 
moted astrology in an article entitled "L'Influx cosmique et la Vie de l'homme" 
issued in 1933 through the book Les Rythmes de la vie,58 and in November 1934, 
Le Propagateur published an issue devoted to astrology composed of a series 
of articles written by Dr. Julien Brétéché (1900-1961). In this collection, a sharp 
distinction is drawn at the outset between an occult-oriented astrology and 
his astrology which proceeds in conformity with the spirit of scientific inquiry. 
This position followed that of Duprat, writing in Le Propagateur in March 1933: 
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On the other hand, we can without any qualms devote attention to the 
methods of the old occult sciences, such as chiroscopy, graphology, phys- 
iognomy, and even astrodynamics. All these disciplines, freed from their 
state of entanglement and the old superstitions, often retain an import- 
ant core of truth and accuracy in observation. Developed and enriched 
by modern and more scientific inquiries, they offer us new possibilities 
for the knowledge of man in the most deeply individual resonance of 
his being. This is knowledge in pursuit of which we are required to make 
additional efforts, however well-understood and well-conducted our 
methods of treatment may be. [...] We must not therefore, from a kind 
of excessive human respect or out of a false, so-called scientific vanity, 
reject a priori these various procedures. The mentality of the homeo- 
pathic physician is made up of a curiosity which is always on the alert, 
it takes pride in being open-minded and welcoming anything that may 
help us fulfill our mission as healers.5° 


The strong connection between French homeopathy and scientific astrol- 
ogy was made clear during the fourth International Congress of Scientific 
Astrology, which took place in July 1937. The proceedings of the congress were 
published in a rare book entitled LAstrologie scientifique actuelle. In this book, 
we learn that the 250 delegates were welcomed into the private room of the 
Centre homæopathique de France directed by Vannier. Several physicians, most 
of them homeopaths, participated in the congress, among whom Duprat and 
Allendy. The latter even directed a session devoted to medical astrology. During 
this congress, a striking statement was made by Constant Kerneiz (1880-1960), 
an important French astrologer, which helps us to understand the how and the 
why of this connection: 


There is indeed a relationship of kinship between homeopathy and 
astrology. If it is among homeopathic physicians that Astrology meets the 
most broadly sympathetic reception, the Astrologer, when he happens to 
venture into the medical field, naturally conceives medicine in homeo- 
pathic form. The two doctrines proceed from a common conception of 
Nature, or rather they suppose, among those who practice it, a way of 
feeling, indeed a common way of thinking, which also brings them into 
opposition with the narrowly materialistic conceptions of Science which 


59 Henry Duprat, "Discours tenu lors de la réunion de la Société Rhodanienne d'Homoeopa- 
thie,” Propagateur de l'homæopathie 8, no. 3 (March 1933): 58. 
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the end of the 19th century bequeathed to us. [...] But homeopaths and 
astrologers knew, instinctively, that these so-called scientific conceptions 
were false; they could sense, behind the facade of appearances in which 
only massive forces counted, that the universe was actually moved by a 
game of imponderable energies, infinitely more powerful.60 


A common conception of Nature: this is the element around which certain 
homeopaths, astrologers and occultists seem to gather, but I cannot explore 
this statement further here, however much it may merit attention. My aim here 
has been to shed light on the links that existed between French homeopathy 
and esoteric currents, and it is now time to gather them together with a view to 
conceptualizing the relation between esotericism and deviance. 


10 Homeopathy, Esotericism and Deviance 


French homeopaths were physicians certified by a faculty of medicine, trained 
according to the official medical science of their time, and can nevertheless 
be considered deviant because the main principles of their alternative style of 
practicing medicine were not recognized by the French Academy of Medicine, 
and indeed were condemned from as early as 1835. Homeopathy was not, how- 
ever, always rudely rejected; a rapprochement between homeopathy and aca- 
demic medicine took place during the interwar period in France. Although the 
picture which the controversy in Le Siécle médical paints is one of the rejection 
of homeopathy by a faculty professor, some homeopaths succeeded later in 
gaining recognition within official medical circles, i.e., from representatives 
of the medical and scientific mainstream. Most of them were former pupils 
of Vannier who split from his group in 1932 and founded a fourth homeo- 
pathic group represented by a periodical entitled L'Homæopathie moderne. 
Their attitude towards academic medicine differed from Vannier's: they advo- 
cated a closer union between homeopathy and mainstream medicine, while 
rejecting the “occult and more or less childish phantasmagoria" promoted by 
Vannier.f! Their efforts were successful in the late thirties as their practice was 
accepted by official medical circles as a branch of therapy under the banner 


60 Constant Kerneiz, “Allocution de Mr Kerneiz,' in LAstrologie Scientifique Actuelle, ed. 
Société astrologique de France pour le développement de l'astrologie scientifique (Paris, 


1937), 8. 
61 Charles Mondain, “Avant-propos,” L'Homæopathie moderne, no. 1 (June 1932): 3. 
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of Neo-Hippocratic medicine.9? While the deviance of homeopathy was then 
much less marked, "esoteric traces" are still evident within articles published 
by L'Homæopathie moderne and within other writings of those affiliated with 
Neo-Hippocractic medicine, including those of Maxime Laignel-Lavastine and 
the “cosmobiological” movement. René Allendy was a prominent figure in both 
movements and provides a clear exemplification of the types of connections 
on which I seek to shed light. 

In this regard, a comparison between homeopaths and astrologers is very 
instructive. On the one hand, and as I point out above, any connection between 
homeopathy and astrology was dismissed by other homeopaths at the time 
of the controversy itself. Nevertheless, such links were not limited to Léon 
Vannier and his own school. On the other hand, although scientific astrolo- 
gers also rejected all association with occultism, scientific astrology was mostly 
developed by occultists. In both cases, astrology and occultism were perceived 
as an obstacle to the recognition by scientific authorities of both homeopathy 
and astrology, and were perceived as such because each was imbued with an 
aura of deviance. Both homeopaths and astrologers believed in the effective- 
ness of their techniques, a belief derived principally from observation carried 
out within the course of their own practice. A certain conception of nature or 
an epistemological value invested in tradition may be one of the factors that 
reinforced their belief. At the same time, they had to contend with the antag- 
onism of mainstream scientific circles, which rejected core elements of their 
practice out of a lack of experimental proof and due to their distance from 
the received body of scientific knowledge. The status which science has been 
accorded in Western countries since the Enlightenment required that a bal- 
ance be struck between distance and proximity. Max Weber conceptualized 
his famous theory of “the disenchantment of the world" to refer to that pro- 
cess of change in Western epistemic attitudes towards nature, following which 
every phenomenon can now potentially be explained in a rational way through 
scientific inquiry. Wouter J. Hanegraaff incorporated Weber's concept of disen- 
chantment into his own conception of Western esotericism, a conception on 
which I will base my analysis of the relation between the latter and deviance. 
According to Hanegraaff, Western esotericism represents: *a large and compli- 
cated field of research that (1) has been set apart by mainstream religious and 
intellectual culture as the 'other' by which it defines its own identity, and (2) is 
characterized by a strong emphasis on specific worldviews and epistemologies 


62 George Weisz, “A Moment of Synthesis: Medical Holism in France,” in Greater than the 
Parts: Holism in Biomedicine, 1920-1950, eds. Christopher Lawrence and George Weisz 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), 83-84. 
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that are at odds with normative post-Enlightenment intellectual culture."63 
In that perspective, Western esotericism — or simply esotericism, and even 
"the occult" -64 is a label imbued with an aura of deviance within the post- 
Enlightenment period. It was attached by mainstream intellectual culture to 
people who had “taken flight from reason" because their claims challenged 
its own convictions. Here, I argue that astrologers and homeopaths conform 
to what Hanegraaff has called the construction of Western esotericism as the 
polemical Other of modernity, excluded as a form of “rejected knowledge.”® 
My objective in this work, in keeping with the focus of the conference, is to 
nuance our understanding of the division this definition establishes by high- 
lighting its often fluid character. 

A more nuanced account of this division between mainstream intellectual 
culture and its Other may be set out in the following terms. In their anxious- 
ness to be accepted by other doctors or scientists of their day, and to present 
their practices as being in agreement with scientific methods, for reasons both 
institutional and epistemic, homeopaths and astrologers rejected the label of 
esotericism. It is from this perspective that we should understand the motiva- 
tional complex behind their claims ofa strict separation between their practice, 
which they presented as proceeding from scientific inquiry, and other prac- 
tices they associated with the occult. I argue that this detachment represents 
a necessary part of the efforts made by homeopaths and astrologers towards 
marking out the borders of their own science. They all considered themselves 
scientists and, to strengthen their claim, dismissed other practices considered 
occult and deviant. Thus, they well illustrate the process for the establishing of 
occult hierarchies identified by Marcello Truzzi and further theorized by Egil 
Asprem.96 Having rejected any proximity to practices also rejected by scientific 
authorities, they perceived themselves to be better placed to receive the rec- 
ognition they deserved from the scientific mainstream. A homeopathy which 
employs astrological practices and an uncritical astrology may be understood 


63 Wouter J. Hanegraaff, Western Esotericism: A Guide for the Perplexed (London/New- 
York: Bloomsbury, 2013), 13-14. 

64  Enthusiastic discussions are currently shaking the field over the legitimacy of the qualify- 
ing term "Western," but these are not our concern here. While he defends this legitimacy, 
Hanegraaff makes it clear that the field he points towards has not always been labelled 
as such. 

65  Wouter]J. Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy. Rejected Knowledge in Western Culture 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 373-374. 

66 See Egil Asprem, “On the Social Organization of Rejected Knowledge: Reassessing the 
Sociology of the Occult," in Esotericism and Deviance, ed. Manon Hedenborg White and 
Tim Rudbog (Leiden: Brill, 2024) (present volume). 
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in similar terms as avatars of esotericism and as the despicable Others against 
which homeopaths and astrologers sought to take a stand in conformity with 
official scientific attitudes of their time. Nevertheless, academic attitudes 
towards esotericism cannot be limited to this emic rejection and, as I have 
sought to underline, “scientific” astrologers and homeopaths remain a matter 
of interest for scholars of esotericism. Esotericism, as Hanegraaff himself puts 
it, is not only “an imaginative construct in the minds of intellectuals and the 
wider public [...] it does refer to religious tendencies and worldviews that have 
a real existence."6? If esotericism can be understood as a label under which dif- 
ferent often fantasized currents have been rejected, it must primarily be under- 
stood as a historical concept encompassing various interconnected historical 
currents, groups and authors, which did exist, and which continued to exercise 
influence despite this multi-faceted process of rejection. Circles which sought 
to escape being labelled esoteric are usually the first to reproduce this pat- 
tern and place themselves on the right side of the fence. The study of Western 
esotericism, as outlined by Hanegraaff and others, must address the lacunae 
of historiography and look beyond such explicit disavowals in order to study 
these influences. 


n Conclusion 


This chapter has sought to illustrate and document the wider sphere of influ- 
ence of esoteric currents. Through physiognomy and astrology, they managed 
to reach wider fields that may be considered less deviant, such as the French 
homeopathy scene and the French medical holism of the interwar period. 


»« 


Although “esotericism,” “occultism” or “the occult" are categories undoubtedly 
affixed with the label of deviance, the academic study of esotericism must 
indeed look beyond the rejection which this labelling implies, a rejection 
which the very authors historically encompassed by these categories them- 
selves professed. Esoteric currents, in short, cannot be reductively consigned 
to deviancy: several historically variable links to a wider field than one might 
first expect can be traced, bringing their ideas and practices to the threshold of 
the mainstream and into an espoused proximity with prevailing medical and 
scientific norms. In this respect, the fields of health and medicine prove to be 
fertile ground for the study of esoteric currents. 


67  Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy, 377. 
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CHAPTER 15 


The Devil's Popess 
The French Reception of María de Naglowska (1883—1936) in the Early 1930s 


Michele Olzi 


My spirit takes part in the feasts of the Black Archangel, my body 
is that of a woman and I wish not to submit to my vanquisher ... 
Ah! So you're the succubus of the Gothic Ages — said the Pope. 
I'm the Archmage of the New World and you, no matter what you 
say or do, are the Brother of the White Lotus. I'm the father of all 
those who suffer and brother of all those who repent themselves ... 
Beloved brother of White Lotus, listen to me: you hate me; to you, 
I'm the Queen of Sorceries who broke the idolatry you preside over. 
Hundreds, the sons of the Galileans who died because of me, may 
Buddha hear and the Androgynous one grants my wishes, and you 
will know inside your heart and flesh what I really represent. I am 
the Woman indeed, the mysterious one who embalmed your ado- 
lescence, the Isis you were looking for while fraudulent voices mis- 
lead you to the wrong path. I am the one you are still searching for 
in the unsatisfactory male force [...] The Pope tried to stare back at 
the sorceress, but he failed at disguising his turmoil.! 


1 Introduction 


This is an excerpt from La Papesse du Diable ("The Devil's Popess") [Figure 15.1] 
published in 1931, in Paris. This novel was written by Pierre de Ruynes together 
with Jehan Sylvius — the pseudonyms of the poet Pierre Renaud (1894-1965)? 
and the writer Ernest de Gengenbach (1903-1973), respectively [Figure 15.2]. 


1 Pierre de Ruynes, Jehan Sylvius, La Papesse du Diable (Paris: Éditions de Lutèce, 1931), 104-105. 
2 Cf. Jean José Marchand, “Le Mystère de la Papesse du Diable enfin éclairci La Quinzaine 
Littéraire 626, no. 47 (June 1993): 29. 
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The novel is set in a futuristic scenario in the early 1940s in Paris. An army 
of "Asiatic warriors" is conquering the whole world under the guidance of an 
Archmage from the Caucasus. Abrahamic religions are banned, specifically 
Christianity, while members of the Catholic Church are cruelly persecuted. 
The last resistant Pope, Pius x111 (there is no connection with the leader of 
the "True Catholic Church," Lucian Pulvermacher [1918-2009], or the protag- 
onist of the Tv series "The Young Pope") has been chased and crucified on 
the Tour Eiffel. A secret council is called, and a new pope is elected, a young 
cardinal whose name is Louis-Paul La Ville Espérance. He has been proclaimed 
Pope with the name of Benedict xvi11. He re-enables the Spanish Inquisition/ 
Holy Office and starts to fight back against the Archmage. Although all these 
guerrilla actions are effective, Pope Benedict XVI11 assesses that a crucial deci- 
sion has to be taken: the Archmage himself must be murdered. Thus, the Pope 
decides to disguise himself as one of the adepts of the "Great cult of the Black 
Archangel" and adopt the initiatory name of Brother Lotus. 

As seen in the above quotation, "Brother Lotus" succeeds in imprisoning 
the Archmage only for an astonishing, beautiful, attractive woman to suddenly 
seduce the Pope. Eventually, Brother Lotus joins the priestess in her quest of 
conquering the West. 

Another feature characterizes the reign of the Archmage, namely, the fig- 
ures to whom the cult is devoted: the Black Archangel and the Androgyny. In 
Gengebach's novel, a specific ritual is performed to please these dark deities, 
namely “the Sacred Orgy.” A banquet with all the warriors of the Asiatic horde 
occurs alternatively at the newly founded Louvre Palace and in Notre-Dame de 
Paris. When almost every man is inebriated, a group of maidens is introduced 
as the signal that marks the beginning of the orgy. A cruel sexual ritual takes 
place, and this “sacred act,” dedicated to Baal, Astaroth, and Satan culminates 
in a gory end.* 

Gengebach proclaimed himself “consciously possessed by a demon" and 
tried several times to perform a black mass (once defrocked and marginalized 
by his own mother).° However, I am more inclined to assess the character of the 
Arch-sorceress coming from the Caucasus and the sexual-satanic themed rit- 
ual as inspired by the life and work of Maria de Naglowska (1883-1936), rather 
than from direct contact with Satanist milieus. The Surrealist writer and former 


3 Ruynes and Sylvius, La Papesse du Diable, 75-79. 

4 Ruynes and Sylvius, La Papesse du Diable, 76. 

5 Forfurther biographical details on Gengebach, see Maria Emanuela Raffi, Autobiographie et 
imaginaire dans l'euvre d'Ernest de Gengenbach (Paris: L'Harmattan, 2008). 
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FIGURE 15.1 Frontispiece of Pierre de Ruynes and Jehan 
Sylvius, La Papesse du Diable 
PARIS: ÉDITIONS DE LUTÈCE, 1931 


secretary of André Breton, Sarane Alexandrian (1927—2009), affirms that 
Gengebach never had the chance to personally meet Madame de Naglowska, 
and that he was posthumously influenced.” Despite Alexandrian's assertion, 


6 Concerning the life of Alexandrian see his autobiography Sarane Alexandrian, L'Aventure en 
soi (Paris: Mercure de France, 1990); Christophe Dauphin, Sarane Alexandrian — ou Le grand 
défi de l'imaginaire (Lausanne: Age d'Homme, 2006). 

7 SaraneAlexandrian, "Maria de Naglowska prophétesse de la Religion du troisiéme millénaire," 
Supérieur Inconnu, no. 8 (1997): 18. 
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FIGURE 15.2 Photo of Surrealist 
writer Ernest de 
Gengenbach (1903- 
1973), Maria Emanuela 
Raffi, Autobiographie 
et imaginaire dans 
l'oeuvre d'Ernest de 
Gengenbach 
L'HARMATTAN: PARIS 
2008, 44 


recent studies have shown that Gengenbach personally met de Naglowska;? 
hence he was directly influenced by her. In addition, Gengenbach/Sylvius' 
novel provides us with an excellent example of Maria de Naglowska's recep- 
tion in the early 1930s in France. Connections and mutual themes between 
Surrealism (more specifically Bretonian Surrealism) and occult milieus have 
been analysed by the art historian Tessel Bauduin.? Alexandrian attested that 


8 Cf Maria Emanuela Raffi, "Ernest de Gengenbach: des Messes Noires à La Messe d'Or, in 
Octagon — La recherche de perfection dans une collection d'ouvrages dédiées, en particulier, aux 
travaux sur la religion, la philosophie et surtout l'ésotérisme, vol. 1v (Gaggenau: Scientia Nova, 
2018), 327-370. 

9 Tessel Bauduin, Surrealism and the Occult — Occultism and Esotericism in the Work and 
Movement of André Breton (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2017); Tessel 
Bauduin, "The Occult and the Visual Arts,” in The Occult World, ed. Christopher Partridge 
(New York: Routledge, 2015), 430-31. 
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Maria de Naglowska (better known as “La Sophiale de Montparnasse”)! was 
inspirational and renowned among the members of early 1930s Surrealism. 

This chapter will emphasize a specific aspect of de Naglowska's life and 
work: the fact that “La Sophiale"s popularity was due mostly to her original 
doctrine based on the advent of the sex era and the self-proclamation of being 
a priestess of a Satanic temple in Paris in 1933. Although her unconventional 
Satanic doctrine helped her gain a reputation as a twisted, evil, and deviant 
woman,!! Naglowska did not create the character of the Devil's Popess all by 
herself. Therefore, this article will show how the specific "deviant traits" which 
connoted the character of “La Sophiale" were associated with a particular rep- 
resentation of woman in literature and media, in addition to avant-gardist, 
occultist, and social milieus in Paris in the 1900s. This portrait of a deviant 
woman, whose representation in the quotation of Gengenbach's novel at the 
beginning of the chapter was a sample among many others, was associated 
with a peculiar dynamic ascribed to the role of woman and sex. This analy- 
sis of Naglowska's life and work aims to stress those features of “deviancy” 
that were conceived as positive spiritual imperatives within specific contexts. 
Naglowska's doctrine (also introduced within her writings as Satanic feminism) 
proposed a pattern of deviancy for women at the beginning of the century. 

To begin, a brief outline of Naglowska's life is in order: Marija Dmitrevna 
Naglovskaja?? [Figure 15.3] was born in 1883 in Saint Petersburg. Her father 
Dmitry Stanislavovié Naglovsky (1838-1890)? was the governor of Kazan, of 
Polish origin, and fought in the Russian-Turkish conflict side-by-side with 
General Iosif Vladimirovič Gurko (1828-1901). Regarding Naglowska's mother, 
Ekaterina Aleksandrova Komarova,! information is still scarce. The whole 
earthly existence of Maria was troubled from the day of her birth. Her father 


10 We know about the nickname from de Naglowska's most devoted disciple and biographer, 
Marc Pluquet, La Sophiale - Maria de Naglowska, Sa vie, Sa oeuvre (Paris: Ordo Templi 
Orientis, 1993). 

11 Itis alleged that at Les Archives de la préfecture de Police is located a dossier reporting 
that Maria de Naglowska was charged with obscenity. 

12 Cf. Laura Piccolo, “Marija Dmitrevna Naglovskaja — ‘La Sophiale de Montparnasse,” Russi 
in Italia, accessed May 19, 2017, http://www.russinitalia.it/dettaglio.php?id=392. 

13 For further information on Dmitry Naglovsky, cf. Michele Olzi, “Per una storia dell'Amore 
Magico — Uno studio bio-bibliografico su Maria de Naglowska (1883-1936), in La ricerca 
della totalita riflessa in una bibliotheca dedicata alla Storia delle religioni, alla filosofia 
e, soprattutto, allesoterismo, ed. Hans Thomas Hakl (Gaggenau: Scientia Nova, 2017), 
508—509. 

14  Olzi “Per una storia dell'Amore Magico,” 508. 

15 I would like to thank Rafat Prinke for the correct transliteration of the Russian name of 
Naglowska's mother. 
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FIGURE 15.3 Photo of Jewish 
composer and violinist 
Moše Hopenko 
(1880-1949) 


was poisoned by a nihilist in Saint Petersburg during a chess match,!6 and her 
mother died in 1895. She was left orphaned at the age of twelve, and custody 
was given to her aunt, Elena MeZeninova.!7 Eventually, Naglowska received her 
first education at the Smolny Institute, an exclusive school for young maidens 
of Saint Petersburg's aristocratic families. Then one day, while she was attend- 
ing a concert, her attention was attracted by the performance of a violinist. 
This latter was Mose Hopenko (o Moisej Chopenko, 1880-1949) [Figure 15.3], 
the remarkable composer and future director of the Ron Shulamit conserva- 
tory, as well as an active Zionist and admirer of Theodor Herzl (1860-1904). 
They fell in love. However, their love story could not be tolerated in Russia: she 
was from an aristocratic family and he was of Jewish origin. 

Thus, they eloped: first to Berlin, 8 then to Geneva. We do not yet know 
exactly when, but at the beginning of the century, they married in the Swiss 


16 André de Montparnasse, L'Apatride (Lyon: s.n.), 5. 

17 Cf. Laura Piccolo, “Elena Mezeninova,” Russi in Italia, accessed May 19, 2017, http://www 
-russinitalia.it/dettaglio.php?id-414. 

18 An intriguing hypothesis has been proposed by Vittorio Fincati, that Hopenko should 
have been in touch with the Hungarian violinist Leopold Auer (1845-1930). At the time 
of Maria and Moshe’s stay in Berlin, Auer was in the German capital, as well. Cf. Vittorio 
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FIGURE 15.4 Photo of Hopenko’s second wife, Lina 
Krishevsky 


capital. Maria gave birth to two children: Esther and Alexandre.l° In order to 
economically support the family, Maria directed and taught French at a school 
for Russian youth, while Mose finished his music studies at Geneva's conser- 
vatory. In 1910, Moše decided to leave for Jaffa to direct a local conservatory. 
There he was briefly married to Lina Krishevsky [Figure 15.4], the daughter of 
Mordechai Krishevsky-Ezrahi (1862-1951), who was one of the most renowned 
exponents of Zionism. Maria was left alone, pregnant, and with two children 
to take care of.20 

Naglowska broke off from the Jewish community and had all three of her 
children baptized in the Russian Orthodox Church. They changed their names 
to Marie, Alexandre, and André (uncircumcised, the latter did not need a 
name change, since he was born after his father's departure for Israel).?! Maria 
started teaching privately and collaborated with the University of Geneva. This 
was possible thanks to Frank Grandjean (1879-1934). The latter was privat doz- 
ent at the university and the author of a work on Henri Bergson's philosophy, 


Fincati, Una gnostica a Montparnasse - Maria de Naglowska, accessed January 26, 2018, 
https://sites.google.com/site/ripescaggieditoriali/naglowska. 

19 Pluquet, La Sophiale, 6-7; Montparnasse, LApatride, 9. 

20 Montparnasse, L'Apatride, 9. 

21  Pluquet, La Sophiale, 3. According to Pluquet, this factor prevented him from being 
deported during the German invasion of France. 
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Une révolution dans la philosophie.?? Naglowska also tried her hand at litera- 
ture? and journalism. After giving a lecture at the university, she was jailed, 
and custody of her children was given to the public services of Geneva. She 
was released thanks to the intervention of a still unidentified but evidently 
influential Swiss friend.?^ Immediately afterwards, she moved with her family 
through Basel, Zurich, and Bern. The eldest son, Alexandre, decided to join his 
father in Palestine. Maria obtained a Polish passport and left Switzerland for 
Rome, Italy. 

Maria, along with her two sons Marie and André, arrived in Rome in 1920, 
when the greatest smallpox epidemic was taking place.?* Maria started work- 
ing for the local French-Italian newspaper, L'Italie. In Rome, she attended 
milieus tightly connected to avant-gardist movements, like Dadaism. This is 
how she became friends with the Italian philosopher and Dadaist painter Julius 
Evola (1898-1974). It is alleged that the two had a love affair, but no evidence 
has been found. Maria translated Evola's poem “La parole obscure du paysage 
intérieur — Poème à 4 voix”6 from Italian into French, and she also performed 
a declamation of the same during a Dadaist soirée organized by the Italian 
painter at Le Grotte dell'Augusteo.?? Maria de Naglowska was not merely intro- 
duced to Dadaist milieus, but also wrote an article for L'Italie in 1921 whose title 
was "L'occultisme apporte la joie, mais souvent aussi le Malheur" (*occultism 
brings joy, but more often the pain as well"). This was a fiercely critical account 
of a lecture presented by the Rosicrucian painter Raoul Dal Molin Ferenzona 
(1879-1946 ).28 Ferenzona was delivering a lecture series every Wednesday in his 
Via Margutta studio entitled "Esoteric Course in the History of Art and Spiritual 
Science.”2° This article shows that Maria was already familiarized with some 


22 Frank Grandjean, Une révolution dans la philosophie (Genève: Atar; Paris: Félix Alcan, 1916). 

23 See Massimo Introvigne, Satanism: A Social History (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 267; Michele 
Olzi, “Dada 1921: un'ottima annata. Maria de Naglowska e il milieu dadaista in Italia,’ La 
Biblioteca di Via Senato Milano 68, no. 1 (January 2016): 25. 

24 Montparnasse, LApatride, 18. 

25 Montparnasse, LApatride, 21—22. 

26 Olzi, “Dada 1921," 23. 

27  Olzi, “Dada 1921,” 24. 

28 For further details on Ferenzona’s life and artistic production see Emanuele Bardazzi, 
Raoul Dal Molin Ferenzona. "Secretum Meum" (Florence: Gonnelli, 2002); for a specific 
focus on Ferenzona's Rosicrucian/esoteric connections see Michele Olzi, *Raoul Dal 
Molin Ferenzona, World Religions and Spirituality — Religious and Spiritual Movements 
and the Visual Arts, accessed January 26, 2018, https://wrldrels.org/2014/04/10/raoul-dal 
-molin-ferenzona-2/. 

29 By means of the correspondence between Ferenzona and Italian composer, Lamberto 
Caffarelli (1880—1963), itis possible to establish the topic of this mentioned lecture, which 
took place (presumably) on. 
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crucial themes of Western esotericism: firstly, the concept of initiation. In her 
piece, Maria harshly criticized Ferenzona for offering such specific teachings 
and notions to those “uninitiated into the mysteries of Eastern wisdom"?0 
during his lecture. However briefly and generally, Naglowska introduced this 
conceptual distinction between those initiated — whose condition was strictly 
connected to a revelation of certain Eastern mysteric teachings — and those 
uninitiated or unfamiliar with initiatory concepts.?! This consideration, along 
with the article itself, implies two different aspects within the life (and the 
construction of the "deviant character" of) Maria de Naglowska: on one hand 
the meeting with both Evola and Ferenzona, in the 1920s, characterized the 
moment of Maria's familiarization with the occultist environment and ideas 
of the time; on the other hand the relationship with Evola (during his Dadaist 
phase)?? marked a crucial turning point in her production. Concerning this 
latter aspect, the collaboration with Evola (which also entailed the translation 
into French of the poem Za parole obscure du paysage intérieur — Poéme à qua- 
tre voix)?? marked a proactive attitude of Naglowska on different levels. Evola 
introduced the Russian poet both to different "Italian exponents"?^ of Dada 
and their cenacles, and to the Theosophical group “Il Roma,” both of which 
environments were receptive to occultist ideas.?9 Then, it is self-intuitive 
(given her critique of Ferenzona's lecture) that Naglowska acknowledged some 
of the basic concepts of occultism and critically elaborated them by the time 
she got in touch with Dada and Theosophy. In addition, given her active role 


30 Maria de Naglowska, "L'occultisme apporte la joie, mais souvent aussi le malheur" in 
L'Italie - Journal politique quotidien, May 15, 1921, 5. 

31 Although it was not possible to find the text of the lecture, Naglowska stresses in her 
article how the concept of Nirvana was a recurring topic throughout all Ferenzona's pre- 
sentation, see Naglowska, "L'occultisme apporte la joie, mais souvent aussi le malheur" 5. 

32 On Evola's Dadaist phase, and its connection with a certain alchemical dimension, see 
Christian Giudice, “Julius Evola,” World Religions and Spirituality — Religious and Spiritual 
Movements and the Visual Arts, accessed, January 26, 2018, https://wrldrels.org/2017/03/21 
/julius-evola-2/; on collaboration of Naglowska with Evola see Olzi, “Dada 1921.” 

33 See Olzi, "Dada 1921,” 24. 

34 The reference is here to those (including Evola and Naglowska) who were actively engaged 
in the promotion of Dadaist initiatives at the time, however Dada never turned into a 
proper art movement in Italy in the twentieth century. For a general overview see Valeria 
Paoletti, "Dada in Italia. Un'invasione mancata" (PhD. diss., Università della Tuscia, 2009). 

35 See Guido Andrea Pautasso, "Julius Evola e Maria de Naglowska, dadaista innominata,” 
Studi Evoliani 19 (2017): 228. 

36 See Marco Rossi, "Julius Evola e la Lega teosofica indipendente di Roma,’ Storia 
Contemporanea 25, no. 1 (February 1994): 39-56; Marco Pasi, “Teosofia e antroposofia 
nell'Italia del primo Novecento,” in Storia d'Italia. Annali 25. Esoterismo, ed. Gian Mario 
Cazzaniga (Turin: Einaudi, 2010), 569—598. 
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within the Roman avant-gardist milieu — as well as in her collaboration with 
Evola — the encounter with Dada characterized a crucial aspect of her pro- 
duction. More specifically, women — or female elements — predominated her 
poetry from this moment onwards.?? These female characters were connoted 
by a series of traits which might be characterized as a classic representation 
of femme fatale:38 fierce, rebellious, against the institution of family. This is a 
crucial passage to understand the genesis of the conception of deviant woman 
within the work of Naglowska. 

In 1926, Naglowska's economic situation was desperate, and her son 
Alexandre wrote a letter asking the other members of the family to join him 
in Alexandria, Egypt. Here, Maria reunited with Marie, Alexandre, and André. 
The latter wanted to meet his father, who was in Jaffa, together with Maria. 
Maria's meeting with her former husband and his second wife was unpleas- 
ant.39 During her stay in Egypt, Madame de Naglowska began collaborating 
with various newspapers, among these La Bourse Egyptienne and La Reforme, 
and she ultimately tried to found one of her own: Alexandrie Nouvelle.^? Maria 
also became a regular lecturer at the headquarters of the Theosophical Society 
in Alexandria.*! In 1929, La Bourse Egyptienne changed its editor-in-chief, and 
the immediate consequence was the dismissal of most of the members of the 
editorial board, including the Russian poetess. 

Thus, Maria returned to Rome. Here, the editorial board of L'Italie offered 
her work as a correspondent in Paris.42 On September 2, 1929, Maria arrived 
in Paris.*? However, she could not find employment there, as the local author- 
ities assigned her a visa that only allowed her to stay, but not to work. Once 
again, Maria's situation was desperate. She settled in Montparnasse, where “la 
bohéme avait les coudées franches" (*bohéme/bohemian lifestyle benefited 


37 This was equally valid, to some extent, for her early poetry, see Olzi, “Dada 1921,” 24-25. 

38 On the topic See Emanuele Bardazzi, "Angeli e demoni dell'immaginario fin de siècle. 
Visioni dell'universo femminile tra adorazione e misoginia,” in La Vergine e la Femme 
Fatale — L'eterno femminino nell'immaginario grafico del Simbolismo e dell'Art Nouveau, 
ed. Emanuele Bardazzi (Florence: Polistampa, 2017), 15-34; Annalisa P. Cignitti, “L'Enfant 
Fatale: Salomé come simbolo della bellezza decadente tra Inghilterra e Francia fin de 
siècle, in La Vergine e la Femme Fatale — Leterno femminino nell'immaginario grafico del 
Simbolismo e dell'Art Nouveau, ed. Emanuele Bardazzi (Florence: Polistampa, 2017), 55-70. 

39 Montparnasse, L'Apatride, 99. 

40 Sarane Alexandrian, "Maria de Naglowska et le Satanisme féminin,” in Les libérateurs de 
l'amour, (Paris: Seuil, 1977), 187. 

41  Pluquet, La Sophiale, 5. 

42 Montparnasse, L'Apatride, 160. 

43 Alexandrian, "Maria de Naglowska et le Satanisme féminin,” 187. 
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from complete freedom").^^ Only after her son André came to her rescue? 
could Maria completely dedicate herself to other activities, without worrying 
about money and the rent of her room in Rue Bréa.45 

In the early 1930s, Madame de Naglowska devoted herself completely to a 
wide range of esoteric and occult activities. First of all, she started publishing 
her own journal (whose circulation was very limited).^? This was La Flèche — 
Organe d'Action Magique. Its first issue appeared on October 15, 1930, and its 
final and twentieth edition on December 15, 1935. The main objective of the 
journal was to proselytize for the advent of the "Era of the Third Term of the 
Trinity.’*8 The periodical was not the only means by which Maria de Naglowska 
pursued this commitment; she also lectured in several cultural circles and 
brasseries in Paris. Among these, I would like to mention La Rotonde and Le 
Café de La Coupole [Figure 15.5]. The latter was renowned for its winter garden, 
also known as “le carré des occultists" (“Occultists’ square”).49 

Among the other activities devoted to her occult propaganda, Madame 
de Naglowska founded a circle linked to the worship of the Religion of the 
Third Term of the Trinity and the inauguration of the first Satanic temple in 
Paris. The name of the group was La Confrérie des Chevaliers de La Fléche d'Or 
(Fraternity of the Knights of the Golden Arrow). Marc Pluquet (1912-1987, 
Naglowska's disciple and biographer)9? mentions, among the members of La 
Confrérie, the astrologer and alchemist Jean Carteret (1906-1980), the painter 
and poet Camille Bryen (1907-1977), the sculptress Germaine Richier (1902- 
1959), the writer and alchemist Claude d’Ygé or d'Igée (pseud. of Lablatinière, 
1912-1964). Pluquet, in addition to becoming Le Corbusier's associate (pseud. 
of Charles-Édouard Jeanneret-Gris, 1887-1965),9! was renowned as a handy- 
man of the most prominent exponents of Surrealism. Marcel Duchamp (1887- 
1968)?? [Figure 15.6] can also be included in this list.5? 


44  Pluquet, La Sophiale, 16. 

45 Montparnasse, L'Apatride, 163. 

46  Pluquet, La Sophiale, 15-16. 

47 Michele Olzi, "Il Diavolo al Femminile: rappresentazione e ruolo della donna nell'occult- 
ismo di Maria de Naglowska,” in La Rosa di Paracelso 2, no. 2 (April 2017): 76. 

48 Maria de Naglowska, “La trinité et le triangle,’ in La Flèche — Organe d'action magique, 
October 15, 1930, 1. 

49  Pluquet, La Sophiale, 17. 

50 Cf. Pluquet, La Sophiale. 

51  Pluquet, La Sophiale, 36. 

52 During his transvestite performances, Duchamp used the stage name Rsose Sélavy. 

53 Alexandrian, “Maria de Naglowska prophétesse de la Religion du troisième millénaire,” 21. 
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FIGURE 15.5 Photo of Le Café de La Coupole, 1938, 1900 l'art nouveau, last time accessed January 
30, 2018: http://parisigoo.lartnouveau.com/paris14/bd_montparnasse/la_coup 
ole.htm 


Despite recent studies that attest that Ernest de Gengenbach was close to 
and inspired by Naglowska's seances and writings, this latter is not mentioned 
at all by Pluquet. In the same text we nevertheless find a reference to another 
character strictly connected to both Gengenbach and Naglowska, who was also 
a close friend of Jean Pierre Louis Chaboseau (1903-1953), and that is Henri 
Louis de Meslin (also known as Henri Meslin de Champigny).54 

Now to proceed to analyze Naglowska's production: the first issue of La 
Fléche was published on October 15, 1930. The first article to appear in the jour- 
nal was “La Trinité et le Triangle" (The Trinity and the Triangle).55 It begins as 
follows: 


The Breath of Life has a three-beat rhythm. This is why the Trinity is holy. 
First there is the Splendour, which descends, then the Profanation which 
moves horizontally, and lastly the Glory, which again climbs. The Doctor 
of the Christian church named these Three, respectively: the Father, the 
Son, the Holy Spirit. They were right, for it was their era, but we say: "the 


54  Pluquet, La Sophiale, 14, 17. 
55 Maria de Naglowska, "La trinité et le triangle,” 1. 
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FIGURE 15.6 Man Ray, “Portrait of Rrose Sélavy’, 
1921, San Francisco Museum of Modern 
Art, last time accessed January 30, 
2018: https://www.sfmoma.org/artw 
ork/2003.184 


Father, the Son, the Woman." We could also say, although for less delicate 
ears: “the Descent, the Suffering in the body, the new Ascension."56 


Above is summated most of Naglowska's doctrine based on the Religion of the 
Third Term. [Figure 15.7] The whole (spiritual) history of mankind could be 
outlined or sketched as a Triangle. The left side represents the past epoch, the 
horizontal side the present era, and the right side the incoming age. To each 
era corresponds a term of the Trinity: the first (left) coincides with the Father; 
the lower, horizontal side with the Son; and the right with the Holy Ghost. 
There is nothing really innovative evident at this point, but a peculiar aspect 


56 Donald Traxler (ed.), Initiatic Eroticism and Other Occult Writings from La Flèche 
(Rochester, VT: Inner Traditions, 2013), 11. 
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FIGURE 15.7 Photo Preliminary Golden Mass celebrated on February 5, 1935 at 
the Studio Raspail, Stéphane Pizella, "L'Amour Magique”, Voilà — 
L'Hebdomadaire du Reportage, V, 203, February 1935, 7 


that can be deduced from this quotation, and which Maria de Naglowska more 
explicitly expounded in the following part of the article, is the notion that the 
nature of the Holy Ghost is female.57 Going back to the three-sided represen- 
tation, every age not only matches a term of the Trinity or a lapse of time in 
history, but every epoch is also marked by the advent of a religion. The first two 
eras are distinguished by the advent of Judaism and Christianity respectively. 
The third epoch (represented by the Holy Ghost/Divine mother) is character- 
ized by the advent of the Religion of the Third Term. In more explicit terms, 
the third spiritual era Madame de Naglowska wishes for is that of Sex. Again, 
from the article: 


[T]he companion of the man in the new land offers the divine energy 
liberated in her, not for procreation, but to foster in him the vision of the 
plan of the Splendour. How? It is only possible to know with long prepa- 
ration [...] the hour approaches when everyone will know the secret, and 
it is then that the selection will be made. For there will be those who 
succeed and those who do not succeed. That will depend on the interior 
purity that each brings to the liberation test. This will be the baptism of 
the new religion, of the Religion of the Third Term.5? 


57 Naglowska, “La trinité et le triangle,” 2. 
58 Traxler, Initiatic Eroticism, 12. 
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Let us reconsider once again all three steps in the spiritual history of human- 
kind. The first step is the Descent, represented by the Father; the second era is 
the Suffering, represented by the Son of God/Christ; the third one is the new 
Ascension and is represented by a “Female Holy Ghost."5? More specifically the 
third epoch, that of the “Divine Mother,’ implies a return towards a primeval, 
perfect, spiritual state for the "elected members of the mankind" (later called 
the "Ternaries"). 

Despite the evident curiosity that the Religion of the Third Term arouses, 
as already exemplified by the sociologist of religions Massimo Introvigne, the 
idea that the Holy Ghost is characterized by a female essence had already been 
proposed in history.®° What is truly original in Maria de Naglowska's doctrine 
is the role of Satan in the path towards the sexual epoch. On November 15 of 
the same year, the second issue of La Fléche was published. The first article of 
the journal is a continuation of the one mentioned before, entitled "Satan, le 
Fils, le Femme" (“Satan, the Son, the Woman"),8! which reads: 


Satan and the Son, the second term of the Trinity, are one: two oppo- 
sites in one: two poles of the same axis [...] Satan is on the horizontal 
line, the will to stop. He says: ^I myself am of divine essence. I will be the 
God wherever I find myself. If my power is limited, it is because the Law 
pushes me beyond myself. So, I will resist the Law, I will pluck the apple 
from its tree and, evolving in a spiral around myself from the depths of 
my centre, I will vanquish God, I will be God.”62 


» « 


Satan, in Madame de Naglowska's doctrine, is the “will to stop,” "the spirit of 
the negation,” and elsewhere the “negation of life" 63 La Sophiale forbids her 
disciples from being "idolaters," 9^ meaning that Satan should not be conceived 
as an entity outside the individual's body, nor as an anthropomorphic or myth- 
ological figure. Satan here is a divine force ("I will be God") that exists in the 
second epoch of humanity. It is a necessary evil that both counterbalances 


the flowing of the three different phases and contrasts the omnipresence of 


59  Naglowska, “La trinité et le triangle,” 2. 

60 Introvigne, Satanism, 128. 

61 Maria de Naglowska, “Satan, le fils, la femme,’ La Flèche — Organe d'Action Magique, 
November 2, 1930, 1. 

62 Traxler, Initiatic Eroticism, 21. 

63  Naglowska, “Satan, le fils, la femme,” 1. 

64 Maria de Naglowska, La Lumière du Sexe. Rituel d'Initiation Satanique Selon la Doctrine du 
Troisième Terme de la Trinité (Paris: Éditions de La Flèche, 1932), 139. 
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God radiating from the apex of the triangle. But the most interesting and self- 
explanatory passage linked to the sexual dimension is the following: 


In the projection of the divine into human, that is to say in human life, 
where everything is nothing more than repetition and resemblance to 
the divine plan, the moment of the beginning of the return [ascensional] 
movement must be symbolized or consecrated, by an analogous magi- 
cal operation: a woman must become the instrument of redemption for 
a man [...] All flesh is the condensation, or better, the immobilization 
of the spirit. All flesh is Satan; all life is the fleeing Son. To accept the 
flight and push back against the immobilization; that is what the predes- 
tined woman must do: she who will mark the beginning of the new era in 
human history. This rite is formidable, for it demands on the part of the 
woman a love of superhuman power combined with capacity for renun- 
ciation that is no less unusual.55 


This passage can be seen as a reference to sexual magic. According to Sarane 
Alexandrian there are two levels of interpretation of Naglowska's quote: the 
woman's body is deciphered on a symbolic level, therefore the woman's pres- 
ence within certain contexts implies a series of considerations about her role 
and influence;® another level implies a concept shared among some French 
exponents of avant-gardist and/or occultist milieus, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, namely that of the sexualized body (and its fluids) as a "spiritual threshold" 
or “magical means" to reach practical aims:$? this vision of the body as spir- 
itual mean was shared among the members of Naglowska's cenacle, as well. 
A central idea is expressed in this passage from La Flèche, namely the concept 
of redemption: wherever the woman is linked to a brief, sketchy (misogynistic, 
at first glance) designation of her role (i.e. as instruments of redemption for 
men), her male counterpart becomes a "lesser detail" of a bigger picture. The 
redemption itself represents the cornerstone of an evolutionary process which 
involves two (or more) individuals. If conceived pragmatically, two components 
are combined: where an active element (i.e. woman) exerts an influence on a 
passive one (man). The Austrian scholar Hans Thomas Hakl has shown that the 


65 Traxler, Initiatic Eroticism, 21. 

66 Alexandrian, “Maria de Naglowska prophétesse de la Religion du troisième millénaire," 
7, 10-17. 

67 Sarane Alexandrian, La magie sexuelle — Bréviaire des sortilèges amoureux (Paris: La 
Musardine, 2000), 58-61. 
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redemption (or “liberation”)S8 of the flesh was crucial to the sex-magical prac- 
tice within Maria de Naglowska's thought.® More specifically, given the same 
vision introduced above which entails that sex-magical acts aimed to obtain 
practical outcomes, according to Naglowska the redemption of the "satanic" 
flesh is the most practical and desirable among all possible outcomes. 

Going back to the passage: the woman must liberate man's body (Christ) 
from its spirit of negation (Satan) through a sex-magical act, in order to make 
the partner's body attain transubstantiation. There is another distinctive trait 
to be stressed in this passage: “for it demands on the part of the woman a love of 
superhuman power combined with capacity for renunciation.””° This “capac- 
ity for renunciation" concerns the requirement for initiate women to remain 
virgins, (where virginity was conceived as a condition in which the woman 
avoided reaching orgasm or experiencing any pleasure during the sexual 
act)."' This is the cornerstone of Naglowska's doctrine: the spiritual superiority 
of a woman lies in the use of sex as a means to transcend earthly existence. 
Madame de Naglowska also explains that a woman who experiences pleasure 
during the sexual act and does not get pregnant is considered a prostitute (in 
the Western spiritual context), while a woman who experiences pleasure 
during sex and becomes pregnant is "labelled" a wife.” One of the necessary 
conditions to turn sexual intercourse into a magical act is the negation of both 
pregnancy and orgasm. This was part of the preparation to become a Priestess 
of the Third Term. 

A brief digression is necessary here. Besides the practical aspect of sex 
magic, another factor predominantly emerges from the passage from "Satan, le 
Fils, le Femme,’ namely, a portrayal of woman as “companion” or “instrument 
of redemption for a man” Initially, this latter representation might be labeled 
as “misogynist,” given the minoritarian role of woman in man's redemp- 
tion. Further exploration of the dynamic of this magical act as Madame de 
Naglowska conceived it can shed light on this portrayal. According to the 


68 Fora general overview of the idea of liberation within the history of sex magical practices 
see Hugh B. Urban, Sex, Magic and Liberation in Modern Western Esotericism (Berkeley, 
California: University of California Press, 2006). 

69 Hans Thomas Hakl, "The Theory and Practice of Sexual Magic,” in Hidden Intercourse: — 
Eros and Sexuality in the History of Western Esotericism, ed. Jeffrey J. Kripal and Wouter 
J. Hanegraaff (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 471-472. 

70 Traxler, Initiatic Eroticism, 21. 

71 Introvigne, Satanism, 273. 

72  Olzi, “Il Diavolo al Femminile,” 90. 

73 Naglowska, “La mère, la vierge, l'amante,” La Flèche Organe d'Actione Magique, December 
1, 1930, 1. 
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Russian poet, the role of the woman has been by no means marginal in the 
spiritual history of humankind. However, in order to change the spiritual des- 
tiny of mankind, woman must change her ordinary regular condition. She must 
be initiated into her new condition. As mentioned above, woman should not 
be coerced into a social role (i.e. wife or prostitute) because of her sexual com- 
ponent. On the contrary, according to the magical practice introduced above, 
her engagement in sex decisively influences the spiritual evolution of man. 
The portrait of woman that clearly emerges here is that of woman defying all 
gender expectations and transcending her role at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. This pattern of deviancy characterized the "Luciferian priestess" whom 
Naglowska wished for. In addition, Maria de Naglowska was renowned in the 
1930's mostly for her outrageous and polemical attitude. Naglowska's literary 
production is now available in the English language as well,’* but I surmise 
that she gained her popularity in Paris thanks to the "translation" of a specific 
sex magic classic. This was Magia Sexualis by the African American doctor, 
barber, and Spiritualist medium Paschal Beverly Randolph (1825-1875). The 
hypothesis has been advanced that Naglowska herself augmented and edited 
most of the 1931 edition of the book.” However, given Naglowska's conception 
of woman and sex within the magical practice she promoted through her jour- 
nal, it is hard to conceive these following objectives (from Randolph's book) as 
coherent with La Sophiale's thought: 


1. The charging of the “volts” and other fluid condensers. 

2. The regeneration of strength and vital energy and the reinforcement 
of magnetic power. 

3. The production of magnetic influence, with a view to the submission 
of the man to the woman, or of the man. 

4. Therefinement of power or of the senses in general. 

5. Thedetermination, at will, of the sex of the infant to be conceived, or 
the reinforcement of its cerebral or corporal capacities, in general. 

6. The provocation of superhuman, spiritual, and sublime visions. 


74 Donald Traxler (ed.), The Sacred Rite of Magical Love — A Ceremony of Word and Flesh 
(Rochester, VT: Inner Traditions, 2012); Donald Traxler (ed.), Advanced Sex Magic — The 
Hanging Mystery Initiation (Rochester, VT: Inner Traditions, 2011); Donald Traxler (ed.), 
The Light of Sex - Initiation, Magic and Sacrament (Rochester, VT: Inner Traditions, 2011); 
Donald Traxler (ed.), Magia Sexualis — Sexual Practices for Magical Power (Rochester, 
VT: Inner Traditions, 2012); Donald Traxler (ed.), Initiatic Eroticism and other Occult 
Writings from La Fléche (Rochester, VT: Inner Traditions, 2013). 

75 Paschal Beverly Randolph, Magia Sexualis, trans. Maria de Naglowska (Paris: Robert 
Télin, 1931). 
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7. The realisation of a particular project or desire of the operator, in any 
idea category.’6 


Despite the overwhelming contrast with Madame Naglowska's conception of 
sex magic, another factor should be considered: six out of these seven objec- 
tives are reported in the same way in Comment on force l'amour, by Jehan 
Sylvius (i.e., Gengenbach).”’ This strengthens the hypothesis proposed by John 
Patrick Deveney in his work on Randolph that Magia Sexualis circulated and 
influenced different members of the Surrealist milieus.”* More specifically, the 
work allegedly attributed to Randolph increased the popularity of Madame de 
Naglowska. 

Sylvius/Gengenbach was strongly influenced by Naglowska's works and 
doctrine. The Religion of the Third Term and the theme of an Androgynous 
entity (a sort of Satan liberated from his own being, i.e., Lucifer in Naglowska's 
doctrine) are crucial in his late literary production. A specific element from 
the T.T.T. (acronym for "Third Term of the Trinity") system was particularly 
inspirational for the self-proclaimed Surrealist-satanic writer? that is, the 
Golden Mass. This is a ritual explicitly proposed and described by Madame de 
Naglowska in her last book, La Mystére de la Pendaison ("The Hanging Initiation 
Mystery”).80 After having survived a holy hanging, the initiate should take part 
in a sex magical act, also known as the Golden Mass. This was supposed to be 
an intercourse involving seven members of La Confrérie (i.e., three women and 
four men).?! 

A preliminary Golden Mass [Figure 15.8] took place on February 5, 1935, at 
the Studio Raspail, but, here, the sexuality of the ceremony was expressed on 
a symbolical level only — no physical intercourse occurred.82? Gengenbach 
was so impressed by the idea of the Golden Mass that he later devoted most 


76 Randolph, Magia Sexualis, 75. 

77 Jehan Sylvius, Comment on force l'amour (Paris: Bourzac, 1929), 23-25, 31-35, 40-42. 

78 John Patrick Deveney, Paschal Beverly Randolph: A Nineteenth-Century Black American 
Spiritualist, Rosicrucian, and Sex Magician (Albany [New York]: State University of 
New York Press, 1997). 

79 Cf. Ernest de Gengenbach, Satan à Paris (Paris: Henri Meslin, 1927); see Raffi, "Ernest de 
Gengenbach.” 

80 Maria de Naglowska, Le Mystère de la pendaison — initiation satanique selon la doctrine du 
Troisiéme Terme de la Trinité (Paris: Editions de la Fléche, 1934), XVIII. 

81 Concerning the sex magical practices of La Confrérie des Chevaliers de La Flèche d'Or, see 
Hakl, “The Theory and Practice of Sexual Magic," 445-478; regarding the sexual nature of 
the “Golden Mass,” see Introvigne, Satanism, 276. 

82 Alexandrian, “Maria de Naglowska prophétesse de la Religion du troisième 
millénaire," 21-22. 
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FIGURE 15.8 Portrait of Camille 
Spiess (1878-1965), 
Camille Spiess, Le 
sexe androgyne ou 
divin — Essay psycho- 
synthétique sur la 
régéneration de 
l'individu ou de la race 
PARIS: ÉDITIONS 
DU MONDE 
MODERNE, 1928 


of his efforts to writing down his own Messe d'Or. The text remains unpub- 
lished. However, a recent contribution by Maria Emanuela Raffi, published in 
the French volume Octagon (edited by Hans Thomas Hakl) offers an analysis 
of the unpublished and original documents on Gengebach's Golden Mass.5? 
Gengenbach was not the only character who raised the popularity of 
Madame de Naglowska and her “deviant” cult. In the third issue of La Flèche, 
a significant contribution signed with the name "Frater Lotus" was pub- 
lished.84 The title was “Isis and Lucifer,’ and its content presented a compar- 
ison between Satan and Lucifer, concluding that both belonged to the same 
Androgynous entity. In the following issue the identity of the contributor was 
revealed: on the third page appears the typescript of a lecture, "Satanisme — 
conférence de M. Henri Meslin — La Renaissance de Lucifer et le Retour d'Isis" 
(“Satanism - lecture by M. Henri Meslin - The rebirth of Lucifer and the return 


83 Raffi, “Ernest de Gengenbach,” 330-333. 
84 Frater Lotus (pseudonym of Henri Louis de Meslin), “Isis et Lucifer,’ La Flèche — Organe 
dAction Magique, December 3, 1930, 3-4. 
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of Isis”). Henri Meslin, Henri Meslin de Champigny, and the fictional Turkish 
priest B. Anel-Kham, were all pseudonyms of Henri-Louis de Meslin (?-1948). 
A member of the Theosophical Society, Meslin was affiliated with the Martinist 
rite of Novikov, and, last but not least, a bishop of the French Gnostic Church. 
Moreover, he was the editor of La Papesse du Diable and author of Théorie et 
Pratique de la Magie Sexuelle - L'Amour et l'Occultisme (“Theory and Practice of 
Sex Magic - Love and Occultism").85 In the latter publication, for the very first 
time, Maria de Naglowska is to some extent associated with the extinct Cénacle 
dAstarté (Cenacle of Astarte), which was operating in Paris in the 1920s.°° It is 
alleged that the leader of the Cénacle was renowned as the “Black Popess,’87 a 
nickname that Madame de Naglowska (allegedly) would have used during one 
of her séances.9? 

I would like to finish with an analysis of another article from La Fléche. As 
seen before, Madame de Naglowska also contributed to her own popularity 
as a twisted or deviant woman. In the tenth issue of her journal appeared an 
article "Sapho, plus que Sapho!” (“Sappho, more than Sappho!”), dedicated to a 
comparison of the theories of the Swiss sexologist Camille Spiess (1878-1965) 
and the notorious erotic sex criminal and erotic novelist of Slovenian origins, 
Edith Cadivec (1879-1952).8° 

Spiess was renowned in the French occult milieu because of his Psycho- 
synthèse et occultisme (“Psycho-synthesis and Occultism"),?? a text where the 
racial theories of Gobineau were mingled with a pan-sexualism hypothesis. 
After being arrested and convicted on charges of chastising, spanking, and 
sexually abusing eight underage girls (including her own daughter), Cadivec 
wrote a novel, Eros — der Sinn meines Lebens ("Eros — the Meaning of my Life")?! 
where she explained that all her criminal actions were ruled by the theory of 
the dominance of maternity. Now a question spontaneously emerges: why 
did Madame de Naglowska consider this extremely deviant or deviated case 
study? Was it merely to provoke the masses? I propose that the answer is to be 
found in one passage of the article: 


85 B. Anel-Kham (pseudonym of Henri Louis de Meslin), Théorie et Pratique de la Magie 
Sexuelle — L'Amour et l'Occultisme (Paris: Astra, 1948). 

86 Hakl, "The Theory and Practice of Sexual Magic,” 474. 

87  B.Anel-Kham, Théorie et Pratique de la Magie Sexuelle, 92. 

88 Cf Pierre Geyraud (pseudonym of Abbé Raoul Guyader), Les petites Églises de Paris 
(Paris: Émile-Paul Freres, 1937), 142-153. 

89 Maria de Naglowska, “Sapho, plus que Saphol!,” in La Flèche — Organe d'Action Magique, 
February 15, 1932, 5-6. 

9o Camille Spiess and Louis Rigaud, Psycho-synthése et occultisme (Delpeuch: Paris, 1929). 

91 Edith Cadivec, Eros — der Sinn meines Lebens (s.l: printed privately 1931). 
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Both Spiess and Cadivec praise Eros' virtues, restricting themselves in the 
mould of their individual lives: the possibility for the man to annihilate 
the woman, and for the woman to annihilate the man. Why? Because 
they were born like that.9? 


Given the fact that Madame de Naglowska postulated a superior nature for 
woman, even though this equated to passive role in sex-magical operations, 
Isuppose that we can only interpret this passage as a provocative way to raise 
consciousness on the woman's role, maybe too often restricted to procreation 
Or prostitution. 


2 Conclusion 


This general overview of Maria de Naglowka's life and doctrine has stressed 
the presence of two main factors: the conception of woman - and its evolu- 
tion — throughout Naglowska's production, and the crucial idea of liberation 
which underlay the dynamics of the La Confrérie des Chevaliers de La Fléche 
d'Or of the twentieth century. Both components are connected by a common 
thread: the theme of deviancy. 

Among the biographical events introduced here, it is possible to discern not 
only the uniqueness of a person, her connections, and her intellectual skills, 
but also the genesis of a female alter ego. The more one follows Naglowska's 
life and her encounters with multiple figures (Evola, Ferenzona, Carteret, 
Bryen, Richier, Meslin, Gengenbach, et cetera) the more one learns about 
her influence on different milieus and how her person was perceived, repre- 
sented, or misrepresented. The construction of Naglowska's personality pro- 
ceeded through her interaction with different artistic and occultist milieus. 
Her poetry, as well as her production in general, was connoted by an emphasis 
on the eternal feminine and the role of woman in society. More precisely, it is 
possible to note that the appearance of fierce, brave, female characters within 
her production overwhelmed the whole world of morals, where women were 
not allowed to excel. 

A peculiarity characterized this model of woman: her deviancy. This latter 
aspect is connected not only to a possible representation of femme fatale at the 
beginning of the century, but with Naglowska's conduct and life: her biography 
and production can be considered as a case study of the “parthenogenesis” of 


92  Naglowska, “Sapho, plus que Sapho!' 5. 
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the characters of both La Sophiale and Devil's Popess. The deviancy of Maria de 
Naglowska consisted not only of her originality, but her conception of woman 
as not coerced by social gender norms. Naglowska's wish and advocacy for 
such a model of woman, whose highest purpose was to use her sex differently, 
put her among those deviant women who did not abide by established socie- 
tal rules. 

Yet Naglowska's deviancy was not limited to an infringement upon gen- 
der norms. The realization that the deviancy of woman is strictly connected 
to her sex led the Russian poet to conceive not only superior fictional female 
characters, but a whole new class of women of the future: the priestesses of 
the Third Term of the Trinity. The inclusion and the role of the sexual aspect 
within the spiritual design of mankind implies a reference to a renovatio spir- 
itualis, which might be interpreted on a socio-religious, as well as on a socio- 
symbolical level. More specifically, the initial reference to the Androgynous 
entity from Gengenbach's novel shows the perception of Naglowska's doctrine 
within French mainstream culture of the twentieth century: this entity tran- 
scends any gender identification and societal norms. 

Although the idea of the liberation of the sexualized body represents the 
core of Naglowska's satanism, further remarks should be addressed towards 
the case of Spiess and Cadivec. The liberation of the body also entailed cases of 
perversions, where the sexual element had nothing to do with the evolutionary 
aspect of sex. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Confessions of a Persian Opium Smoker 
Sadegh Hedayat, Esotericism, and The Blind Owl 


Kurosh Amoui 


Only death does not lie. 


SADEGH HEDAYAT, The Blind Owl! 


1 Introduction 


Arguably no other contemporary Iranian author has been at the center of var- 
ious literary, social, political, and religious debates as much as Sadegh Hedayat 
(1903, Tehran — 1951, Paris). His unforeseen and much-emphasized suicide on 
his return to France, the peculiarity and sophistication of his 1937 novella The 
Blind Owl and its translations and reception in other languages, the widespread 
censorship of his works especially after the 1979 revolution and at the same 
time the wide underground circulation of his writings has gained Hedayat 
friends and enemies from different fractions of Iran's political spectrum. 
Generally speaking, he is celebrated by nationalists and monarchists for his 
praise of pre-Islamic Zoroastrian Persia, but is an eternal enemy of Islamicists 
for his caricature portrayal of Muslim clergies and Islamic customs. The social- 
ist left owe him immensely because of opening horizons for a new Farsi fiction 
(modernist in form, and in content committed to society at large), while being 
cautious of his unresolved Aryanist anti-Semitism. The volumes of research 
and study in Farsi on Hedayat's life and works, since shortly after his death till 
the present, set him in the canon of modern Farsi literature — though at the 


1 Sadegh Hedayat, The Blind Owl, trans. Naveed Noori (London: Iran Open Publishing Group, 
2011), 61. All quoted passages from The Blind Owl are from Noori's translation. Note that D. P. 
Costello's translation (UK: John Calder, 1957; US: Grove, 1969) is the first and most famous 
translation in English, and there is also a translation by Iraj Bashiri (1st edition 1974, 3rd edi- 
tion 2013). Noori's translation is the only one based on the Mumbai manuscript. 
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same time he has been left out of formal curriculum of schools and universi- 
ties in Iran. Most Iranians still struggle with his suicidal legacy — "you'll commit 
suicide if you read him,” they say — an understandable statement given death is 
the most consistent theme of his fiction. Beginning with a short piece entitled 
"Death" (1926) that he wrote in Belgium when he was 23 and called death "the 
panacea of all sorrow and despair, Hedayat hardly has a work of fiction that 
does not end with a death. This strong death drive is one reason for his fascina- 
tion with gothic, dark romanticism and decedent literature like that of Poe and 
Baudelaire as well as existential nihilism of Kafka and Sartre. 

My main objective here is to offer a fresh interpretation of The Blind Owl — 
Hedayat's definite magnum opus - by bringing into light his largely unexplored 
relationship with esotericism. I believe one can speak of two Hedayats with 
respect to esotericism as a category of rejected knowledge. There is first a 
Hedayat who is a secular folklorist or anthropologist of religion. This Hedayat 
has done research on “magic” and "superstition" as essential parts of any “sys- 
tematic" or "scientific" study of cultures. The other Hedayat is a creative writer 
who has, based on his folklore research, employed and juxtaposed esoteric 
motifs in his fiction. After offering a short biography of Hedayat, I will first 
explain the extent to which his folklore research concerns the study of esoter- 
icism, and then dive into The Blind Owl to showcase how some significant and 
interpretative motifs within this novella - namely shadow, double, and man- 
drake — are driven from Hedayat's research on "superstitious beliefs" While 
references to mandrake hints at the narrator of The Blind Owl being a hermaph- 
rodite, it is through associating shadow and double to jinn and to div (with 
"jinn" an intermediary being of the Islamicate culture famous for its appear- 
ance in both the Quran and the 1001 Nights, and “div” coming from Persian 
languages and Zoroastrianism as a manifestation of evil and Ahriman) that 
Hedayat initiates a first-person stream-of-consciousness narrative where jinn/ 
div as an otherness within the human mind takes over the very practice of writ- 
ing itself. This unstable and insane quality of writing is further mirrored in the 
drug theme of the novella and opium in particular that for the narrator func- 
tions as a pharmakon — a simultaneous poison and remedy. Concisely, I read 
The Blind Owl as an opium-driven narrative of the shadow/double/jinn/div 
and of the dark side of the personal and collective unconscious of Hedayat and 
his society. It is a text immersed in uncanny characteristics that in its totality 
as well becomes a pharmakon: due to its poisonous quality it has been deemed 
"deviant" and “immoral” by the conservative public and religious authorities 
since its publication, while it also speaks of a truth of madness and degrada- 
tion awaiting the future of its society. 
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Hedayat was born in 1903 in Tehran in an upper-class family. He went to 
St. Louis School in Tehran, a French Catholic school founded in 1862 by the 
Lazarists which enrolled both Christian and Muslim students, and is credited 
for producing in Hedayat and Nima Yooshij the game-changers of modern 
Farsi prose and poetry? There the teacher who influenced Hedayat the most 
was Herman Rigter (b. 1882, Amsterdam), a priest who directed him in reading 
European literature.? In 1925, courtesy of a state grant, Hedayat went to Europe 
to pursue his education. He spent almost a year in Belgium studying engineer- 
ing, and then went to France to study architecture. In 1930, after four years 
of living in France, he came back to Iran without actually receiving a formal 
degree, yet he had taken several steps to establish a writing career for himself. 

Hedayat was largely self-educated in literature and folklore studies, and 
while he was employed in a few white-collar governmental jobs in Iran between 
1930 and 1950 (which he found quite alienating), he left an enormous bulk of 
writing in both fiction and non-fiction. On the creative side of things, Hedayat's 
works include four short novels or novellas (Ms. Alaviyeh, 1934; The Blind Owl, 
1937; Haji Agha, 1946; and The Pearl Cannon, posthumous), four collections of 
short stories, and several volumes of satirical pieces. He translated more than a 
few works of European literature from French, most significantly the first Farsi 
translation of Franz Kafka's The Metamorphosis. His translation efforts extend 
to Middle Persian or Pahlavi language, and up to seven Zoroastrian texts that 
he converted into contemporary Farsi. His scholarly works comprise essays 
(notably: "The Benefits of Vegetarianism,’ 1927; “Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” 
1924, revised 1934) and studies in Iranian folklore. 

In 1950, Hedayat went back to Paris; he was hoping to see the publication 
of Roger Lescot's French translation of The Blind Owl that he had approved 
in Tehran, but the proposed publisher was facing bankruptcy and merging at 
the time.* In April 1951, Hedayat committed suicide by gassing himself in a 
small rented apartment in Paris. Most of his unpublished and unfinished man- 
uscripts were destroyed by himself few days in advance. He was buried in the 


2 Nima Yooshij (1897-1960) excogitated rules and structure of poetic meters in Farsi poetry 
(beginning in 1920s). 

3 M.F. Farzaneh, Meetings with Hedayat (Tehran: Markaz Publishing Co., 2004), 328; and M. F. 
Farzaneh, Sadegh Hedayat in the Spider Web (Tehran: Markaz Publishing Co., 2017), 281. 

4 Lescots translation (La Chouette aveugle) was finally published in 1953 by José Corti, two 
years after Hedayat’s death. André Breton said of it: “A masterpiece if there ever was one! 
A book that should find its place next to Nerval's Aurélia, Jensen's Gradiva, Hamsun's 
Mysteries, a book that takes part in the phosphorescences of Berkeley Square and the 
shudders of ‘Nosferatu.” Qtd. in Michael Beard, Hedayats Bind Owl as a Western Novel 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990), 79. 
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Pére Lachaise Cemetery in Paris, and his suicide has since been a reason for 
his critics to accent the toxicity and deviance of his writing, particularly that 
of The Blind Owl. 

Recent academic studies on Hedayat accentuate the division of two periods 
in his research and writing career (Parastesh 2014; Azadibougar 2020). I believe 
the distinct moment of this division is Hedayat’s 1937 trip to India — that also 
coincides with the publication of The Blind Owl — where visiting the Zoroastrian 
community of Parsis impacts his views on nationalism, and culture and politics 
in general. The young Hedayat is plainly sold out to the nation-building proj- 
ect of the first Pahlavi era (1925-1941), thirsty for an ancient lost and glorified 
wisdom of Aryan-Persians before the Muslim conquest of the seventh century 


u 


(exemplified in three texts that Azadibougar calls Hedayat's “nationalist trio" — 
Parvin, Sassan’s Daughter, 1931; “The Mongol Shadow,” 1932; Maziyar, 1934). Yet 
Hedayat gradually matures from this ideological right-wing nationalism. In the 
short story “The Patriot” (from The Stray Dog, 1942) which is a satire account of 
his trip to India, he associates nationalism with dictatorship of the first Pahlavi 
(Reza Shah) and sarcastically predicts that opportunist nationalists will build 
a statue of him after his death, while also hinting that The Blind Owl is his sou- 
venir from India in the manner of Bidpai (translated from Sanskrit to Persian in 
the sixth century)? that will make his name immortal. In The Pearl Cannon (his 
very last piece that he had left with few friends to publish it after his death), 
Hedayat seems to be woken up in a grotesque carnival of world politics where 
phallic worship is associated with a military cannon that civilizations are fight- 
ing over possession of, and where all organized religions are systems of control 
and manipulation run by the ruling class. Azadibougar rightly points out that 
in The Pearl Cannon Hedayat's “thinking about violent encounter of differ- 
ent nations mutated into an acute consciousness of world history as a series 
of colonial relations,’ and calls the text “the great unread novel of modern 
Persian literature.” Its chaotic and satirical tone in addition to its polyglossic 
and knotty language and above all its irreverence to everyone and everything 
has kept it — not surprisingly — being generally considered a text not worthy of 
serious study and only a joking or heretical read. Haji Agha and the short story 
“Tomorrow” (both from 1946) are reflections of him getting closer to the social- 
ist Tudeh Party of Iran. Haji Agha is a literary mediocre, culturally significant 


5 Also known as Pancatantra or Kelileh & Demneh, Bidpai precedes 1001 Nights as a grand col- 
lection of stories within stories. 

6 Only an abridged version of The Pearl Cannon is available in English (trans. Iraj Bashiri, 1986). 
For a critical discussion of The Pearl Cannon look at: Omid Azadibougar, World Literature and 
Hedayat's Poetics of Modernity (Palgrave Macmillan, 2020), 126—137. 
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novella that harshly criticizes opportunism of the religious bourgeoisie, while 
“Tomorrow” is about a workers’ strike. Hedayat's letters from Tehran to Paris 
(1946-1950) to his friend Shahid-Nouraie, and his recorded conversations 
with M. F. Farzaneh around the same period,’ further demonstrate the trans- 
formation of his politics from right to left as well as his evolving mistrust of 
institutional Orientalism. The Blind Owlis a child of a moment of fracture that 
Hedayat's melancholia of a glorified past is destructed, but is replaced only 
with chaos and madness of his society's present and future. 


2 A Dictionary of Superstition: Hedayat and the Esoteric 


Most biographers of Hedayat have paid little to no attention to his interest in 
esotericism and occultism, yet two of these very few instances are noteworthy. 
Ismael Jamshidi, based on his conversations with one of Hedayat's brothers, 
notes that during the period of attending St. Louis School (that is between the 
age of 15 and 23), Hedayat used to order expensive books from Paris on occult 
sciences, and in family gatherings was unsuccessfully trying to hypnotize kids/ 
teens of his age. This is also when he became a vegetarian - a habit he main- 
tained since then. The other instance is that of Farzaneh where he recalls that 
in one of their meetings (Hedayat being 45 or 46 years old at the time), he 
shows Hedayat a stone marble with carved images of two women that he had 
found in his (Farzaneh's) basement. Hedayat, after taking a close look at the 
object, identifies the images to be that of Harut and Marut - two angels asso- 
ciated with sorcery and witchcraft in the Islamicate culture. What happens 
in between these two instances of Hedayat's life is an evolving understanding 
of the esoteric: from fascination of a teenager with impossible powers of the 
unseen, to an expert gesture of one who recognizes a folk magical object. 


7 Farzaneh's book (Meetings with Hedayat) is very much similar to Goethe's Conversations with 
Eckermann where the young Farzaneh narrates his numerous meetings with Hedayat during 
the last decade of the author's life, including his last few months in Paris. This book is also 
available in French under the title Rencontres avec Sadegh Hedayat: le parcours d'une initia- 
tion (Paris: José Corti, 1993). 

8 Harut and Marut are mentioned in the Quran (2302): “[...] Solomon did not disbelieve, but 
the satans disbelieved, teaching people sorcery and that which was sent down to the two 
angels at Babylon, Harut and Marut.” Translation from: The Study Quran: A New Translation 
and Commentary, ed. Seyyed Hossein Nasr (New York: Harper One, 2015). Some philological 
studies suggest that the names Harut and Marut are of Zoroastrian origin. For more infor- 
mation see: A. Shapur Shahbazi, “HARUT and MĀRUT, Encyclopaedia Iranica, last modified 
March 20, 2012. 
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More significant than these biographical moments are some research pieces 
of Hedayat that directly pertain to the study of esotericism, beginning with 
his French article “La magie en Perse" (The Magic in Persia). Hedayat wrote 
this 10-page piece when living in Belgium (that is before going to France), and 
it was published in the French periodical Le Voile d'Isis (The Veil of Isis). This 
occult journal, founded in Paris in 1890 by Gérard Encausse (a.k.a. Papus), is 
perhaps most well-known for René Guénon's contributions since 1925 with 
Paul Chacornac being the editor (within few years Guénon became the jour- 
nal's principal contributor until 1936 that the journal's name changed to Études 
Traditionnelles). Hedayat's article was published in July 1926 during this period 
that Le Voile d'Isis was heavily influenced by Guénon's rising Traditionalism.? In 
a postcard to Hedayat (October 1926), Chacornac notifies him of the publica- 
tion of his article (accompanied with three copies of the issue); his formal tone 
suggests they only know each other through Hedayat sending them the arti- 
cle. That Hedayat knew of occult circles and publishers/publications in Paris 
before going there is interesting; yet we do not know if Chacornac and Hedayat 
were in touch after that and whether or not they ever met. Hedayat has only 
two other known French pieces (short stories "Sampingue" and "Lunatique"), 
and the direction of his aesthetics in writing and his approach to form rather 
indicates his attraction to the Surrealist movement of the time — he was in 
awe of Joyce's modernism, and The Blind Owl has been compared to Rilke's The 
Notebooks of Malte Laurids Brigge (1910) for their similar expressionist style.!! 

"The Magic in Persia" begins with an annotated bibliography of some 
Zoroastrian texts, and then discusses some theological doctrines attributed to 
Zoroaster including his response to the problem of evil through the concept of 
Ahriman — God's adversary in the Zoroastrian religion. Hedayat uses the term 
“magic” (La Magie) as a diversion from Zoroaster's original teachings via the 
growing hegemony of the magus (Les Mages) - the Zoroastrian priestly class. 
In the conclusion, Hedayat argues that while nowadays we sarcastically laugh 
at the magical and occultist tendencies of the ancients, these theories and 
experiences were the science of their time and have led to progress of mod- 
ern sciences like physics and chemistry, while he further names hypnotism 


9 Jean-Pierre Laurant, “Papus,’ in Dictionary of Gnosis & Western Esotericism, 913-915; 
William Quinn, “Guénon, René Jean Marie Joseph,” in Dictionary of Gnosis & Western 
Esotericism, 442-445. 

io Sadegh Hedayat, The Rare Works of Sadegh Hedayat, ed. Jahangir Hedayat 
(Tehran: Cheshmeh, 2017), 91-92. 

11 Manouchehr Mohandessi, “Hedayat and Rilke,” in Comparative Literature 23, no. 3 
(1971): 209-216. 
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and magnetism as scientific developments that show we are discovering new 
mysteries that thousands of years ago people already knew about through the 
realm of nature.!* This piece documents Hedayat's early research interests in 
magic and in Zoroastrianism that continued throughout his career. 

Hedayat's approach to magic and esotericism evolved over the years and 
became part of his pioneering anthropological/ethnographical studies on 
Iranian folklore. In 1931 he published "General Scheme for Research on Folklore 
of a Region" (in Farsi and in Tehran). This comprehensive article is a guide or 
template on how to do folklore research and write an effective ethnography, 
drawing in details the topics (including "Folk Religion: in Search for Divinity" 
and "Mysterious Life: Folk Sorcery in Search for Power") that an ethnographer 
needs to cover in addition to some methodological considerations. In the sec- 
tion on magic, Hedayat further notes the research significance of talismans, 
magical objects, potions and medicine, animal possession, séance, jinn, divina- 
tion, astrology, and dream interpretation. Later in the article Hedayat remarks 
that folklore research is no hobby and it needs patience, investigation, precise 
thinking, and scientific knowledge, while emphasizing that "the first condition 
[of folklore research] is complete impartiality, since in folklore research there 
is no room for racial, ethical, linguistic, and religious prejudice; rather only 
the objective should be written down."? With such an approach, Hedayat was 
one of the pioneers of secular and social scientific ethnography and folklore 
research in Iran. 

Neyrangestan, perhaps Hedayat's most engaging and lasting work of folk- 
lore research in Farsi, was published in Tehran in 1933. This 200-page book is 
a critical collection or dictionary of some "superstitious" beliefs and rituals 
common among Iranian people, while it also contains an account of some 
Zoroastrian festivals and carnivals which Hedayat deems "good" and “honor- 
able.” The title of this volume is a deliberate one. “Neyrang” is a Farsi word 
(from nérang in Pahlavi/Middle Persian) that in contemporary usage connotes 
“trickery” and “deception,” though its first meaning in the Dehkhoda Dictionary 


nu 


is “magic (sihr), “enchantment (afsoon), and “talisman (telesm).’ Elsewhere, 


in his most occult-themed short story “The Abu-Nasr Throne,” Hedayat himself 
uses the English word “incantation” as a proper equivalent for “neyrang.” In 


12 Sadegh Hedayat, “La magie en Perse, in Sadegh Hedayat Complete Works, Volume 
111: Studies in the Folklore of Iran, ed. Jahangir Hedayat (London: Sadegh Hedayat 
Foundation, 2009), 371-385. 

13  Hedayat, “General Scheme for Research on Folklore of a Region,” in Sadegh Hedayat 
Complete Works, Volume 111: Studies in the Folklore of Iran, 249. 

14 Hedayat, "The Abu-Nasr Throne,” in Complete Works, Volume 1: The Short Stories, 311. 
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the Zoroastrian context, *nerang" signifies passages recited as words of power 
in religious rituals, and “neyrang-nameh” refers to texts that contain these 
incantations and spells. *Neyrangestan" (nerang yastan in Pahlavi) is one of 
these Pahlavi texts that Hedayat named his book after it. In the introduction, 
he asserts that investigating folklore beliefs is not only of scientific and psy- 
chological importance, but it also sheds light on philosophical and historical 
issues that would help understanding the origins of customs, religions, and 
myths, as well as their transmissions between different cultures. 

The altered meaning of "neyrang" in Farsi from incantation/spell to trickery/ 
deception reflects the rejection of Zoroastrian rituals in the Islamicate culture — 
once a legitimate practice turns into heretical fraud. Hedayat seems well aware 
that to distinguish between the reality and the myth of Zoroastrian beliefs is no 
easy task due to this centuries-old process of rejection, in addition to obvious 
obstacles of the rarity of original manuscripts and the changes in alphabets of 
Iranian languages. His first objective is thus to collect as much data and infor- 
mation as possible from both written and oral cultures of Iran (many of them 
belonging to Islamicate culture), under thematic chapters such as “marriage,” 


nu 


“pregnancy,” “diseases,” “dream,” “death,” “plants and seeds," “birds,” “reptiles,” 
and etc. Throughout, he makes no judgement of his own over any of the listed 
entries; as if saying: these are objectively a waste basket of superstition, and 
though most of them appear invalid to reason, they are valuable as knowledge 
that enables one to ask critical questions of them. 

What matters the most about Neyrangestan here — something no scholar or 
critic of Hedayat has emphasized before — is Hedayat's use of materials from 
Neyrangestan in The Blind Owl. These resource materials — most significantly 
on the “shadow” and the “double” that are associated with the “jinn” and the 
"div" in Neyrangestan — are no minor references in The Blind Owl; they are 
rather embedded at the very essence of the story: first-person writing of a pos- 
sessed, shadowed opium-smoker. I will read The Blind Owl in the light/shadow 
of Neyrangestan in the next section.!6 


15 Mary Boyce, “Padyab and Nerang: Two Pahlavi Terms Further Considered,” Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London 54, n. 2 (1991): 284. Antonio 
Panaino, "MAGIC i. MAGICAL ELEMENTS IN THE AVESTA AND NERANG LITERATURE), 
Encyclopaedia Iranica, last modified July 20, 2008. 

16 Of the minor references to esotericism in The Blind Owl, there are three instances. The 
old peddler at some point is described to have "two horseshoes, several different kinds 
of colored beads,” and few other weird objects as his wares in front of him, and with “a 
talisman wrapped around his bicep,” he reads from the Quran on Thursday nights (p. 32). 
Elsewhere, the narrator notes how the song that her mother danced to “would have cap- 
tured the entirety of the mysteries of the magic and superstition and lust and suffering of 
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Hedayat has used esoteric-related materials elsewhere in his fiction as well. 
In The Pearl Cannon he occasionally shows off his knowledge of fringe termi- 
nology of Islamicate occultism, and in “The Patriot” (where the protagonist is 
a caricature of Hedayat himself) quotes and agrees with Hermes Trismegistus 
that “Whatever is to be found in the terrestrial world also exists in the celestial 
world."? “The Abu-Nasr Throne" (also from The Stray Dog, 1942) is the other 
notable piece: three European archeologists at an excavation site near the city 
of Shiraz find a mummy, and with it a piece of writing in Pahlavi language 
(rolled in a metal pipe, hung from the mummy's neck). One of the archeol- 
ogists, Dr. Warner who is immersed in “reading strange and exotic books on 
magic and sorcery,’ dedicates weeks to decode the text which turns out to be a 
neyrang — instructions for a ritual to raise the mummy. Hedayat's use of occult 
materials in this story intensifies its gothic-horror atmosphere, while the story 
also accentuates the inability of researchers for deciphering ancient “magical” 
texts of dead languages. 


3 The Blind Owl from Mumbai to Rey 


The Blind Owl is a 150-page novella — the first-person narrative or stream of 
consciousness of an opium-smoker painter living in the city of Rey (the oldest 
part of the now greater Tehran) who is writing the romantic and painful story 
of his life and his tragic love affair for his own shadow in a fragmented, dream- 
like and poetic manner. The book was first self-published in roughly 50 copies 
by Hedayat himself during a short stay in Mumbai, India in 1937. This edition is 
fully in Hedayat's handwriting (plain and with no crossed out words or correc- 
tions) with his own cover design and drawings, stamped with the words: “Not 
for sale or publication in Iran.” Scanned copies of the Mumbai manuscript in 
Hedayat's handwriting are now easily accessible, and due to its precise para- 
graphing and specific use of punctuation marks, it definitely serves as the most 
authentic and reliable source to approach the novella. Unfortunately the divi- 
sions of chapters and paragraphs in the Mumbai manuscript have not been 


the people of India" (p. 34). When telling about his nanny, he mentions that "She goes to 
the sorcerer, fortuneteller and the jam-zan [a kind of fortuneteller], begins the divination 
and confers with them about my situation," and that "Several days ago she brought me 
a prayer book" (p. 53). These references are not as focal or interpretative as shadow and 
double, but they certainly intensify the occult and mysterious sensation of the book. 

17 My translation from Farsi: Hedayat, "The Patriot, in Sadegh Hedayat Complete Works, 
Volume 1: The Short Stories, 369. 
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transcribed accurately in most of the later Farsi and English publications of 
The Blind Owl. This is of particular importance for any interpretation of the 
book, since part of the text (the second half, except the last two pages) that 
comes inside quotation marks must be read as a separate discourse. Towards 
the end of first half, the narrator starts to smoke opium, and the second half is 
his opium-driven recollection of memories — both his personal memories, and 
a memory of the ancient city of Rey. 

Hedayat's decision to publish The Blind Owl outside of Iran was not a cos- 
mopolitan gesture, but rather due to unpleasant circumstances. In 1936, after 
the publication of one of his satirical works, Hedayat was banned by the state 
to publish any of his creative works for five years. This was one of the reasons 
for him to focus more on research projects and translations during this period, 
but also to take advantage of an opportunity offered by a friend to travel to 
India and make copies of the novella. He circulated most copies of this edition 
only among his friends. In the aftermath of the Anglo-Soviet invasion of Iran in 
1941 during World War 11, and the abdication of the erstwhile king Reza Shah 
(replaced by his son Muhammad Reza), Iran experienced a period of more tol- 
erant political environment (that only lasted till the 1953 coup d'état where the 
elected prime minister Mosaddegh was overthrown). The Blind Owl got pub- 
lished in Tehran in 1941 in the format of a feuilleton and later as a typed book. 
After the 1979 revolution, the book (alongside most of Hedayat's works, espe- 
cially those that are hostile to Islam and Muslims) was categorically banned by 
the Islamic Republic due its “deviant” and “Westoxified”! content. Still, under- 
ground copies of The Blind Owl and other works of Hedayat have been widely 
circulating in the post-1979 era, and numerous books and articles on Hedayat 
(scholarly or otherwise) have been consistently published. 


18 For more on the paragraphing and sectioning of The Blind Owl (as well as the history of 
its different editions) look at Naveed Noori's introduction to his English translation of the 
book (2011). 

19 A "Westoxification" or "Occidentosis" is a term coined by the Heideggerian Iranian philos- 
opher Ahmad Fardid in the 1950s and later popularized by Jalal Al-e Ahmad in his 1962 
essay titled after the term. The Oxford Dictionary of Islam defines the term as "the fasci- 
nation with and dependence upon the West to the detriment of traditional, historical, 
and cultural ties to Islam and Islamic world" (p. 337). While Al-e Ahmad's use of the term 
connotes an anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist stance, following the 1979 revolution the 
term has been widely used by Islamicists and Traditionalists to denounce writers and 
intellectuals who express a conciliatory approach towards "the West." From this reaction- 
ary and ideological perspective, Hedayat is one of the most "Westoxified" Iranian writers 
whose works promotes deviance from “the righteous path of Islam.” An example of such 
rhetoric in Farsi is Muhammad Reza Sarshar's 2016 The Secret of Sadegh Hedayat's Fame 
which includes a chapter on Hedayat's Westoxification. 
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Notable interpretations and academic studies of The Blind Owl can fall into 
six general categories: 

(1) Psychological approaches: Jalal Sattari reads The Blind Owl as a narrative 
of “complex” like that of Oedipus,?? and with Cyrus Shamissa's Jungian 
interpretation and Mohammad Sanati's Freudian interpretation,” this 
category has been one of the most influential. Given Hedayat was him- 
self well-read in Freudian psychoanalysis and in addition to works of 
Freud was familiar in particular with Otto Rank's The Double (1914)? 
these psychological approaches are largely justified and facilitating. 
Yet analyzing every small detail of The Blind Owl based on a Jungian or 
Freudian system misses social and political contexts within which the 
book was written. 

(2) Nationalist approaches: Mashallah Ajudani reads The Blind Owl along- 
side Hedayat's nationalist pieces as a glorification of the lost pre-Islam 
Persia? This impactful reading is indifferent to transformations of 
Hedayat’s views on politics and history; The Blind Owl shows rather 
Hedayat's disillusionment with the nationalist ideology where he begins 
to become conscious of it as a mirage and a cover for the authoritarian 
nation-building project of the Pahlavi state. Homa Katouzian's extensive 
surveys of Hedayat's works also fit best in this category 2^ 

(3) Critical sociological approaches: Jalal Al-e Ahmad's 1951 essay “Hedayat 
of The Blind Owl" (published few months after Hedayat's death) set the 
tone for Hedayat's reception by the socialist left through recognizing 
his body of work as "an accurate mirror of the social situation of Iran" 
during the 1930s and 1940s.”° Youssef Ishaghpur's study (first published 
in French in 1991) sees in The Blind Owl a synthesis of Khayyam’s pes- 
simism and dark romanticism of Poe, Baudelaire, Nerval, and Rilke.26 


20 Jalal Sattari, Reflection of Myth in The Blind Owl (Tehran: Toos, 1998). 

21 Cyrus Shamissa, Story of a Ghost (Tehran: Ferdos Publication, 2000); Mohammad Sanati, 
Sadegh Hedayat and Fear of Death (Tehran: Markaz Publishing Co., 2001). 

22 Farzaneh, Meetings with Hedayat, 258. 

23 Mashallah Ajudani, Hedayat, The Blind Owl, and Nationalism (London: Fasl-e Ketab, 2006). 

24 Among Katouzian’s scholarship on Hedayat is: Homa Katouzian, Sadegh Hedayat: The Life 
and Literature of an Iranian Writer (New York: 1. B. Tauris, 1991). 

25 Jalal Al-e Ahmad, *Hedayat of The Blind Owl," in Seven Articles (Tehran: Majid Publication, 
2007), 9-34- 

26 Youssef Ishaghpur, The Tomb of Sadegh Hedayat, trans. Bagher Parham (Tehran: Bagh-e 
Ayeneh Publishers, 1994). 
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Shahram Parastesh offers a Bourdieuian analysis that situates The Blind 
Owl within Iran's “field” of literature.27 

Feminist approaches: Reza Baraheni points out the passivity of female 
characters in The Blind Owl,2® and Kara Abdolmaleki compares the 
female gaze of the novella to David Lynch's Lost Highway? Abbas 
Maroufi's 2002 Farsi novella The Body of Farhad is a re-telling of The 
Blind Owl in words of the ethereal woman (main female character). 
A comprehensive study of gender and sexuality in Hedayat's body of 
work is still to be done. 

World and Comparative Literature approaches: Michael Beard speaks of 
The Blind Owl as an “international” work, and a mirror through which the 
“Western” culture sees itself transformed.?° Pascale Casanova has dedi- 
cated few paragraphs to Hedayat and The Blind Owl in her monumental 
The World Republic of Letters,?! and Anastassiya Andrianova has offered 
a critical study of English and French translations of The Blind Owl in 
light of the contemporary debates of World/Comparative Literature.?? 
The two comprehensive monographs of Omid Azadibougar also belong 
to this category.?? Indian allusions in The Blind Owl are explored in 
details by Iraj Bashiri in an essay accompanying his English translation 
of the novella.?* 

Art History approaches: Habib Ahmadzadeh tracks the influence of 
German Expressionist cinema (namely The Golem, 1915; The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari, 1920; and Nosferatu: A Symphony of Horror, 1922) on 


Shahram Parastesh, Narrative of Absolute Desolation: A Bourdieuian Analysis of The Blind 
Owl within Iran's Literary Field (Tehran: Saless Publication, 2014). 

Reza Baraheni, “Rewriting The Blind Owl,” in Report to the Ageless Generation of Tomorrow 
(Tehran: Markaz, 1995). 

Kara Abdolmaleki, "The Female Gaze in The Blind Owl by Sadegh Hedayat and Lost 
Highway by David Lynch,’ Iranian Studies 46, no. 6 (2013): 903-919. 

Michael Beard, Hedayat's Bind Owl as a Western Novel (Princeton: Princeton University 
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Hedayat’s gothic-horror fiction including The Blind Owl.35 Siamak Zende- 
del compares the repeated archetypal scene/painting in The Blind Owl 
with illustrated versions of Khayyam's Rubaiyat in Farsi — the first of 
which is Hedayat's critical edition of Khayyam (1935) accompanied by 
miniature paintings ofAndré Sevruguin’s (aka Darvish).36 


4 The Shadow Is the Double Is the Jinn Is the Div Is Writing 


The Blind Owl starts off with a dark and touching paragraph describing a pain- 
ful and incomprehensible state that belongs to the realm of supernatural: “[...] 
Will there be a day when someone discovers the secrets of these supernatural 
events, that reflection of the shadow of the soul that manifests itself between 
awakening and sleep, in a state of purgatory and unconsciousness?"?? To tell 
one of these events that he has experienced, he narrates his life story and his 
career of painting in a disoriented and enigmatic manner. There is one scene 
or picture though that has haunted him in particular: “I always painted a 
hunched-over old man [...] - In front of him a damsel in a long black dress 
[...] - had I seen this scene before or did it appear before me in a dream? [...] 
I always ended up painting the same subject and the same scene, my hand 
involuntarily painted this scene [...].38 Variations of this archetypal scene 
repeat throughout the narrative as a form of déjà vu, an emanation of the cate- 
gory of the uncanny — “that species of the frightening that,” in words of Freud, 
"goes back to what was once well known and had long been familiar"?? As 
the narrator dives inside his memory and recollections of the past that partly 
goes beyond his personal unconscious and speaks of a collective unconscious 
(with respect to the city of Rey), things once familiar and homely, including 
locations, people, and his understanding and picture of his own self, become 
sources of angst and fear. Yet two particular emanations of the uncanny play a 
vital role throughout the narrative: the shadow and the double. 


35 Habib Ahmadzadeh, Code 24, or How The Blind Owl was Created and Crafted? 
(Tehran: SooreMehr, 2015). 

36  Siamak Zende-del, Transformations of Iran's Visual Arts: A Critical Study (Tehran: Nazar 
Publication, 2018), 203-227. 

37 Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 3. 

38  Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 5. 

39 Sigmund Freud, The Uncanny, trans. David McLintock (New York: Penguin Books, 
2003), 124. 
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Early on, the narrator explains that the reason for him writing is to get to 
know himself through his shadow: 


if now I have decided to write, it is only to introduce myself to my 
shadow - a bent shadow on the wall, and it is as if the more I write, it 
devours it with an even greater appetite — It is for him that I wish to carry 
out an experiment: to see if we can come to know each other better — 
because from the time that I cut myself off from others, I have wanted to 
know myself better.40 


It is a curious case whether or not Hedayat was particularly familiar with 
Jung's formulation of the shadow prior to publication of the Mumbai edition 
of The Blind Owl (1937), since Jung's earliest writings on the subject are from 
his 1937 lectures delivered at Yale University later published (1938 English, 1940 
German) as Psychology and Religion (Jung also later discusses the shadow in 
Aion —1951 German). Nevertheless, the resemblance of their comprehension of 
the shadow is remarkable. Jung recognizes the shadow alongside "the anima" 
and “the animus" as the archetypes that have “the most frequent and the most 
disturbing influence on the ego," with the shadow being "the most accessible" 
of them and “the easiest to experience": 


By shadow I mean the "negative" side of the personality, the sum of all 
those unpleasant qualities we like to hide, together with the insufficiently 
developed functions and the contents of the personal unconscious.^! 


Jung asserts that "Everyone carries a shadow, and the less it is embodied in the 
individual's conscious life, the blacker and denser it is.” Noting the emotional 
nature of the shadow and its relation to repressed tendencies, Jung adds: 


The shadow is a moral problem that challenges the whole ego-personality, 
for no one can become conscious of the shadow without considerable 
moral effort. To become conscious of it involves recognizing the dark 
aspects of the personality as present and real. This act is the essential 
condition for any kind of self-knowledge, and it therefore, as a rule, meets 
with considerable resistance.*? 


40 Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 3. 

41 C.G. Jung, The Essential Jung, ed. Anthony Storr (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2013), 87. 

42 Jung, The Essential Jung, 91. 
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In The Blind Owl similarly the shadow is a projection of the narrator's dark 
side that he is writing for in order to attain self-knowledge. In the first part of 
the novella, when the ethereal woman visits the narrator and lies on his bed 
and dies, the narrator notes that "now, here, in my room, she gave her life and 
shadow to me [...]. Perhaps she also took my shadow [...]."4? It is as if love 
removes and purifies his dark side, though only temporarily. There is no men- 
tion of the shadow then till the beginning of the second part of the text: 


Now I would like to squeeze the entirety of my life [...] into the parched 
throat of my shadow. [...] I am in need, more than ever I am in need of 
connecting my thoughts to my imaginary being, my shadow - this sinis- 
ter shadow that, in front of the light of the tallow-burner, is bent over on 
the wall, as if it is carefully reading and devouring that which I write — 
This shadow must surely understand more than I! I can only talk freely 
with my own shadow, it is he that induces me to talk, only he can know 
me, he surely must understand ... As I squeeze, drop by drop, the juice, 
nay, the bitter wine of my life into parched throat of my shadow, I want to 
say to him, “This is my life!"^^ 


In the paragraph that follows — in contrast to the incident in the first part 
where the ethereal woman removes his shadow - the narrator mentions that 
he is scared of looking out the window and of looking at himself in the mirror, 
"for everywhere I see the multiplied shadows of myself.’45 Later, when he goes 
outside for a walk, he sees that "in front of the moonlight, my shadow would 
fall upon the wall, thick and enormous, but it was without a head — my shadow 
was headless — I had heard that if the shadow of a person cast upon a wall was 
headless they would die by the year's end.”46 Next, in a bathhouse inspecting 
his fragile shadow on the wall, he speculates that the shadow of other peo- 
ple who are strong and thick-necked would “cast larger and more colorfully 
[...] and they left impressions for a time, while mine quickly became erased."^? 
Towards the end of the book, the last mention of shadow appears in a signif- 
icant paragraph that serves as the clue to understand not only the title of The 
Blind Owl (as it is the only instance where the word “owl” is used in the text) but 
also many of its twisted and complex knots and characters: 


43 Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 14. 
44 Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 28. 
45 Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 29. 
46  Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 48. 
47 Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 62. 
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In this room that, like a grave, was getting darker and smaller by the 
moment, the night had encircled me with its terrifying shadows. In front 
of the smoking tallow-burner [...] my motionless shadow was cast on the 
wall. [...] my shadow had become more real than my being. — Perhaps 
the old peddler, the butcher, Nane-joon [his nanny/wet nurse] and that 
whore of a wife were all shadows of mine, shadows in the midst of which 
I was imprisoned. At this time I had become akin to an owl, but my wail- 
ings had become stuck in my throat and I spat them out in the form of 
blood clots, perhaps owls also have a disease whereby they think like 
me - My shadow on the wall had become just like an owl and, bend over, 
he carefully read my writings.^9 


Thus, the narrator becomes his shadow and his dark side at the end, and the 
“blind owl’ is his bent shadow on the wall for whom he initially started to write. 
Whereas Jung indicates that “it is quite within the bounds of possibility for a 
man to recognize the relative evil of his nature, but it is a rare and shattering 
experience for him to gaze into the face of absolute evil"? the narrator of The 
Blind Owl descends to the extent of becoming one with his shadow after gazing 
too long into the abyss. 

In Neyrangestan under the chapter on "Kids," Hedayat asserts the folk belief 
on a kid's epilepsy: “they believe the kid is exchanged with another kid, so they 
put makeup on the kid's face and leave him/her in corner of a ruin so whoever 
has exchanged the kids bring theirs back."5? Here Hedayat uses a word that can 
be translated to “shadowed” (saaye-zadeh in Farsi), and he footnotes on this 
word from Anjoman-Aara Dictionary (a nineteenth-century Farsi dictionary 
written by Hedayat's grand grandfather): "Shadow is said to be name of a div, 
and jinn is also called shadow because the person who goes mad was described 
as if jinn has casted shadow upon him/her, that has possessed him/her, and 
that person is called shadowed [saaye-zadeh] or with-shadow [saaye-daar].”>! 
Few pages beforehand in Neyrangestan, Hedayat notes a short entry on *dou- 
ble" (ham-zaad in Farsi) with a reference to a seventeenth-century Farsi dic- 
tionary written in Hyderabad, India (Borhan-e Ghaate): "Double: it is said that 
when a child is born, a jinn is created with him/her and accompanies him/her. 
That jinn is called double"? 


48  Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 74. 

49 Jung, The Essential Jung, 93. 

50 My translation from Farsi: Hedayat, “Neyrangestan,” in Sadegh Hedayat Complete Works, 
Volume 111: Studies in the Folklore of Iran, 28. 

51 My translation from Farsi: Hedayat, "Neyrangestan," 28. 

52 My translation from Farsi: Hedayat, "Neyrangestan," 26. 
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The key concept or theme in The Blind Owl that connects the dots of this 
etymological web is madness. The narrator occasionally describes himself as 
mad/insane/lunatic, and uses two common Farsi words for this purpose. One 
word is “majnoon,” derived from Arabic jinn referring to the lunatic as if he/she 
is possessed by jinn. The other word is “divaneh,” from Persian div referring to 
the lunatic as if he/she acts like or is similar to div. That is to say, when it comes 
to an etymology of madness in Farsi, jinn and div are the same thing and the 
supposed reason for madness in folklore. Hedayat, as noted in Neyrangestan, 
connects the shadow to this jinn/div-driven madness of the narrator. While 
the word “jinn” alone is not used in The Blind Owl, the word “div” is twice used 
at two defining moments of the text. At the end of the first half, he feels the 
necessity to write in order to "drag out this demon [div]" that is torturing his 
insides; then at the very end of the second narrative, looking at himself in a 
mirror, expresses that he could not free himself “from the demon [div] that 
had awakened in me.”53 These two moments also correspond with his uses of 
opium; that is, the narrator starts to smoke opium and write in order to get rid 
of the div, but by the end he becomes one with this div, becomes the old ped- 
dler, through opium and writing. 

The old peddler is also the narrator's “double,” and the only mention of *dou- 
ble" in The Blind Owl is in relation to the shadow. Within the second part, when 
the narrator is recalling one of his childhood memories of the old peddler, he 
notes: “It seems that this individual has been involved with my life and I had 
seen him often — as if this shadow were my twin [double/hamzaad] and situ- 
ated in the narrow circle of my life.”54 The old peddler, sometimes represented 
as the butcher and sometimes as the narrator's father or uncle, is the narrator's 
double that he has a simultaneous love and hate relationship with, and what 
he finally becomes at the end. The old peddler as the narrator's double is the 
bodily manifestation of his shadow and dark side, and exactly what the “blind 
owl" is. Additionally, the answer to why Hedayat chose the owl out of all ani- 
mals and birds is also reflected in Neyrangestan: "Cry of owl is good fortune, 
and laughter of owl is bad fortune,” notes Hedayat in the chapter on "Birds."55 
Almost every use of laughter in The Blind Owl is associated with the old ped- 
dler - a shadowed owl that brings bad fortune with his dry and grating laugh. 

The shared references of The Blind Owl and Neyrangestan are not sole 
instances in Hedayat's body of work, and he has made such inter-textual asso- 
ciations elsewhere as well. I earlier mentioned two inter-textual instances in 


53  Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 27 & 77. 
54  Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 56. 
55 My translation from Farsi: Hedayat, "Neyrangestan," 89. 
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"The Patriot" and in "The Abu-Nasr Throne.” Azadibougar additionally points 
out that in "Misanthrope" (a satirical piece from Vagh Vagh Sahab, 1935) which 
is story of a character very similar to the narrator of The Blind Owl, Hedayat 
uses the phrase “blind owl” as the only other instance of him using it.56 This 
habit of referencing his own works in the margins as an inter-textual technique 
of writing leaves little or no doubt that his formulation of shadow and dou- 
ble in The Blind Owl as manifestation of jinn/div is derived from his folklore 
research on superstition in Neyrangestan. 


5 Mandrake, Gender, and Sexuality 


The other shared reference of The Blind Owl and Neyrangestan is *mandrake" 
(*mehr-e giyah" in Farsi which literally translates to “love-herb”) that overall 
stands as an allegory for libido and sexual desire, and it greatly complexes 
the gender dynamics of the novella. In Neyrangestan, under the chapter on 
"Plants and Seeds," Hedayat dedicates an entry to mandrake with reference to 
two seventeenth-century Farsi dictionaries (Borhan-e Ghaate and Farhang-e 
Jahangiri): 


A plant similar to humankind, growing in China. It is upside-down, like 
its root is actually its hair. Its male and female [roots] embrace each 
other, holding their legs tight. It is said whoever digs it up will die within 
few days. The proper way of digging it up is to first excavate its surround- 
ing soil, so it can be cut with minimum power. Then tie it with a rope, 
bind the rope to a greyhound, and leave a lure so the dog goes after it and 
cut the plant from its very root. That is why mandrake is also called dog- 
dig [sag-kan], while it is also known as people-plant [mardom-giyah ]. It 
is not possible to differentiate between its male and female. If a barren 
woman drinks cow's milk with mandrake, she would bear a child. If the 
mandrake was male, the child would be a male, and if it was female, the 
child would be a female.5? 


In a footnote to this entry, Hedayat explains what he has provided is from the 
two mentioned dictionaries, but adds that "according to common belief, to 
carry mandrake brings good fortune." 


56  Azadibougar, The Persian Novel, 19-124. 
57 My translation from Farsi: Hedayat, “Neyrangestan,” 84. 
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There are three explicit references to mandrake in The Blind Owl, all at some 
defining moments of the story. When the narrator sees the ethereal woman 
for the first time (through a hole in a wall), he describes how "She created an 
arousal in me like that which is derived from mandrake. [...] as if she was the 
female mandrake that had just been torn from her lover's embrace."59 The sec- 
ond reference is when the narrator embraces the dead body of the ethereal 
woman after she drinks from the poisonous wine: “We were conjoined like 
the male and female mandrake. In essence her body was like the body of a 
female mandrake that has been torn from her lover's embrace, carrying the 
same burning love as the mandrake."?? Finally, at the very end of the second 
narrative where the narrator finally goes to bed with his wife (and ends up kill- 
ing her), he says: "Without me realizing it, like a mandrake, she locked her legs 
behind my legs and her hands clasped the back of my neck."60 

The mandrakes of The Blind Owl and Neyrangestan both have simultaneous 
fertile and fatal qualities (in The Blind Owl "love" and "death" become two sides 
of a same coin), and thus are a sort of pharmakon; but perhaps more signifi- 
cantly is the hint of the plant being hermaphroditic as noted in Neyrangestan 
(“Itis not possible to differentiate between its male and female"). A remarkable 
point in Shamissa's interpretations of The Blind Owl is that all the male char- 
acters are one character, and all the female characters are also one character, 
and these male and female characters are the masculine and feminine parts 
of one character.8! In other words, they are all projections of the narrator's 
mind where the male and female characters become its masculine and fem- 
inine parts. By destroying the female part, the male part in effect kills his only 
remaining ray of light in life, and becomes one with his dark side. 


6 Opium and Drug Literature 


Hedayat's not quite frequent uses of cocaine and heroin (as well as his famil- 
iarity with opium) are documented by Farzaneh,f? yet to situate The Blind Owl 
in a context of drug literature is not a detective work of checking whether or 
not its author used any recreational substance when writing it. The Blind Owl 
is rather drug literature because its very form and structure is built around 


58  Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 7. 

59  Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 14. 

60  Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 76. 

61  Shamissa, Story of a Ghost, 27. 

62 Farzaneh, Meetings with Hedayat, 99 & 168. 
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confessions of a painter who smokes opium, and for the conservative public it 
is a text “contaminated” with "degradation" and “deviance” of opium. 

As I noted earlier, the chronology of references to opium in The Blind Owl 
largely corresponds to the text's main transmission moments. In the opening 
paragraph, the narrator speaks of “amnesia by means of wine and artificial 
sleep brought on by opium and other narcotics" as the only available medicines 
for pains of human soul; alas their effects are temporary and "after a while only 
add to the intensity of the pain." Early on, he also mentions that after losing 
the ethereal woman he “sought refuge in opium and wine,” and "spent all of 
[his] time painting on pen case covers, drinking wine and smoking opium,” 
while also increasing his intake and becoming addicted to opium.5? Towards 
the end of first half, after he finishes painting a portrait of the ethereal woman, 
the narrator prepares his special brazier with its charcoals glowing, smokes 
all the opium that is left, and enters into "a state of half sleep and half uncon- 
sciousness” where he feels a pressure and weight is lifted from his chest.9^ He 
wakes up from this into a new world and starts to write what is the second 
half of The Blind Owl. In the last two pages, the narrator returns to world of 
the first half where he notices in the brazier in front of him “the flowers of fire 
had turned into cold ashes that could be blown away with a single breath." 
This was the fire he used to smoke all his opium and it is now gone; without 
any opium left, he again feels the weight of a corpse on his chest.9? The sec- 
ond half of The Blind Owl thus reads as an essentially opium-driven narrative 
where opium functions like a dream-machine helping the narrator to review 
all his past life events in an unsorted and repetitive manner. Throughout this 
part (that comes inside quotation marks in the Mumbai edition, and is itali- 
cized in Noori's English translation), it is twice at the beginning of subsections 
where the narrator mentions opium,® as if he repeatedly in front of his brazier 
falls half-sleep and wakes up and writes and falls half-sleep and wakes up and 
writes. 

Hedayat's experiment with opium in The Blind Owl — as reflected in the 
structure of its narrative and the tone and music of its prose, in addition to the 
habits of its protagonist — is unprecedented in Farsi literature. This is despite 
the fact that opium as a recreational drug had been no stranger to Farsi poetry 
especially since the seventeenth-century onward (and to Iranian life in gen- 
eral specifically from 1850 to 1955 when the country was a mass-producer of 


63  Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 3-5 & 10. 
64  Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 25. 

65  Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 78. 

66  Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 55 & 63. 
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opium).67 Yet such first-person confessional narrative that in terms of form 
and structure is organically bounded to experiences of opium has its stron- 
ger foot in drug literature of European languages and opium in particular 
that starts with Thomas De Quincey's Confessions of an English Opium Eater 
(1821, revised 1856). It is very likely that Hedayat was familiar with De Quincey 
through Baudelaire's Artificial Paradises (Les Paradis artificiels, 1860) that fea- 
tures Baudelaire's selected French translation of De Quincey's text. In both De 
Quincey's and Hedayat's, opium functions as a “pharmakon” - that which in 
Jacques Derrida's analysis *will always be understood both as antidote and as 
poison."68 

Hedayat uses two words when referring to opium in The Blind Owl. One is 
“afion,” the Arabic equivalent of English “opium” both sharing the same Greek 
root, and a familiar word in Turkish and Farsi standing for opium the drug. 
The second term is the Farsi word “taryaak” which in its older usage stood 
generally as “antidote.” To start to use taryaak/antidote for afion/opium might 
be a case of reclamation on part of recreational users, though the transition 
might have happened first on a medical discourse level. Regardless, Hedayat 
uses “afion” three times in The Blind Owl (including the opening paragraph) 
where it appears as referring to a more general category of opiates or narcot- 
ics. "Taryaak" on the other hand is used fourteen times and it refers exactly to 
opium the drug. 

Consequently, in one instance the narrator speaks of "the ethereal smoke 
of opium [taryaak]"; in another instance, early on when his beloved ethereal 
woman comes to his room for the first time, he describes her “as having stepped 
out of an opium[afion]-laced paradise [dream]."9? This connection between 
opium and his beloved woman - describing opium as ethereal, and describing 
the woman as if she comes out of an opium dream - signifies that the woman 
is a projection of opium for the narrator. 

Opium/taryaak is associated to the narrator's other addictive habits as well, 
including painting. When starting to paint a portrait of the ethereal woman, 
he writes: 


67  Onthehistory of opium in Iran look at: Rudolph P. Matthee, The Pursuit of Pleasure: Drugs 
and Stimulants in Iranian History, 1500-1900 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2005); 
and Ram Baruch Regavim, "The Most Sovereign of Masters: The History of Opium in 
Modern Iran, 1850-1955,” Dissertation (University of Pennsylvania, 2012). 

68 Jacques Derrida, “The Rhetoric of Drugs,” in High Culture: Reflections on Addiction and 
Modernity, ed. Anna Alexander and Mark S. Roberts (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 2003), 25. 

69  Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 25 & 7. 
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in my brain, throw a glance at her, then close my eyes and place on paper 
the lines of her face that I chose so that, with my mind, I might find an 
opiate [taryaak/opium] for my tortured soul - In the end I took refuge in 
the motionless world of lines and shapes.”° 


This is a pretty revealing passage, considering that the Mumbai edition of The 
Blind Owl contains two drawings of Hedayat, one on the first page which is a 
portrait of ethereal woman on a vase, and one on last page which is a blind 
owl drawn with only one single line. Hence, the text in its totality is arguably 
a metamorphosis and transfiguration of the first drawing into the one at the 
end - the ethereal, opium-dreamt woman gradually turns into a shadowed, 
bent old peddler. 

The kind of inquiry on opium that I have conducted here can be extended 
to the chronology of wine in the text. This on one hand further highlights the 
matter of “pharmakon””! in The Blind Owl; on the other hand, the kind of con- 
nection that the narrator makes between opium and painting, he also makes 
between wine and writing, thus all four being a pharmakon for the pains of 
his soul - temporary remedies that long-term abysmally degrade him and 
his world. 


7 Conclusion 


Whatever one's judgment of Hedayat's life/death and works, he was indeed 
aware of the strength of occult and esoteric materials, and how their employ- 
ment could empower his writings to have a strong and lasting influence on his 
readers. The magic of his writing, as I tried to demonstrate, is greatly in debt 


70 . Hedayat, The Blind Owl, 15-16. 

71 In “Plato’s Pharmacy" (1968), his close reading of Plato's Phaedrus, Derrida focuses on the 
Greek word “pharmakon” (and its derivatives such as pharmakos and pharmakeus) to 
showcase the ambivalent meaning of the term as well as its relation to writing and logos. 
Itis an essay that itself could be of great interest to the study of esotericism especially for 
its treatment of the legend of Theuth/Thoth as *god-doctor-pharmacist-magician" that 
appears in Plato's text as "the inventor of number, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, 
of games involving draughts and dice — and especially writing.’ In Theuth, Derrida sees 
a god of writing who is also the god of death, who is also the god of medicine and phar- 
makon. In Derrida's analysis, pharmakon “can be — alternately or simultaneously — benef- 
icent or maleficent. The pharmakon would be a substance — with all that that word can 
connote in terms of matter with occult virtues, cryptic depths refusing to submit their 
ambivalence to analysis, already paving the way for alchemy.” Jacques Derrida, “Plato's 
Pharmacy, in Dissemination, trans. Barbara Johnson (London: Bloomsbury, 2013). 
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of his secular research on folklore of superstition, whereas his reception as 
a deviant author has been largely due to his avant-garde opium-induced and 
death-driven masterpiece. 
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CHAPTER 17 
Fernando Pessoa's Multiple Esoteric Deviances 


Fabio Mendia 


1 Introduction 


The definition of Western esotericism is a controversial and thought-provoking 
discussion, which has been ongoing in academia since Antoine Faivre pre- 
sented his paradigmatic approach in the early 1990s. Faivre defined Western 
esotericism as a “form of thought” that includes four essential characteristics 
(correspondences; living nature; imagination and mediation; and experience 
of transmutation), plus two that are generally present (the practice of con- 
cordance; and transmission).! Faivre's model has the advantage of producing 
a standard for the systematic comparison of distinct traditions, as well as for 
the relationship between esotericism, philosophy, religion, and even science. 
During the last decades, it helped important academic studies on the subject 
to clearly define their object. 

However, the fact that Faivre based his model on post-Renaissance European 
esoteric currents, thus limiting his analysis in time and space, has gener- 
ated criticism and driven scholars to search for a broader concept. Wouter 
J. Hanegraaff proposes that Western esotericism can be understood by means 
of a historiography that has “Gnosis” as its distinctive element and is based on a 
set of knowledges, of pagan origin, rejected by the main Christian churches. He 
suggests that this kind of knowledge generally includes a worldview that can 
be described as "Cosmotheism" with an ontological “panentheistic” approach, 
that postulates God's immanence without its identification with the created 
universe. This “Gnosis” includes the capacity for direct knowledge of Being, 
through ecstatic states of mind.? Marco Pasi considers Hanegraaff's proposal 
too broad to be practical and, basically, prefers to accept Faivre's model but in 


1 Antoine Faivre, Access to Western Esotericim (New York: State University of New York Press, 
1994), 10-14. 

2 Wouter J. Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy; Rejected Knowledge in Western Culture 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 368-372. 
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a less restrictive mode, possibly including other elements depending on the 
historical period.? 

This discussion is enriched by many other participants that complement 
and criticize these ideas. However, an overview of this scholarly discussion 
exceeds the scope of the present article, which aims instead to highlight the 
case of Fernando Pessoa, where the same person expresses different types 
of esotericism, based on the same esoteric experiences and knowledge. As 
explained below, Pessoa had, among many others, four basic heteronyms, that 
expressed totally different personalities, lifestyles, and ways of thinking. Most 
authors that have approached the esoteric content of Pessoa's works, such as 
Amélia Pinto Pais, Antonio Passos, Yvette Centeno, Pedro Teixeira da Mota, 
Marco Pasi, J. Manuel Anes, Joáo Alves das Neves, J. Manuel Gandra, and oth- 
ers, usually mention poems, notes, and writings of the *orthonym" known as 
Fernando Pessoa and sometimes poems by the heteronym Alvaro de Campos. 
These works fit well with Faivre's model, but our thesis is that all four heter- 
onyms can be regarded within the context of Western esotericism, in different 
and sometimes contradictory ways, depending on the definition of esoteri- 
cism. Furthermore, it is argued here that Fernando Pessoa is deviant in every 
sense, including in relation to esotericism mainstream thinking. 


2 Introducing Fernando Pessoa* 


Fernando Pessoa (1888-1935), considered one of the major Portuguese poets, 
was born in Lisbon. Pessoa's father died when he was five years old (1893), 
and the following year marked the passing of his younger brother. Two years 
later, Pessoa's mother married the Portuguese consul in Durban (South Africa), 
whither the family moved, and Pessoa lived until the age of seventeen, at 
which point he returned to Lisbon (1905). During the Durban period four more 
brothers and sisters were born, but one sister died. 

At school, Pessoa eagerly studied English literature. Many of his later works 
were written in English, including “35 Sonnets, by Fernando Pessoa”, “Antinous, a 
Poem by Fernando Pessoa”, “English Poems" I, 11 and 111, et cetera. The sequence 
of deaths during Pessoa's early life — the demise of his father, brother, and sister 
during his childhood; later, the suicide of his close friend Mario de Sá Carneiro 


3 Marco Pasi, "Il problema della definizione dell'Esoterismo analisi critica e proposte per 
la ricerca future,' in Forme e correnti dell'Esoterismo occidentale, ed. Alessandro Grassato 
(Milan: Edizioni Medusa, 2008), 222-223. 

4 AllPortuguese-English translations, when no translator is mentioned, are by the author. 
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(1916); and finally, the premature death of another friend, Santa Rita Pintor 
(1918) — probably fueled his intense need to understand the mystery of life and 
death. As expressed in Pessoa's poem/play, “Faust, a Subjective Tragedy": "The 
mystery collapsed upon my soul / And buried it ... I consciously diet” 

Pessoa attempted to embark on several different professional paths: he 
founded Ibis, a letterpress printing facility, and publishing company Olisipo, 
as well as creating ^F. A. Pessoa, trading" (an individual company), acting as 
a commercial representative and providing services (mainly texts) to adver- 
tising agencies. In addition, he published, edited, and contributed to several 
magazines and newspapers. Besides poems, Pessoa's writings covered a range 
of topics including philosophy, politics, commerce, culture, and esotericism. 

Thus, Pessoa was not just an intellectual, but an active man who intensely 
lived his world. In addition, he created an extensive imaginary universe, fol- 
lowing the avant-garde artistic movements of his time and even surpassing 
them in creating a personal aesthetics. His outward life can be considered 
quite “normal,” in a sense that there was nothing "deviant" in his behavior. 
According to Octavio Paz, "nothing in his life was surprising — nothing except 
his poems." What was, however, peculiar in Pessoa was the internal life that 
somehow could be felt around him. As Octavio Paz describes him: 


Anglophile, short-sighted, courteous, always dressed in dark, reticent and 
friendly, a cosmopolitan who preaches nationalism, "solemn researcher 
of futile things", a humorist who never smiles and freezes the blood, 
inventor of other poets and destroyer of himself, author of paradoxes 
clear as water and dizzying "to pretend is to know yourself", a mysteri- 
ous man that doesn't cultivate mystery, mysterious as the moon at noon, 
silent noon ghost, who is Pessoa? Pierre Hourcade, who met him at the 
end of his life, writes: "After parting I never dared to turn back; I was 
afraid to see him fade away, dissolved into the air." © 


Afonso Rocha in his work “Fernando Pessoa e o Quinto Império" emphasizes 
Pessoa as a highly cultured man, with deep knowledge of Greek philosophy 
as well as the most influential German idealist authors. Though Pessoa was 
an anglophile, Rocha mentions the importance of Nietzsche and especially 
Schopenhauer in shaping Pessoa's moral and political views, including his 


5 Fernando Pessoa, Fausto, uma tragédia subjectiva (Rio de Janeiro: Nova Fronteira, 1991), 
verse VI. 

6 Octavio Paz, qtd. in Amélia Pinto Pais, Para compreender Fernando Pessoa (Sao Paulo: Claro 
Enigma, 2012), 11. 
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strong stance against Catholicism, a certain nihilism, a taste for the absurd, 
the praise of individualism, Hellenism, and his aristocratic perspective. In 
fact, in his letters and autobiographic texts, Pessoa defines himself politi- 
cally as “an English style conservative, meaning liberal within conservatism 
and absolutely, anti-reactionary" In the same text, he also claims that *he is 
intransigently in favor of individualism, against socialism and communism" 
and that “the monarchic system would be the most proper one for a nation 
organically imperial like Portugal." Feeling it would be inviable under current 
circumstances, however, Pessoa admits that "if a plebiscite was held to choose 
the regime, with sorrow I would vote for the Republic." 

Pessoa defends a mystical nationalism, with the motto “all for Humanity, 
nothing against the Nation.” He opposes all types of internationalism, of 
which he claimed there were three in his day: the Roman-Catholic Church, the 
international financial system, and Communism.? He also made unfavorable 
and sometimes rude comments towards Hitler, Mussolini, and their political 
ideas. Near the end of his life, Pessoa wrote a public manifesto against the law 
that proposed the extinction of Freemasonry in Portugal. He also composed, 
and secretly circulated, satirical poems on Salazar, the Portuguese dictator 
in those days. Pessoa died before any repressive action could be taken by the 
government.? 

Pessoa's views are better understood by what he was against. The ideals he 
pursued are vague and utopian. His liberalism was based on a belief in the 
divine origin of the human soul and the sanctity of human consciousness and 
its manifestations. Intellectually, one could define him as a “nostalgic futurist,” 
dreaming of a future based on the values of the past. Pessoa's political thinking 
was consistent with his stance in the material world: critical, utopian, imprac- 
tical, and thus very depressive. In terms of religious thinking, he officially 
declared himself: 


A Gnostic Christian, and therefore totally against all organized churches, 
especially the Roman Church. Faithfull /..../ to the Christian Secret 
Tradition, which is strongly related to the Secret Tradition of Israel (the 
Sacred Kabbalah) and with the occult essence of Masonry. 


7 Fernando Pessoa, qtd. in Afonso Rocha, Fernando Pessoa e o Quinto Império, vi. 
(Porto: Universidade Católica, 2012), 34-35. 
Afonso Rocha, Fernando Pessoa e o Quinto Império V1, 35. 
See José Barreto and Jerónimo Pizarro (eds.), Fernando Pessoa, sobre fascismo, a ditadura 
militar e Salazar (Lisbon: Tinta-da-China, 2015). 

io Fernando Pessoa qtd. in Afonso Rocha, Fernando Pessoa e o Quinto Império, v.1, 368. 
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Despite stating that he did not belong to any esoteric or masonic group, Pessoa 
claimed that he “was initiated by direct communication, from master to disci- 
ple, in the three minor degrees of the (apparently extinct) Templar Order of 
Portugal”! As this specific order was extinct or at least dormant at the time, 
the type of initiation — or indeed whether it even occurred - is debatable. 

According to Rocha, Pessoa conceived God both as non-manifest; ineffable, 
and as manifest; as a God-Man or Man-God; Christ; or the Logos. For him, the 
world was created through a gradual emanation process. In a January 1935 let- 
ter to Casais Monteiro, Pessoa wrote: 


I believe in the existence of worlds above ours and in the inhabitants 
of these worlds in different degrees of spirituality, becoming more sub- 
tle the closer they are to a Supreme Entity that presumably created this 
world.!2 


For Pessoa, the best way for people to achieve spiritual transformation was 
alchemy, in the sense of Hermetic gnosis. Despite considering himself a 
Gnostic Christian, he also declared that he followed a “Heterodox Paganism”: 


Not being Christ a Jewish God or Demigod, but the abstract Gnostic 
Logos, intellectual point through which the Divine Emanation flows, 
Christianism is legitimate, because it is a complement, a prolongation 
of Paganism. So much that it does not conflict with it. Pagans where the 
Neoplatonic philosophers of Alexandria. 


The relation between Neoplatonic mysticism and what Pessoa called 
“Christism” produced, according to him, a heresy that the Church failed to erad- 
icate despite strong opposition and suppression. In Pessoa's view, this heresy 
became “occult,” periodically resurfacing under different forms: the Knights 
Templar, Rosicrucianism, and others, eventually returning as Freemasonry.!* 
Pessoa also defined himself as a “Templar Knight,” for he considered the 
“Templar Christianism" the true “Gnostic Christianism" or the “Superior 
Paganism.” He wrote: “To this Mystical Order (Templars) were entrusted the 
secrets and the tradition of Gnostic Church. Only the Night knows how they 


11 Fernando Pessoa qtd. in Rocha, Fernando Pessoa, 365. 

12 Fernando Pessoa qtd. in Rocha, Fernando Pessoa, 368. 

13 Fernando Pessoa qtd. in Rocha, Fernando Pessoa, 403. 

14 Fernando Pessoa qtd. in Pedro Teixeira da Mota, Fernando Pessoa Rosea Cruz 
(Lisbon: Ediçôes Lancaster, 1989), 75. 
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were conveyed.” Pessoa believed that the Templar order continued to subsist 
after its dissolution by the Catholic Church: covertly in Scotland, in the form of 
Freemasonry, and in Portugal with the aid of King Dom Diniz, who converted 
it into the “Order of Christ,” which continued its esoteric mission. Although 
there is nothing particularly "deviant" in his social behavior, Pessoa's ideas and 
his inner life are thus, as we can see, a totally different matter. 


3 The Heteronyms 


Pessoa is well known for the multiple personalities he displayed at the same 
time throughout his life. He called them “heteronyms.” In a January 13, 1935, 
letter to Casais Monteiro, Pessoa writes that he had had a tendency to create a 
fictitious world around himself since childhood. Pessoa's first heteronym was 
Chevalier de Pas, born when he was six years old; he called it his “first non- 
existent friend," through whom he wrote letters to himself.!6 Pessoa explains 
that when creating names and stories, the characters — their figures, faces, ges- 
tures, and personalities — spontaneously appeared in his mind, and that even 
after thirty years he still was able to see them, hear their voices, and feel their 
presence with a sense of nostalgia. Jerónimo Pizarro mentions that Pessoa, in 
his Tábua bibliográfica, explains the difference between orthonym, the author 
writing under his own name; pseudonym, the author writing under a differ- 
ent name; and heteronym, a different person, a new individuality produced 
by the author, writing under a new name (published in Presença, n. 17, Dec. 
1928, p. 10). Pizarro observes, however, that this clear conceptual distinction 
only occurred after Pessoa had brought to life dozens of literary characters; 
in other words, the distinction between orthonyms, pseudonyms, and het- 
eronyms before 1928 is applied retroactively. Although, as Pessoa states, the 
creative impulse that generated the heteronyms and their associated poems 
was inspired and unexpected, the construction of the characters seems to have 
been a voluntary, intellectual, and conscious elaboration.!” 

Martins and Zenith produced a list of one hundred and six characters 
that Pessoa created and that, in some way, helped him to produce some of 
his work. According to Pessoa himself, however, three heteronyms stand 
out: Alberto Caeiro; Ricardo Reis; and Álvaro de Campos, together with the 


15 Fernando Pessoa qtd. in Teixeira da Mota, Fernando Pessoa, 76. 

16  SeeManuelaParreira da Silva, Fernando Pessoa: correspondéncias 1923—1935 (Lisbon: Assírio 
e Alvim, 1999), 341-342. 

17 See Jeronimo Pizarro, Pessoa existe? (Lisbon: Babel, 2012), 86-94. 
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orthonym, Fernando Pessoa. Each one of these four characters had an active 
role in Portuguese culture. Acting independently, they exchanged letters 
among themselves and frequently criticized one another in the press, defend- 
ing totally different worldviews and values. However, despite their differences, 
all of them had a common position: they were strongly opposed to the Catholic 
Church and its doctrines, as well as religious institutions in general. 

Alberto Caeiro (1889-1915) lived in a small rural town and had poor formal 
instruction. Ricardo Reis (1887-?) was a great admirer of Greek culture, who 
immigrated to Brazil in 1919 and produced little thereafter. Álvaro de Campos 
(1890-1935) was a naval engineer and citizen of the world, whose main purpose 
was to feel all possible sensations by any means and wrote until Pessoa's death. 
Fernando Pessoa, the “orthonym,” had a specific way of thinking, distinct from 
that of Pessoa “himself” the *meta-author" of all the authors, who thought and 
felt in multiple ways, accordingly. In fact, Fernando Pessoa, contrary to what is 
suggested by the name, can also be considered a heteronym.!? So, we could say 
that Pessoa was multi-deviant, not only in his thinking but also in his being. 

Pessoa's above-mentioned letter to Casais Monteiro reports the origin of 
these main heteronyms. He explains that one day (March 8, 1914) he suddenly 
felt the need to write. He observed inside himself another person, whom he 
immediately called Alberto Caeiro, and proceeded to write over 30 poems, 
one after the other, which he called "The Herds' Guardian." Then, immediately 
after, he produced another six poems in a totally different style, called “Oblique 
Rain," this time signed Fernando Pessoa, as if his own self were trying to regain 
control. On the same day, however, he changed style again and began writing 
pagan odes under the signature of Ricardo Reis. Finally, a new author arose in 
Pessoa, who wrote the "Triumphal Ode" under the name Álvaro de Campos. 
Throughout the entire process, Pessoa could see these different authors very 
clearly in his imagination.!? After this extraordinary experience he invented 
for each one of them a civil status, a portrait, a biography and, accordingly, a 
star chart (another of his heteronyms, Raphael Baldaya, was an astrologer). 

All the heteronyms held totally different worldviews. Caeiro was an admirer 
of nature. For him, nature should not be explained, but simply lived, for that is 
how God created us. He expressed a kind of naive pantheistic paganism. Some 
excerpts from his well-known poem “The Herds' Guardian" (O Guardador de 
Rebanhos) can illustrate this: 


18 Fernando Cabral Martins and Richard Zenith (eds. Fernando Pessoa: teoria da 
heteronímia (Porto: Porto Editora, 2012), 21. 
19 Manuela Parreira da Silva, Fernando Pessoa: correspondéncias 1923-1935, 346. 
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There is enough metaphysics in not thinking about anything. / What do 
I think about the world? I have no idea what I think about the world! /.../ 
The mystery of things? I have no idea what mystery is! / The only mystery 
is there being someone who thinks about mystery /.../ I do not believe 
in God because I never saw him. / If he wanted me to believe in him, 
I have no doubt hed come talk with me / And come to my door / Telling 
me, Here I am! /.../ But if God is the flowers and the trees / And the hills 
and the sun and the moonlight, / Then I believe in him, / Then I believe 
in him all the time, / And my whole life is an oration and a mass, / And a 
communion with my eyes and through my ears. / But if God is the trees 
and the flowers / And the hills and the moonlight and the sun, / Why 
should I call him God? /.../ If he appears to me as trees and hills / And 
moonlight and sun and flowers, / It is because he wants me to know him 
/ As trees and hills and flowers and moonlight and sun. / And that is why 
I obey him, / (What more do I know about God than God knows about 
himself?), / I obey him by living, spontaneously, / Like someone opening 
his eyes and seeing, / And I call him moonlight and sun and flowers and 
trees and hills, / And I love him without thinking about him, / And I think 
him by seeing and hearing, / And I'm with him all the time.20 


In stark contrast to Caeiro, Ricardo Reis attended a Jesuit school and held a 


great interest in Greek classics. One could identify him as a Greek pagan. His 


poems were all impeccable odes. A conservative monarchist, he travelled to 


Brazil in self-exile in 1919. Amélia Pinto Pais describes him as an "exiled pagan" 


in the modern world and a "sad epicurist" that stoically renounced desire.?! He 


believed the gods to be the agents of fate and included in his pantheon Jesus 


Christ at the same level as all other gods. An example of his style: 


20 


21 


The sea lies; muzzled moaning winds / Captive in Aeolus; / With but the 
trident's prongs the vast / Waters Neptune cleaves; / The white strand 
bespeckled with small / Sparkles 'neath the Sun. / We unavailingly seem 
great. / Naught, i'th' world without, / Our apparent greatness reckons / 


Alberto Caeiro, “O Guardador de Rebanhos,” in The Collected Poems of Alberto Caeiro, ed. 


Chris Daniels (Oxfordshire: Shearsman Books, 2007), 21-23. 
Amélia Pinto Pais, Para compreender Fernando Pessoa (Sáo Paulo: Claro Enigma, 2012), 
151-152. 
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Or truly serves us. / If mild marine's my markings deep / Three waves 
dismisses, / What’ll the sea echo upon me on / Saturn's somber shore??? 


On the other hand, Campos' vision (it is difficult to consider it a system of 
thought) was based on sensations that included strong mystical experiences 
and comes closer to the more generally accepted idea of esotericism. However, 
his writing is very eclectic in form and content. For instance, in his poem: "The 
best way to travel is to feel" (A melhor maneira de viajar é sentir), he writes: 


Each soul is a stairwell to God, / Each soul is a hallway-Universe to God, 
/ Each soul is a river running through the fringes of the Outside / To God 
and in God with a gloomy whisper. / Sursum corda! I have raised the souls! 
All the Matter is Spirit, / Because Matter and Spirit are merely confused 
names / Given to the great shadow that soaks the Outside in dream. / And 
fuses in Night and Mystery the Excessive Universe!?3 


In this example, we find the idea of “the return" or “reintegration of the soul,” 
to and in God, present in many esoteric currents. But in other poems such as 
“Demogorgon,” Campos seems to retreat from any esoteric thinking: 


No, no, not that! / Anything but knowing what the Mystery is! / Surface 
of the Universe, O Lowered Eyelids, / Don't ever raise yourselves! / The 
sight of Ultimate Truth couldn't be endured! / Let me live without know- 
ing anything and die without coming to know anything! / The reason for 
being, the reason for there being beings, for everything, / Would bring on 
a madness greater than the spaces / Between souls, between stars.24 


In "Magnificat," however, Campos triumphantly describes a sudden mystical 
experience while watching the eyes of a cat: 


22 Ricardo Reis, “Poetry by Ricardo Reis,” translated by Alessandro Palermo, https://intran 
slation.brooklynrail.org/portuguese/poetry-by-ricardo-reis-fernando-pessoa/ (accessed 
June 6, 2020). 

23 Alvaro de Campos, "A melhor maneira de viajar é sentir” transl. O. A. Ramos (trans.), 
https://lyricstranslate.com/en/afinal-melhor-maneira-de-viajar-%C3%Ag-sentir-end 
-best-way-travel-feel.html-o. (accessed June 6, 2020). 

24 Álvaro de Campos, “Demogorgon,” http://de-campos.blogspot.com/2006/03/alvaro-de 
-campos-shorter-poems-and.html (accessed June 6, 2020). 
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When will this inner night — the universe — end / And I - my soul - have 
my day? / When will I wake up from being awake? / I don’t know. The sun 
shines on high / And cannot be looked at. / The stars coldly blink / And 
cannot be counted. / The heart beats aloofly / And cannot be heard. / 
When will this drama without theatre / — Or this theatre without drama — 
end / So that I can go home? / Where? How? When? / O cat staring at me 
with eyes of life, / Who lurks in your depths? / It's Him! It's Him! / Like 
Joshua He'll order the sun to stop, and I'll wake up, / And it will be day. / 
Smile, my soul, in your slumber! / Smile, my soul: it will be day!?5 


The idea of the sleeping soul, the “sleeping beauty,’ is also quite common in 
Fernando Pessoa's (orthonym) poems, but, in his case, we can observe a defi- 
nite esoteric worldview, close to what is usually defined as Western esotericism 
according to the Faivre paradigm. His texts and poems are based on appar- 


ently lived and vivid meta-empirical experiences and his reflections thereon. 


However, as time passed, Caeiro and Reis ceased any relevant writing while 


the production of Campos and Fernando Pessoa became increasingly indistin- 
guishable from one another. So, the meta-author Pessoa eventually identified 


himself with Fernando Pessoa whose esoteric worldview is present in some of 
his most famous poems, as exemplified by "Initiation" (Iniciação): 


25 


26 


You don't sleep under cypresses / As there's no sleep in the world / The 
body is the shadow of vestures / Which cover your deep self. / Comes the 
night, which is death / And the shadow ended without being / You walk 
into the night just a profile / Like you with no will. / But, in the haunted 
inn / Angels take off your mantle / You proceed without cape on your 
shoulder / With the little that covers you. / Then, Archangels of the road 
/ Undress you and let you naked /You have no vestures, not a thing / Only 
your body which is you. / Finally, in the deep cavern / Gods undress you 
more / Your body ends, external soul / But look, they are your equals. / 
The shadow of your vestures / Remained with us at random / You're not 
dead among cypresses / Neophyte, there's no death.26 


Álvaro de Campos, “Magnificat,” in A Little Larger than the Entire Universe: Selected Poems, 
ed. Richard Zenith (New York: Penguin, 2006). 

Fernando Pessoa, “Iniciação,” in A Little Larger than the Entire Universe: Selected poems of 
Fernando Pessoa, ed. Richard Zenith (Penguin Books, 2006), 317. 
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Many of Fernando Pessoa’s poems mention other popular esoteric con- 
cepts, such as reincarnation, karma, invisible superiors, angels, magic, and 
transmutation.27 


4 Esoteric “Fragments” 


Pessoa did not like to throw any documents, notes, receipts, unfinished poems, 
or even written memos away. When he had an idea or was struck by inspira- 
tion, he would write it down on any piece of paper at hand. After some time, 
he would just toss it into a container that was left to his heirs after his death. 
This chaotic collection was transferred to Portugal's National Library (BNP) in 
Lisbon that managed to classify 27,543 documents, usually called “fragments,” 
of which 417 can be considered as related to esotericism. Most of these have 
already been digitalized and represent an important source for understand- 
ing Pessoa's life and thought, especially the memos spontaneously written for 
further reflection. Lacking editorial changes or language correction and fre- 
quently contradictory, they express the poet's ideas and feelings in different 
fields, as exemplified by the following excerpts: 


Where is God, even if He does not exist? I want to pray and weep, repent 
for crimes I did not commit, enjoy being forgiven, as with a caress, not 
exactly motherly.?8 


What particularly impresses me in these Masters, with their knowledge 
of the invisible, is that when they write to tell us or suggest its mysteries, 
they write very badly. Offends me the understanding that man can mas- 
ter the Devil and is incapable of mastering Portuguese language.?9 


Mysticism seeks to transcend intellect (by intuition); Magic to transcend 
intellect by power; Gnosis to transcend intellect by a higher intellect. 30 


27 See Fabio Mendia, A Rosa do Encoberto, uma hermenêutica exploratória do pensamento 
esotérico de matiz rosacruciano de Fernando Pessoa (PhD diss., Pontifícia Universidade 
Católica de São Paulo, 2016), 344-402. 

28 Fernando Pessoa qtd. in Yvette Centeno, Fernando Pessoa; os trezentos e outros ensaios. 
(Lisbon: Editorial Presenca, 1988), 105. 

29 Fernando Pessoa qtd. in Yvette Centeno, Fernando Pessoa, 108. 

30 Fernando Pessoa qtd. in António Quadros, A procura da verdade oculta; textos filosóficos e 
esotéricos de Fernando Pessoa (Cascais: Publicacóes Europa-América, 1986), 152. 
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The esoteric fragments are particularly helpful for understanding Pessoa's spir- 
itual worldview, especially when associated with some of his poems that com- 
plement the ideas with adequate symbolism and the proper emotional energy. 
Although most of these fragments are not dated, complicating the attempt to 
establish a more precise relation between specific poems and fragments;?! the 
general ideas conveyed in the fragments are frequently recognizable in the 
poems. Above all, texts and poems were produced by a great artist and an eso- 
teric insider and can therefore aid not only in the understanding of Fernando 
Pessoa's esoteric thinking and lyrical work, but also in the understanding of 
esoteric experience itself. 

In his book Rosea Cruz, Pedro Teixeira da Mota presents an interesting col- 
lection of esoteric texts, including fragments of an imaginary dialogue with an 
"unknown": 


And if you ask me how, being individual, the true science is transmit- 
ted, I will answer that what is individual is transmitted by finding the 
individual, i.e., occult, expression of things. And if you ask me what this 
means I will not answer you. /.../ The Mystery (which is everything) is 
not comprehensible except to emotion. Intelligence cannot understand 
Mystery.?? 


5 Pessoa's Poetodrama 


Pessoa's esoteric thought is complex and encompasses many different forms. 
Although the esoteric thought that appears to underlie the orthonym's poems 
fits neatly with Faivre's paradigm, Pessoa's thought has a much broader basis 
when all four heteronyms are considered. The emphasis on “Gnostic Paganism" 
and the rejection of organized religions (and vice-versa) also brings his think- 
ing close to Hanegraaff’s idea of esotericism.?? 

Through these four heteronyms, Pessoa expressed four different worldviews 
with totally different manifestations, filtered by their own cultural environ- 
ment. Nevertheless, all the heteronyms were actually the creation of one and 
the same person: Pessoa. So, they all knew, perhaps unconsciously in their *het- 
eronymic role, the complete picture, the “truth” of the meta-author Pessoa, 


31 However some fragments are written on dated documents like, for example, a tailor's bill, 
or banking documents that help to contextualize them. 

32 Fernando Pessoa, qtd. in Teixeira da Mota, Fernando Pessoa, 35, 42. 

33 As expressed in Hanegraaff, Esotericism and the Academy, passim. 
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their creator, the source of all their knowledge; or one could say, their “Deep 
Self” or “Inner God.” So, we may consider the hypothesis that taking advantage 
of the intuitive inflow that happened on that special day of the appearance of 
the four heteronyms, Pessoa organized his story in such a way that it became 
a drama within himself. In fact, Amélia Pinto Pais uses the term poetodrama, 
coined by José Augusto Seabra, in reference to what she calls this “drama in 
people.”34 In this drama, the heteronyms were the actors, and the theme could 
have been the structure of Self, with Pessoa in the role of the “Inner God,” so 
popular in modern New Age milieu. 

Teresa Rita Lopes observes that Pessoa identifies alchemy as his preferred 
path and relates it to artistic creation. Pessoa claims that this process entails a 
conciliation of opposites and that the perfect man belonging to a future state 
of mankind will “blend intuitive and rational intelligence,” while at a higher 
level producing the true integration of his double nature in the new Christ. The 
new genius will “imagine with intelligence,” logically living contradiction.?* To 
confirm Pessoa's concept of "Mental Alchemy" Lopes mentions the follow- 
ing text: 


The creation of Caeiro and his disciples, Reis and Campos /.../ is a great 
Intellectual Magic act, of the creative impersonal power /.../ I need all 
the possible concentration to prepare what may be, figuratively, called an 
intellectual Magic act — the preparation of a literary creation, in a so to 
speak, fourth dimension of the mind.?6 


Lopes interprets these texts identifying Pessoa as the new "genius" which is “a 
harbinger of future humanity,” living logically the contradictions through his 
heteronyms.?" Thus, Pessoa himself and his heteronyms are an explicit demon- 
stration of his esoteric worldview. 

Was Pessoa trying to point out that each human being is multiple, uncon- 
sciously aware of his transcendental unity, by staging a lived play with his sev- 
eral heteronyms to show this? Perhaps he anticipated present-day (New Age) 
"spiritualities of life" in their apparently incongruent spiritual trend. In fact, 
in the current “cultic milieu,” many people build extraordinary patchworks of 
ideas, and practices, as if they had a fragmented personality, each fragment 


34 Amélia Pinto Pais, Para compreender Fernando Pessoa, 51. 

35 Teresa Rita Lopes, Pessoa por conhecer: roteiro de uma expedição, v. I (Lisbon: Editorial 
Estampa,1990), 157. 

36 Fernando Pessoa qtd. in Teresa Rita Lopes, Pessoa por conhecer, 157-158. 

37 Teresa Rita Lopes, Pessoa por conhecer, 158. 
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expressing a worldview. In Sáo Paulo, for example, it is not uncommon to find 
Kardecist Jews?8 or church-going Christians that also attend Umbanda rites, 
practice yoga, and use Reiki techniques. Such persons express different cul- 
tures and values independently of any intellectual congruence, developing a 
spiritual environment that is producing a new Ethos that (at least in Brazil) can 
be found in every social segment.?? 


6 Conclusion 


Besides the four main heteronyms that have been the focus of the present dis- 
cussion, Pessoa had others that are also somehow linked to the esoteric world. 
As mentioned above, for instance, Rafael Baldaya, was an astrologer while 
Antonio Mora was a philosopher with a Neopagan twist. The worldviews of all 
these heteronyms were many times contradictory: Alberto Caeiro, for instance, 
refused any intellectual elaboration while Fernando Pessoa created complex 
models and symbolic representations. Alvaro de Campos had bursts of mysti- 
cal experiences that contrasted with Ricardo Reis' formal and elaborate odes. 

The existence of such a variety of different expressions of esotericism, stem- 
ming from the same esoteric experiences and knowledge, suggests that Pessoa's 
esoteric worldview should be analyzed according to parameters beyond the 
Faivrean paradigm. Perhaps Western esotericism is not just a “way of thinking" 
(or form of thought), but also a way of feeling and experiencing life, which 
includes the subjective world that can only be accessed by art. 

In many of his poems and texts, Pessoa expressed that reality cannot be 
understood by rational thinking alone. The different and contradictory worl- 
dviews of his heteronyms might thus have been an attempt to illustrate the 
complexity and the paradox of the human soul. From this point of view, the 
actual "deviance" from a natural life is to force people to follow a specific reli- 
gion, or ideology and to have a coherent set of thoughts or even express a sin- 
gular personality, as mainstream culture wants us to. In other words, according 
to Pessoa's work, apparently mainstream culture may be considered unnatural 
and a "deviance" from natural life. All this can produce an analogy with the 
present New Age “ethos,” by which people leading “normal” day-to-day lives, 
follow different and many times contradictory spiritual paths and develop dif- 
ferent personalities, especially online or in RPG games. Perhaps Pessoa, whose 


38 See Andrea Kogan, Espiritismo Judáico (São Paulo: Editora Labrador, 2018). 
39 See Silas Guerriero et al., “Os componentes constitutivos da nova era, a formacáo de um 
novo ethos,” Rever 16, no. 2 (2016): 9-30. 
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outward life was also relatively “normal” can help us to better understand 
modern spirituality and unlock a yet hidden door, but this, of course, is some- 
thing to still be researched. 
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PART 3 


Concluding Remarks 


CHAPTER 18 


Afterword 


Rejected Knowledge as a Liberal Art 


Joscelyn Godwin 


When Wouter Hanegraaff published Esotericism and the Academy in 2012 (see 
Bibliography), I was surprised, and gratified, to see that it carried the subtitle 
Rejected Knowledge and Western Culture. For fifteen years I had been explic- 
itly teaching “rejected knowledge,” but had not thought fit to apply the term 
to esotericism itself. In the decades framing the millennium, when the study 
of Western esotericism was becoming established as a valid discipline within 
the academy, the last thing it needed was association with the subject matter 
I and my students were dealing with under that title, such as Atlantis, psychi- 
cal research, cryptozoology, the philosophy of Charles Fort, alien abductions, 
revisionist prehistory, and conspiracy theories. This is an account of how and 
why I came to teach about such things, their deviance with regard to academic 
norms, and their eventual relationship to the study of esotericism. 

From 1971 until 2016 I taught at a peculiarly American institution, the pri- 
vate liberal arts college that grants a four-year B.A. degree.! About a third of 
the degree program is devoted to the major subject of study. The rest is an 
assortment of courses in arts and sciences intended to make a well-rounded 
and widely informed individual, prepared to function in many different situa- 
tions. Most of these colleges require students to take a core of courses, which 
"develops fundamental skills and habits of mind that are essential for success 
in college and beyond”? At my institution, this included a course in "Scientific 
Perspectives on the World." Among its declared objects were to give students “a 
solid understanding of how scientific knowledge is obtained and an apprecia- 
tion for the complexities of applying scientific findings to broader issues,” and 
"to connect their growing understanding of scientific methods either to a topic 
relevant to society and the human experience or to an area of knowledge or 
mode of inquiry outside the natural sciences and mathematics.”3 The students 


m 


Colgate University, thus called for historical reasons, grants a few M.A. degrees, but its com- 
parison group is that of "colleges" such as Hamilton, Williams, Oberlin, etc. 

From former "Core Curriculum" statement, Colgate University, accessed August 1, 2020. 
From former "Core Curriculum" statement, Colgate University. 
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were required to choose one course from a menu that included, for example, 

"Ecology, Ethics, and Wilderness,” “Climate Change in Human History,’ “Mind 

and Brain in Meditation," and "Sports and the Scientific Method." 

Faculty from all areas were invited to devise courses for this program and to 
submit them to a committee for approval. My first venture was a course that 
I called "The Atlantis Debate.” It was ostensibly about applying the scientific 
method to ancient history, and specifically to claims that there was high civili- 
zation in prehistoric times. Plato's Timaeus and Critias were the classic source, 
with their description of Atlantis and dating of its destruction circa 9600 BCE. 
There were corroborations from other mythologies, especially those of India 
and the Americas. Theosophical and Anthroposophical writers took the exis- 
tence of Atlantis for granted, as did Traditionalists such as René Guénon and 
Julius Evola, for whom it agreed with their devolutionist view of human history. 

The course proposed to examine such claims alongside their universal rejec- 
tion by modern prehistorians, thus raising interesting questions about how sci- 
ence can establish truths without its usual components of experimentation 
and replication, and with a minimum of quantitative data. One particular 
topic, the dating of the Sphinx of Giza, was much in the news at the time (the 
mid-1990s), and a “New Archaeology" with esoteric roots but scientific preten- 
sions was beginning to catch the public imagination. It came about through 
the following stages: 

1 In1g61, the Alsatian Egyptologist and alchemist R. A. Schwaller de Lubicz 
published Le Roi de la théocratie pharaonique, in which he wrote, more or 
less as an aside: “A great civilization must have preceded the vast move- 
ments of water that passed over Egypt, which leads us to assume that the 
Sphinx already existed, sculptured in the rock of the west cliff at Gizeh, 
that Sphinx whose leonine body, except for the head, shows indisputable 
signs of aquatic erosion."^ 

2. In 1978, the American Egyptologist and astrologer John Anthony West 
published Serpent in the Sky, a one-volume summary of Schwaller's the- 
ories, hitherto inaccessible in English. It included a long investigation of 
the possibility and implications of water erosion on the Sphinx, conclud- 
ing that they corroborated the myths of a developed culture far older 
than dynastic Egypt. 

3 In 1990, West succeeded in finding a qualified geologist to evaluate 
Schwaller's theory. Robert M. Schoch, a tenured professor at Boston 
University, visited Egypt three times with West, examined the Sphinx 


4 R.A.Schwaller de Lubicz, Sacred Science: The King of Pharaonic Theocracy, transl. André and 
Goldian VandenBroeck (New York: Inner Traditions International, 1982), 96. 
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and its environs, and presented his findings to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in February 1992. The geologists present 
were interested and open to Schoch's conclusion that the Sphinx must 
have been carved by 7000 BCE, rather than under the pharaoh Khephren 
circa 2500. But the Egyptologists, when they heard about the event, were 
outraged at the presumption of these outsiders. 

4. In1993 The Mystery of the Sphinx, a documentary film centering on the 
controversy, was released. The actor Charlton Heston (famous for his role 
as Moses in The Ten Commandments) was the presenter. Both West and 
Schoch appeared, along with representatives of official Egyptology. The 
bias of the film was clearly toward Schwaller's theory, which if proven 
would leave the accepted chronology of Egypt in ruins. 

5. In 1995 the English journalist Graham Hancock published Fingerprints 
of the Gods, a best-selling compendium that argued the existence of a 
world-wide, technically adept culture predating by millennia the sup- 
posed beginnings of civilization in Sumer and Egypt. In the same year 
the History Channel was launched in the USA as a television network. 
It specialized in "alternative" history, wild, bizarre, and glamorous the- 
ories, and served as a vehicle for many aspects of rejected knowledge. 
Professional prehistorians were appalled at what they saw as the gullibil- 
ity of the public and its exploitation for financial gain. 

I had two motives for embarking on this project. First was the need to bring 

some balance into the situation. On the one hand, students were studying 

within the constraints of academically acceptable ideas and the strictly mate- 
rialist and evolutionist paradigm that dominated not only the natural but the 
social sciences, to which history aspired to belong. On the other hand, they 
were avidly watching the History Channel and other programs masquerading 
as “real” history. I hoped that in the microcosm of the classroom I might further 
the intention already present in my writings: to bring academic standards of 
rigor into the esoteric, occultist, and New Age fields, and to enlarge the aca- 
demic purview to include serious consideration of the latter. This happened 
simultaneously with the efforts of Antoine Faivre and others to validate the 
study of esotericism within the academy, which led to the foundation, after the 
turn of the millennium, of the ESSWE and, in America, the ASE (Association 
for the Study of Esotericism). Secondly, I loved the material. Most of the people 

Iknow in this field admit to a youthful enthusiasm for rejected knowledge and 

“weird things,” in which they discern the seeds of their later attraction to eso- 

tericism. I wanted to foster such opportunities on the small scale available to 

me, and to exploit their broader educational potential. Of course it would take 
an initial curiosity and openness on the students' part, but since there were at 
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least twelve other courses for them to choose from, I could count on having a 
self-selected group. 

"The Atlantis Debate" ranged over the whole globe — even the whole cos- 
mos — and over all of prehistory. Beside the thirty or more locations proposed 
for the mythical land, the course introduced scientific topics of which the 
students were largely ignorant, such as catastrophist versus uniformitarian 
geology, continental drift, polar wandering, the precession of the equinoxes, 
the significance of the galactic center, and theories about the Ice Ages. I had 
treated some of them in my book on the polar myth, Arktos, but that proved 
too difficult as a textbook for those who had never encountered esoteric con- 
cepts. Fingerprints of the Gods, read critically, was a better anchoring text, 
as was Hancock and Santha Faiia's beautifully illustrated Heaven's Mirror. 
The course explored the pyramids of the old and new worlds, Plato and his 
interpreters, and theories of cyclical history such as the astrological ages and 
the Hindu Yugas. The Schwaller-West-Schoch affair was a central theme; we 
watched the Mystery of the Sphinx with an eye for absurdities on both sides of 
the debate. We read scientific papers, notably a book-length study by Zdenék 
Kukal, a Czech oceanologist, but also, as examples of other *ways of knowing," 
the esoteric, mediumistic, and channeled sources that I was studying for my 
own eventual book on the subject (see Bibliography). 

Among the visiting lecturers who came to meet the class were John Anthony 
West and Robert Schoch, the originators of the Sphinx controversy; Paul 
LaViolette, an astrophysicist whose book on ancient catastrophes Earth under 
Fire was another standby of our texts; and Laird Scranton, a software designer 
who claimed correlations between Egyptian hieroglyphs, the mythology of the 
Dogon tribe, and modern physics. The students witnessed something of the 
subversive character of the New Archaeology and the resistance it aroused. 

At the same time, we scrutinized some of the prime claims of the unorth- 
odox side. One example was the Piri Reis Map of 1513, alleged by Charles 
Hapgood to show the coast of Antarctica in an unglaciated state. If there was 
a worldwide seafaring culture in prehistoric times, this was no evidence for 
it. The presence at Colgate University of Professor Anthony Aveni, an author- 
ity in the field of astroarchaeology (or archeo-astronomy), helped to caution 
us against the wilder theories, especially as the fateful year 2012 approached. 
Whether or not Atlantis existed was merely a pretext, though a fascinating one 
with a tremendous range over time and space and constant stimulus to the 
imagination. If there was any conclusion to the debate, it was that resolving it 
is one of those things that science can not do. 

More importantly, I told the students to watch their own reactions to the 
material, and to try to get beyond the simple Yes or No response when faced 
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with unfamiliar and even bizarre ideas. Though they did not know it, this was 
a pedagogical application of the empirical approach that has become stan- 
dard for esoteric studies. However, pedagogy also has a subjective dimension. 
Itold them that the real goal of the course was to cultivate self-knowledge and 
to learn a prerequisite for the true scientific method: awareness of one's own 
unexamined assumptions. 

"The Atlantis Debate" was a popular course, but after nine years I tired of 
teaching it. Meanwhile I had noticed an increasing tendency among students 
not to question what they were being taught, and not to argue differing points 
of view for fear of offending someone. To address the relevant pressures and 
policies head-on was more than I could undertake, but I felt that a crack could 
be opened in the carapace of conformity. Thus I devised a new course for the 
Scientific Perspectives program that went to the heart of the matter, and taught 
it until my retirement. This was the official description: 


“Rejected Knowledge" refers to things known, by whatever process and 
persons, that do not fit orthodox paradigms of belief and are therefore 
commonly excluded from academic consideration. The course examines 
such topics as the evidence for prehistoric high civilizations, the claims 
of parapsychology, UFO myths, and paranormal phenomena. What are 
the reasons for their exclusion, and how can the scientific method, prop- 
erly employed, help in their investigation? 


The course always used one textbook by a qualified scientist with a Ph.D. 
Kenneth Ring's The Omega Project compared the reports of UFO encounters 
with near-death experiences, and provided a questionnaire for students to fill 
in, evaluating their own susceptibility. Charles Tart's The End of Materialism 
also contained a practical exercise in the form of a materialist's creed, to be 
solemnly recited while observing one's own reactions. The most successful 
textbook was Rupert Sheldrake's Science Set Free, which argued for releasing 
scientific research from the obligatory materialist paradigm. All three authors 
accepted the reality of parapsychological phenomena, but approached them 
through the scientific method. 

Side by side with these texts, we read accounts of paranormal or anomalous 
phenomena by non-academic but serious-minded authors. The course opened 
with John Michell and Bob Rickard's Rough Guide to Unexplained Phenomena. 
Michell was a superb stylist and wrote with much humor. Beside stretching the 
students' vocabulary, he and Rickard faced them with a plethora of events that 
defy rational explanation and are consequently excluded from scholarly con- 
sideration. Patrick Harpur's Daimonic Reality proposed a non-physical but real 
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domain as the necessary presupposition for such events, connecting it with the 
theories of C. G. Jung. The UFO researches of Jacques Vallée, an astrophysicist 
and computer scientist, were exemplary for their phenomenological approach 
and refusal to admit "beliefs" of any sort; we usually read his Dimensions: A 
Casebook of Alien Contact. All of this served to impress on the students what a 
strange place the world is, and how much is going on that is taboo in the aca- 
demic community and ignored by the serious media, except to mock or, like 
the zealots of cstcop,° to debunk it. Sheldrake's and Tart's books gave exam- 
ples of the deliberate suppression of laboratory data and evidence that ran 
counter to official dogma. 

Beside these prescribed readings, each student sought out some relevant 
books that were merely to be skimmed through in an hour then wrote a brief 
report, to be posted on the class's website and shared with their peers. I told 
them that quickly evaluating a book and extracting its value, if any, is an 
essential skill for scholars, and showed them how to do it. Things to consider 
included the author's qualifications or lack of them, what his agenda was, what 
the reader was asked to believe, and why. "Bad" books were as useful for this 
purpose as "good" ones, and, in this field, not in short supply. By reading each 
other's reports, students had an impression of some hundred books that they 
would never have had the time to read. Some of them found this exercise the 
most valuable thing in the course. 

Since each course in Scientific Perspectives was required to have a com- 
ponent of data collection, I ended each period with a short experiment in 
telepathy and clairvoyance. We used the cards designed by Karl Zener for para- 
psychological experiments, showing circle, square, cross, star, and waves. At 
the end of term we analyzed the data thus gathered. While the class as a whole 
was always well within the standard deviation, hence statistically insignificant, 
there were usually one or two students whose guesses lay so far outside the 
norm as to constitute anomalies in themselves. Our project was too loosely 
controlled to be of real scientific value. But as our texts pointed out, a century 
of data from rigorous experiments should have sufficed to establish parapsy- 
chology as a scientific discipline deserving further investigation, laboratories, 
grants, and so on, were not the rational explanation — that there are human 
capacities beyond the material realm — untenable. It was safer to dismiss the 
experiments as all flawed or fraudulent, which conveniently put them beneath 
consideration. 


5 Committee for the Scientific Investigation of Claims of the Paranormal, now called 
Committee for Skeptical Inquiry (cs1). 
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The presiding spirit of the course was Charles Hoy Fort (1874-1932), a failed 
New York novelist who spent his time collecting accounts of unexplained and 
anomalous phenomena from newspapers and scientific journals. He was a phi- 
losopher in the Socratic tradition, facing people with the uncomfortable con- 
sequences of their unexamined beliefs. For some years I attended the annual 
“Fortfest” in Baltimore and shared my experiences with the class. Presenters 
included Patrick Harpur and John Michell, already mentioned, the English 
polymath Colin Wilson, the classical architect Alvin Holm, Budd Hopkins, 
controversial promoter of the alien abduction theory through hypnosis, John 
Keel, author of The Mothman Prophecies, and among academics the Boston 
University professor Gerald Hawkins, author of Stonehenge Decoded, and 
Stephen Braude of the University of Maryland. Professor Braude came twice 
to speak to the class about his fieldwork in parapsychology and mediumship, 
especially with a secretive group in Germany that seemed to be producing ecto- 
plasm. From Fort I developed two maxims that I tried to instill in the class: ^We 
do not believe; we accept,’ and “Honor the experience, doubt the explanation.” 

I will illustrate this with the case of alien abduction, which has become 
an urban legend and a subject for ribaldry, especially after the confessions of 
Whitley Strieber, former horror novelist and author of Communion. Typically 
someone reports having been woken in the night by small, gray figures, who 
transported them to a place where humiliating medical procedures were per- 
formed. To “honor the experience" is the least that we owe a person who tells 
this with every sign of sincerity and, usually, distress. But how are we to explain 
it? Do we accept the skeptic's explanation (that the person is attention-seeking 
or writing best-selling fiction), the psychiatrist's (that they are mentally ill), the 
True Believer's (that aliens come here in flying saucers and abduct us because 
they need our genetic material), the Christian fundamentalist's (that it's a 
Satanic manifestation), the Freudian's, the Jungian's, or any other? The Fortean 
response is not to explain, but to accept that there are things going on whose 
nature no one understands. This was the conclusion of the psychiatrist John 
E. Mack after years of interviewing self-identified abductees. Despite Mack's 
eminence as an M.D., a tenured professor, and a Pulitzer prizewinner, the pub- 
lication of his findings unleashed a persecution by his colleagues at Harvard 
University, showing how threatening they were felt to be by the entrenched 
establishment.® 


6 In fairness to Colgate University, I should mention that I never had any such trouble from my 
colleagues. 
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Most people resist the mental discipline of abstaining from explanation. Of 
course, this is as much a problem among believers in occult or paranormal 
realities as it is to the materialist. In either case, to suspend the instant reac- 
tion of belief or disbelief threatens a world view that rests on presumed cer- 
tainties: in Socrates's words, on "thinking that one knows what one does not 
know." But is this not an essential of the scientific method, which begins with 
“honoring the experience,” i.e., accepting the results or data of an experiment 
without prejudice from beliefs as to what is or is not possible? The history of 
science is a graveyard of mistaken and, to later generations, ludicrous explana- 
tions. That should warn us that in time, many of today's scientific explanations 
will become obsolete and provide a few laughs for our descendants. 

It should be obvious why I have called rejected knowledge a "liberal art." 
The original seven liberal arts were the foundation of classical, medieval, and 
early modern education. The Trivium of Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric taught 
the correct use of language and its employment in rational discourse. The 
Quadrivium of Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, and Astronomy taught the sci- 
ences of number and proportion as tools for understanding the natural world. 
Becoming first a Bachelor, then a Master of these Arts would liberate their 
possessor from the ignorant, illogical, and superstitious masses. Yet this was 
achieved at a price: that of conformity to the official dogma. This was most 
obvious in Theology, regarded as the queen and goal of the arts, just as the 
eighth or Starry Sphere enclosed the spheres of the seven planets. 

At some point in the course I would give an overview of how rejected knowl- 
edge, far from being anti-science, is the very leaven that keeps science moving 
and shifts worn-out paradigms. The last major revolution was in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, which saw the end ofthe traditional Christian 
cosmos with its biblical history and the geocentric arrangement inherited from 
the Greeks. It was anomalous phenomena that forced themselves on the atten- 
tion of the learned world, chipping away at the dominant paradigm until it col- 
lapsed. For instance, when explorers and missionaries penetrated eastwards 
as far as Japan, and westwards to Mexico and Peru, they found peoples with 
distinctive racial characteristics, highly developed civilizations, multiple lan- 
guages and religious traditions. According to the biblical chronology, all these 
peoples had to have descended from the four couples who survived the uni- 
versal deluge in 2,328 B.C. Then there were all the unknown animals that were 
discovered and had to have been fitted into Noah's Ark. Obviously anthropol- 
ogy and zoology could make little headway until that time-barrier was broken. 


7 Plato, Apology, 21d. 
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Astronomy was in a similarly embarrassing position. The seventeenth cen- 
tury had opened with the appearance of new stars in Cygnus and Serpentarius 
and the discovery by telescope of the moons of Jupiter, the phases of Venus, 
the mountains of the moon, and the rings of Saturn. These were serious 
anomalies within the Aristotelian and Ptolemaic cosmology, whose pundits 
struggled to digest them. The new stars proved that the Eighth Sphere was not 
immutable; the planetary discoveries, that those bodies were not just seven 
perfect spheres of ether. Meanwhile Copernicus's hypothesis, itself a solution 
to observed anomalies of planetary motion, made more and more sense, and 
by the close of the century it was triumphant. 

The great paradigm shift also needed a dethronement of Theology, and of 
the Bible as authoritative for non-theological purposes. But it is a progressiv- 
ist fantasy to imagine that with the Enlightenment, everyone with a three- 
figure 1Q had the sense to adopt the materialist philosophy. Proponents of the 
totally atheistic, mechanistic world view were loud-mouthed, when permit- 
ted, but they were but a fragment of the general population. Until World War 
I there were scientists of the highest eminence, including Nobel prizewinners, 
engaged in psychical research and spiritualist séances in the hope of enlarg- 
ing the purview of physics and even biology (etymologically, the study of life, 
which could include spirits). Only after that did the intellectual and academic 
world submit wholesale to the scientistic dogma: that science is the ultimate 
arbiter of truth, and materialism the only permissible working hypothesis in 
any explanatory discipline.8 Taking the long view of history I saw this as a tem- 
porary episode, and that a century later, it was time for a correction. But the 
correction, I was sure, could not come from a reconversion to religion. The per- 
sistence of fundamentalism, especially in the USA, seemed the most deviant 
thing of all. The empirical, critical, and agnostic attitude that the course aimed 
to cultivate was meant to counter the seductions of belief on either side. 

It was gratifying, in the last years of the course, to see science itself under- 
going a self-examination in the spirit of the true scientific method, which does 
not subject findings to preconceived theories, personal ambition, or commer- 
cial utility. In 2016 there appeared the scandalous report in Nature, one of the 
top scientific journals, that over half of published experiments in psychology 
fail the test of reproducibility? Less surprisingly, the "science" of economics 


8 Some modern esoteric philosophies adopt the slogan that "all is matter," but under that term 
they include, rather than deny, what others call etheric, subtle, astral, or spiritual realities. 

9 "News, Nature, https://www.nature.com/news/1-500-scientists-lift-the-lid-on-reproducibil 
ity-119970. All online sources cited here were accessed on August 24, 2023. I am extremely 
grateful to the friend who has supplied me with such reports over the years. 
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suffered a similar shock,!° and in consequence, a new climate of self-scrutiny 
seemed to be dawning in the sciences, at least at the higher levels.! AImost 
Fortean anomalies are now appearing to challenge established certainties. As 
I write, the Scientific American is concerned about "lawbreaking particles" that 
threaten the Standard Model of particle physics, which supposedly defines the 
very basis of (material) reality. Science Alert reports that the most accurate 
clocks become, the more the nature of time seems to alter, as though "the uni- 
verse doesn't have a master-clock to run by"? The Astrophysics Journal reports 
on a "strange star" whose co-discoverer Ben Montet remarks "It's a big chal- 
lenge to come up with a good explanation for a star doing three different things 
that have never been seen before."^ Returning for a moment to a theme of 
the "Atlantis Debate,” discoveries in prehistory are constantly pushing the time 
barriers back, as surely as they once challenged biblical chronology;5 while on 
a longer time-scale, the whole evolutionary mechanism is coming into ques- 
tion. And on the other side there lurk the Creationists, hoping that their Bible 
will be proved true after all. 


10 “News,” Slashdot, accessed August 24, 2023, http://news.slashdot.org/story/15/10/07/223 
246/researchers-unable-to-replicate-findings-of-published-economics-studies. 

11 Olivia Goldhill, “Many Scientific ‘Truths’ Are, in Fact, False,” Quartz, accessed August 24, 
2023, http://qz.com/638059/many-scientific-truths-are-in-fact-false. “News,” Nature [b], 
accessed August 24, 2023, http://www.nature.com/news/how-scientists-fool-themsel 
ves-and-how-they-can-stop-118517. 

12 Jesse Dunietz, "Lawbreaking Particles May Point to a Previously Unknown Force in the 
Universe, Scientific America, accessed August 24, 2023, https://wwwscientificameri 
can.com/article/lawbreaking-particles-may-point-to-a-previously-unknown-force-in-the 
-universe. 

13 “Physicists Find That As Clocks Get More Precise, Time Gets More Fuzzy,’ Slashdot, 
accessed August 24, 2023, https://science.slashdot.org/story/17/03/17/2341240/physici 
sts-find-that-as-clocks-get-more-precise-time-gets-more-fuzzy. 

14 “Our Galaxy’s Most-Mysterious Star is Even Stranger than Astronomers Thought,” Phys. 
org, accessed August 24, 2023, http://phys.org/news/2016-10-galaxy-most-mysterious-star 
-stranger-astronomers.html. 

15 A few samples: Early peopling of Indonesian islands: “Humans Were in Indonesia More 
than 63,000 Years Ago,” ars Technica, accessed August 24, 2023, https://arstechnica.com 
[science/2017/08/humans-were-in-indonesia-more-than-63000-years-ago. Aboriginal 
memories of sea-level rise 13,000 years ago: "Australian Aboriginal Stories of Ancient 
Sea-Level Rise Preserved for 13,000 Years," Scientific News, accessed August 24, 2023, http: 
//www.sci-news.com/othersciences/linguistics/science-aboriginal-stories-australia 
-03272.html. Pre-ClovissettlementsinSouthAmerica: “People May Have Livedin Brazil More 
than20,o00YearsAgo,’ ScienceNews, accessed August24,2023, https://www.sciencenews.org 
/blog/science-ticker/stone-age-people-brazil-20000-years-ago. 

16 "Fossil Footprints Challenge Established Theories of Human Evolution,” ScienceDaily, acc- 
essed August 24, 2023, https://www.sciencedaily.com/releases/2017/08/170831134221.htm. 
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During my last decade of teaching I also offered a biennial course on the 
Western Esoteric Tradition, under the umbrella of the Humanities. It was 
designed “to equip interested students with a basic store of knowledge about 
the ‘third force’ in European intellectual history, distinct both from the Judeo- 
Christian religion and from the natural sciences" The course description 
added: “In these studies there is no single method, no central dogma, and no 
orthodox approach, but there is a stupendous amount of material, most of 
it entirely unknown to the academic world.” The course was mainly chosen 
by fourth-year students as a diversion from advanced studies in their major 
subjects. Some of them had taken “Rejected Knowledge" and could appreciate 
how themes from that course found a deeper justification here. For example, 
Atlantis in some form or other is a fixture of esoteric prehistories, and connects 
with the cyclical view of history and doctrines of human devolution. The “big 
four" studied by parapsychology - telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition, and 
psychokinesis — are unproblematic for philosophies that give spirit predom- 
inance over matter, beside being well-documented in religious history. UFO 
myths continue a long tradition of encounters with angels, fairies, and inhab- 
itants of other planes of being. To philosophies that hold nature to be alive 
and imbued with spiritual influences, paranormal phenomena are “normal,” 
i.e. consistent with natural law. Operative alchemy and ceremonial magic are 
then scientific techniques for producing such phenomena. 

Finding textbooks for “The Western Esoteric Tradition” was difficult; we tried 
many, with varying success. In the several excellent academic surveys, the den- 
sity of references, names, and concepts was too formidable for newcomers won- 
dering how much they should memorize for the final examination. A smoother 
introduction to the main currents came from a pair of volumes by editors of the 
defunct Gnosis Magazine: The Inner West by Jay Kinney collects essays from the 
magazine by different authors; Hidden Wisdom is written by Richard Smoley 
and Jay Kinney. The books overlapped, so that students could read contrasting 
surveys of alchemy, Gnosticism, Kabbalah, Theosophy, et cetera. They then read 
about half of Introduction to Magic as Science of the Self by Julius Evola and the 
Gruppo di Ur, concentrating on the practical and ritual instructions (as a cor- 
rective to the Hogwarts curriculum) and some doctrinal chapters bridging East 
and West. These alternated with chapters from Wouter J. Hanegraaff & Jeffrey 
J. Kripal's collective volume, Hidden Intercourse: Eros and Sexuality in the History 
of Western Esotericism, which caused some eyebrow-raising and jaw-dropping. 


Paul Nelson, David Klinghoffer, “Scientists Confirm: Darwinism Is Broken,’ CNS news, 
accessed August 24, 2023, https://www.transcend.org/tms/2016/12/scientists-confirm-dar- 
winism-is-broken/. 
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During vacations, some of the students’ parents reportedly found the textbooks 
as interesting as their children did. 

During the years in which I taught these courses, the popularity of the Harry 
Potter series and the vampire craze gave the younger generation a new fasci- 
nation with magic and the occult. Rejected knowledge was already the stuff 
of tabloid newspapers, but now it ran wild as never before in cyberspace. It 
remains to be seen how this collective exposure to “weird things" will develop 
as that generation matures. The skeptical and scientistic mainstream, lacking 
the ability to distinguish esotericism from superstition or New Age fantasies, 
still regards the former as not only childish but perverse and even morally 
suspect. Somehow the secularized academy has made its peace with exoteric 
religions, but esoteric disciplines threaten to break out of the box to which 
believers are safely confined. To credit alchemy is an offence to the periodic 
table and the laws of physics. Astrology draws, at best, pity from astronomers. 
Biology and official medicine cannot accept therapies based on subtle anatomy. 
Theories of cycles and “grand narratives" are nonsense to history and political 
science. The esoteric fondness for etymology and primordial languages has no 
place in linguistics, nor Pythagorean theories in music. The racial and hierar- 
chical attitudes of some prominent esotericists are anathema, and not only 
to anthropology and sociology. Then there is the regrettable exploitation of 
"Nazi Occultism" by the History Channel and some best-selling authors. At the 
opening of the first ESSWE conference in Tübingen (2007), the Provost of the 
University reassured the audience, which included journalists and local digni- 
taries, that these studies had nothing to do with politically unacceptable atti- 
tudes, and I am sure he did so with good reason. 

However, I would argue that it is not these studies that are deviant, but the 
mainstream that has deviated from the proper tasks of scientific and humanis- 
tic research, because of the limitations it places on the possible, in the former 
case, and on the permissible, in the latter. 

As for the humanities, it should be plain by now that esoteric currents and 
forms of thought are an unbroken "third stream" in Western culture. Although 
the opportunities for specialized study of this stream are extremely limited, 
and those for specialized teaching posts even more so, the growth and direc- 
tion of the ESSWE and ASE since their foundations shows that there is a "fifth 
column" of academics who have found ways to include it in their teaching and 
research. The conferences of those bodies bear witness to the host of domi- 
nant figures who were enriched if not saturated by this third stream, and can- 
not be fully understood without it. Major cultural innovations since the Middle 
Ages - letus say from the Gothic cathedral to the Bauhaus, from Dante to James 
Joyce, from the birth of opera to Stockhausen — have been so patently marked 
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by esoteric, mystical, or gnostic intentions, that the only true deviance is to 
ignore or reject the fact. But those who do so, like any deviant, deserve some 
sympathy. To recognize the esoteric philosophies and practices in the heart of 
the Western canon might raise the uncomfortable suspicion that “there could 
be something in it." It is better to ignore it, or at best to admit that Goethe 
dabbled in alchemy or the first abstract painters in Theosophy - as though one 
could only “dabble” in something so shallow. 

Some will retort that the courses described above did no more than dabble. 
I must agree; but for all its superficiality I have come to appreciate the Liberal 
Arts ideal, and to become a late beneficiary of it. The old European model of 
early and narrow specialization aimed to plant a sturdy tree as soon as the 
ground is ready — meaning at the age of fifteen or so.!” The American system, 
posited on a prolonged adolescence and the education of a larger demographic 
group, scatters a variety of seeds, most of which will never bear fruit. But they 
enrich the soil nonetheless. Experience shows that there is a hunger on the 
part of students — only some students, but the ones most worth teaching — for 
the liberating perspective that they glimpse in the studies I have described. My 
strategy was first to plow up the ground of assumed certainties, then more sub- 
tly to plant seeds, which might lie dormant for decades. Then, if the person is 
ready, those memories could return and, like a photograph, the brief exposure 
develop new clarity in the light of maturity and life-experience. To witness this 
is the teacher's greatest reward. 
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Editors’ Conclusion 


Manon Hedenborg White and Tim Rudbog 


The theme of this book proceeds from and cuts across one of the master nar- 
ratives in the study of (Western) esotericism; that of esotericism as linked to 
currents, movements, or discourses that have been marginalized, othered, or 
set at odds with the hegemonic institutions of (Western) modernity; in other 
words, what may be described as the “rejected knowledge” narrative, or ver- 
sions thereof. The rejected knowledge narrative has clarified much about the 
origin of the category of esotericism and the polemical and discursive mech- 
anisms involved in constructing it, but the narrative also leaves much to be 
desired in the continued study of esotericism. Sweeping application of the nar- 
rative of deviance or rejection, without nuanced analyses of specific historical 
cases, may lead to the construction of esotericism as something more “eso- 
teric” (in the sense of being hidden or reserved for select circles), deviant, or 
rejected than it in many cases has been. This book, however, not only engages 
the question of whether esotericism can be considered rejected knowledge or 
if we should reject the rejected knowledge narrative, but also considers par- 
ticular manifestations of deviance as historically and culturally situated by 
exploring people, texts, practices, and ideas classified as esotericism in a num- 
ber of different contexts. 

While we do not propose a simplistic equivocation of rejected knowledge 
with deviance, the notion of esotericism as inherently linked to deviance con- 
tinues to lurk in ongoing debates and descriptions of esotericism outside the 
specialized academic field in the form of tacit knowledge, taken for granted 
assumptions, or out-right prejudiced presumptions. As this book aims to 
highlight, and proceeding from the discussions conducted at the sixth bien- 
nial conference of the European Society for the Study of Western esotericism 
(ESSWE6), it is vital for the continued study of esotericism to bring the lurker 
hiding in the shadows into the light and to examine, nuance, and refine our 
conceptual tools for understanding how processes of normalization and oth- 
ering operate in disparate contexts. This becomes particularly urgent as the 
study of esotericism continues to expand its temporal and geo-cultural scope. 

The book opens with a critical discussion of the meaning of deviance; in 
other words, what we talk about when we talk about deviance. In the book’s 
introduction, we sought to connect the study of esotericism with theories of 
deviance, as they have been developed in a number of disciplines over the past 
decades. We pointed out that deviance has no stable meaning; thus, we feel, 
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dealing with deviance as something specific or fixed is not particularly fruitful. 
The value and function of deviance in social interaction and human behavior 
varies across time and in different locales. Deviance, or deviation from some 
norm, can be the result of processes of social exclusion. There are numerous 
cases where hegemonic institutions have pointed fingers at some individual, 
group of people, practice or text based on negotiated criteria of truth or danger 
and thereby excluded or persecuted the latter. However, there are also cases of 
people consciously choosing to deviate from a norm - willingly embracing a 
deviant identity — and in some instances the learned elite have deviated from 
the beliefs held by the majority of a population. Deviance can, and often does, 
undoubtedly mark something negatively, but matters are more nuanced as 
there are also forms of deviance that are generally regarded as positive. In sum, 
involuntary or voluntary deviation and the meaning attached to it is relative 
and differs between contexts. If we consider esotericism from late antiquity 
until today and across geo-cultural locations, it is difficult to construct a uni- 
form narrative of esotericism as deviant, othered, or rejected. 

The individual chapters all deal with concrete cases or conceptual issues. 
The first part of the book, entitled “Theorizing Deviance,” clearly illustrates 
how the relationship between esotericism and deviance is unstable and con- 
tingent. In “On the Concept of a Deviant Movement, Olav Hammer decon- 
structs the concept of esotericism, arguing that attempts to define esotericism 
on the basis of substantive common traits, including those that see deviance 
and rejection by a cultural mainstream as the common denominator, face 
numerous theoretical problems. It would therefore be more fruitful to focus 
on both sides of the coin, how both adherents of “esoteric” currents and the 
mainstream treat and construct each other in a dual process. In “Disrupting 
Sanctified Deviance: The Benefits of Boredom,” Jay Johnston likewise argues 
that scholars should move beyond the simplistic fascination with esotericism 
as deviant and the affect it causes by methodologically engaging with bore- 
dom, rejecting the affect of deviance and destabilizing habitual responses. In 
"On the Social Organization of Rejected Knowledge: A Reevaluation of the 
Sociology of the Occult,” Egil Asprem argues that the 1960s and 1970s sociol- 
ogy of the occult and associated theorizing of rejected knowledge has been 
read incorrectly. Asprem constructively indicates a possible new and more 
nuanced social history of rejected knowledge, which includes notions of class, 
education, gender, and race, and like Hammer indicates the relevance of sys- 
tematical analyses of the close relations between so-called *mainstream cul- 
ture" and the “underground,” as crucial to further theorization of deviance. In 
“The Judges of Normality Are Everywhere’: Has Esotericism and the Ideas of 
H.P. Blavatsky Ever Been Normal?" Tim Rudbgg theoretically questions what 
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it means to be “normal” and “deviant”, emphasizing that we historically must 
look beyond these categories and revisit original historical sources and con- 
texts. In fact, the academic study of esotericism has from its inception facil- 
itated serious historical reconsideration of thinkers, texts, and traditions 
hitherto considered deviant. As an example of the relative and constructed 
nature of deviance, Blavatsky's work is reconsidered in relation to Max Müller 
and intellectual trends at the time. 

The second part of this volume, entitled *Historical Cases," includes a num- 
ber of studies that explore deviance and esotericism throughout history. In 
"Constructions of Religious Deviance in the Greek and Roman Worlds," Richard 
Gordon highlights the complexity of polytheistic systems in the Greek and 
Roman worlds and argues that religious deviancy in the Graeco-Roman con- 
text should be viewed not as a fixed concept, but rather as a “dynamic element 
in the ceaseless negotiation between claims to effective knowledge" Lauri 
Ockenstróm similarly points to the fluctuating construction of Toz Graecus 
and the magical works attributed to the latter in "The Deviance of Toz: The 
Reception of Toz Graecus and Magical Works Attributed to Toz in the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries.” Toz's works were at first positively construed as the 
epitome of image magic, but later came to be viewed as “representative of dia- 
bolic idolatry" Martin Mulsow focuses on what he terms precarious knowledge 
in “Forgotten Knowledge, Deviance and Esotericism: The Eternally Burning 
Lamps of Fortunio Liceti" highlighting the tension between deviance, secrecy 
and the risk of knowledge being lost. Mulsow's chapter takes a broad historical 
perspective, leading well into the modern era. 

Subsequent case-focused chapters in the volume focus on aspects of eso- 
tericism and deviance in modernity. In the chapter on "Strategic Deviance and 
Conflicting Loyalties: The Spiritualist Interests of Bishop Ghenadie Petrescu 
(1836-1918), Ionut Daniel Băncilă analyzes Bishop Ghenadie's interest in 
Spiritualism and his friendship with B. P. Hasdeu and Hasdeu's daughter Julia 
(including posthumous contact) and demonstrates that it is important to 
include the notion of "strategic deviance" in the study of deviance and esoteri- 
cism. Rather than being simply a question of social exclusion, deviance can be 
understood as the result of conscious decisions in handling conflicting loyal- 
ties. In “Jewish Kabbalah, Christian Onomatodoxy (Imyaslavie) and Theological 
Flexibility in Russia at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century" Konstantin 
Burmistrov analyses the ultra-conservative environment of Russian Orthodoxy 
and argues that the deviant sphere of esotericism in fact functioned as a safe 
and an unregulated domain of intellectual freedom. This includes the possi- 
ble borrowing of speculations on divine names from Kabbalah when Judaism 
otherwise was seen as fundamentally false and anti-Christian by Russian 
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Orthodoxy. In “Vasily V. Nalimov — A Scientist, Philosopher and 'Mystical 
Anarchist’ from Komi,’ Birgit Menzel demonstrates the intertwined relation- 
ship between what is termed deviant and mainstream in the case of Nalimov. 
Nalimov crossed multiple domains of knowledge in the development of his 
ideas including domains that were seen as deviating from the traditional. For 
this reason Nalimov could be construed as deviant, however, Menzel argues 
that Nalimov’s traversing of knowledge domains must also be seen as typical 
of the Soviet science system of the time. 

In “Hathayoga as ‘Black Magic’ in Early Theosophy and Beyond,” Keith 
E. Cantü explores how hathayoga was construed as deviant, negative, or as 
black magic in its early Theosophical reception, indicating the links between 
this reception of hathayoga and the construction of black magic and the 
larger context of nineteenth-century colonial encounters. In “Philology as an 
Epistemological Strategy to Claim Higher Knowledge: Translational Endeavors 
within the Theosophical Society; A Case Study of Annie Besant’s Bhagavad- 
Gita,” Yves Miihlematter shows how Annie Besant made use of deviant 
strategies to gain a hegemonic position in the Theosophical Society. Muriel 
Pécastaing-Boissière continues analyzing Annie Besant in “I Would Not Have 
Left Your Platform Had I Not Been Compelled’: Annie Besant’s Exclusion from 
the National Secular Society (1891)” and shows that a portion of British, late- 
Victorian members of the Nss considered Theosophy compatible with their 
secularist views and that most critics found Besant’s secular activities or her 
previously avowed atheism, materialism, and advocacy of birth control to be 
more deviant than her transition to esotericism, namely, to Theosophy. 

In his chapter “Dismissing the Occult: The Links between Esoteric Currents 
and French Homeopathic Medicine during the First Half of the Twentieth 
Century’, Léo Bernard argues that although "esotericism" is often affixed with 
the label of deviance, the study of Western esotericism must be look at beyond 
the rejection that this labelling implies, as clearly esoteric currents cannot be 
reductively consigned to deviance alone. This is, for example, demonstrated in 
the case of controversy stirred by Le Siécle Médical as it presents an illustrative 
perspective on how the influence of esoteric currents, such as physiognomy 
and astrology reached less deviant domains during this time. Michele Olzi's 
chapter "The Devil's Popess: The French Reception of Maria de Naglowska 
(1883-1936) in the Early 1930s” emphasizes how the deviance of Maria de 
Naglowska's public image was strongly linked to norms of femininity and sex- 
uality in contemporary literature and media, as well as the occult and avant- 
garde milieus of 1930s Paris. In other words, the deviance of Naglowska's eso- 
tericism, though relevant to her public reception, was intertwined with her 
transgression of existing norms of gender and sexuality. 
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Two chapters call particular attention to how the association of esotericism 
and deviance is complicated by the multiplicity of identity — though always the 
case, this is brought to the fore by these two considerations of literature and 
esotericism. Kurosh Amoui's "Confessions of a Persian Opium Smoker: Sadegh 
Hedayat, Esotericism, and The Blind Owl" shows how the 1937 novella The Blind 
Owl, written by the influential and controversial Iranian author Sadegh Hedayat 
(1903-1951) was censored after the 1979 revolution and deemed deviant by reli- 
gious conservatives in Iran, while basically including “two Hedayats": a secular 
anthropologist side and one that utilizes esoteric motifs. In "Fernando Pessoa's 
Multiple Esoteric Deviances" Fabio Mendia argues that the poet's thought var- 
ied greatly between the works of his various *heteronyms" variously incorpo- 
rating aspects of alchemy, Freemasonry, Rosicrucianism, mysticism, and Greek 
paganism. Pessoa thereby deviated in multiple ways that set him apart from 
other systems of thought of deviance in the present-day esoteric or “New Age" 
milieu of Brazil. In other words, all forms of esotericism cannot be seen as 
deviating in the same way from the same thing. 

The book's third part includes an afterword in the form of a personal essay 
by Joscelyn Godwin, entitled “Rejected Knowledge as a Liberal Art” Godwin 
traces and discusses his decades of experience teaching and constructing 
courses on so-called "rejected knowledge" in academia, offering personal 
insight and reflection on how such courses have been and can be framed. 
Venturing beyond detached academic analysis, Godwin's essay offers a unique 
perspective on one of the key cultural domains in which knowledge about eso- 
tericism is produced today: academia. 

The studies collected in the book indicate how the relationship between 
esotericism and deviance is contextual, situated, and complex. Deviance is 
not monolithic, and the category can incorporate identities of willing outsider 
status as well as involuntary stigma. Though many forms of esotericism have 
historically been seen as deviant, others have been mainstream. Further, imag- 
ined or polemical deviance is not always historically factual. Taken together, 
this calls for a nuanced understanding of historical and contextual specificity 
in the continued study of esotericism and its relationship to processes of nor- 
malization and normativization, othering, marginalization, and rejection. 
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Aries Book Series Texts and Studies in Western Esotericism / 33 


The concept of deviance has been central to the academic study of (Western) 
esotericism since its inception. This book, being the proceedings of the 6th Biennial 
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